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SOME AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS 


Among the chief of the after-war problems will be: 


(1) The care of the permanently injured soldier on his return. 

(2) The disposition of the partially disabled. 

(3) The finding of suitable employment for the thousands who 
will not be wounded or sick, yet will have no capital and many no 
skilled occupation. 

(4) The caring for the families of those who are needy or do not 
obtain employment, yet who will not get pensions adequate to 
their maintenance, without employment. 


Clearly those who are maimed for life or have become tuberculous 
or mentally unbalanced will be sent back to their several provinces or 
military divisions; while, as is at present being done, those not finally 
drafted out as incurable with full pensions or certified as cured and 
capable of resuming their previous employment are being dealt with in 
convalescent homes. In necessary cases the Soldiers’ Aid Associations 
of the different cities are dealing w.th the few hundred who so far have 
returned. Such for the most part have been readily placed in employ- 
ment; but we must realize that presumably within six months after the 
war is ended over 200,000 soldiers will return to civil life in Canada, of 
whom some 150,000 are British born and of whom, so far as limited 
statistics show, a notable percentage are unskilled labourers. How are 
such large numbers not only to be assisted temporarily and kept from 
becoming dependent upon private or public charity, and how are they 
to become absorbed, as far as they are fit, by the various occupations of 
the country and become again members of the society of those localities 
where they previously had belonged. It is quite evident that the first and 
natural step is for them to be returned, as is now the case, to their several 
military districts. In each of these, there are now several convalescent 
hospitals with their Soldiers’ Aid Associations. How such will require to 
be increased may fairly readily be estimated by the Hospital Commission 
based upon their past experience. What is now being done is that such 
associations are finding employment for those drafted out by keeping a 
list of the occupations of the men returned and a list of employers willing 
to give work of different kinds. 


RETURNED SOLDIERS 


The drafts out of the Service in Ontario give the following par- 
ticulars :— 

The number returned to May 15 1916, totals 4,191 officers and men, 
to which may be added 917 undesirables and 635 returned for other 
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purposes. The latter number includes medical students, etc., or grand 
total, including officers and men, medically unfit and undesirable:, of 
5,743. The number at present in the various Convalescent Homes, 
Sanatoria, etc., is about 800, but what proportion of these are non- 
overseas men is not known. About 900 are on pay at their own homes 
and will receive treatment otherwise than as in-patients of a Conva- 
lescent Home. 


PROPORTION OF UNSKILLED LABOUR AMONG RET RNED SOLDIERS 


It is quite plain that the proportion of unskilled labour on this basis 
will present a serious problem. The success of our official and social 
work after the war will depend primarily upon the preparedness of 
the communities, to which soldiers return, to assist them in finding 
work either at their old occupation or at some other employment. It 
is apparent that at least one third of the soldiers are casual labourers. 
It might be supposed that these could again take up the work 
they laid down when they went away; but it must be remembered that 
the number of unemployed in all parts of Canada in July, 1914, was very 
large indeed, and that relief was given to a very considerable number 
during the following winter. It seems also probable, when the special 
classes of work created by the war have ended, that a similar lack of 
employment may exist, since very few other kinds of work in our cities 
have in the interval been created and few of our industries have been 
enlarged. The creation of new industries must depend upon a 
demand for new products and the obtaining of necessary capital. 
The first is not probable, while as regards the latter we know very 
well that the enormous amounts of capital available in Britain be- 
fore the war for foreign investment have already been largely absorbed 
in war loans. So we must assume that the development of new industries 
in Canada will for a time prove slow and that, since our great railroads 
have been built, no great extra employment will be found upon them. 


E -COURAGEME T OF AGRICULTURE DESIRABLE 


But there is always one industry which we in Canada with our 
hundreds of millions of acres can always develop, to our individual and 
national advantage, with certainty of success even if not of high remun- 
eration. This is agriculture. Some of us may say that there is a limit 
to the amount of output of farm products which can be sold at good 
prices. But we have to remember that we in Canada live adjacent toa 
nation of over a hundred million people which has not been at war, where 
prosperity of a high order now prevatls, and with a purchasing capacity 
greater than ever before. Probably about 12,000,000 of people have 
been added to its population since the last census by natural increase and 
through immigration. Moreover, we know that in the most productive 
and profitable of farm products, those derived from dairying and cattle- 
raising, the supply in the United States has for years been falling short 
of the demand. For instance, at a recent meeting of the Chicago Bank- 
ers’ Association, $250,000 was set apart for loans to farmers who would 
guarantee to purchase high-grade milch cows. The need for supplies of 
milk to Illinois cities is made clear when it is stated that, while the popu- 
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lation of Illinois has increased over 2,000,000 since 1890, the number of 
milch cows is 275,000 less. e thus see the phenomenom of city business 
men realizing that their prosperity is so closely linked up with rural 
problems that they lend money to improve the grade of stock for purely 
business reasons; while the Dairy Commissioner of the State insists that 
he will not be satisfied until Illinois has added 100,000 Holstein cows to 
the farms of the State. 
ow it may seem unnatural and superfluous that our city charity 
associations should interest themselves in the problem of rural develop- 
ment in this country; but I do not propose to approach the subject from 
a purely economic standpoint since we are primarily thinking of solving 
a social problem. Doubtless many returned soldiers will go to their 
homes in the city or country and revert to their old occupations. What 
of the rest? Many of them are town-bred and are not agriculturists. 
ow what must we do for them, if no industries are developed in the 
city? To maintain them by partial work or by charity is clearly no 
permanent solution of the problem. 


THE ECONOMIC AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


I have discussed with the Economic and Development Commission 
the problem before them, and they agreed that the only solution is Farm 
Colonies for soldiers with here and there Soldiers’ Homes as centres. 
It appears essential that some happily chosen spot be selected with ample 
land for such Homes. Doubtles special industries will be developed in 
keeping with the ability of different wounded soldiers. We know that 
teaching the blind is possible, while maimed men can do something 
suited to their special disability. 

But we have only touched the fringe of the problem. The balance 
of men are still to be found homes. Suitable land can be selected, pur- 
chased and sub-divided. General farming, supplying the crops required 
to produce milk, hogs and poultry, will utilize the major portion, while 
smaller plots will be provided which may become the homes of the workers 
at gardening and fruit growing. 

France has for years adopted in Algeria and Tunis a system by which 
natives and French and Italian immigrants are located, the terms being 
arranged to suit the purchaser. Some have large ranches. but most are 
small farmers. Australia has during the past six _ ears adopted a similar 
plan by which a small farm for grazing sheep or cattle is sold on a twenty- 
year purchase scheme, a house being built, a crop put in, the farmer 
paying not more than 5 per cent of the price down, while a loan for 
development is given thim at not more than 5 per cent interest and 
sinking fund. A Canadian soldiers’ colony might be founded on a similar 
financial basis. Few will have capital, but all will be receiving pension 
money, enough to pay for immediate needs. It is probable that the 
Economic and Development Commission's report will suggest several 
methods for financing the several types of schemes it may propose. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS 


Those who are familiar with Western Ontario know that a simple 
scheme of development was begun over forty years ago by a Kent 
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County farmer, who, as Minister of Agriculture, gave us the Ontario 
Drainage Act, under which the Province loaned money to invest for such 
a scheme as mentioned, first 3 per cent and later 4 per cent interest being 
charged, principal and interest to be paid off in twenty years. I have 
little doubt that some Government scheme will be outlined, whereby the 
Government will provide loans along similar lines for local agricultural 
development. 


FARM COLONIES 


With the many districts in different Provinces awaiting develop- 
ment it seems simplest and most practical for local committees to be 
formed under legislation, selected by Boards of Trade Councils, who will 
as a patriotic duty undertake the purchase of land at local prices, have 
the farms sub-divided and erect at first a few cottages for the colonists, 
grouped so that small centres will be formed for intensive culture, while 
convenient thereto would be placed dairy stables and barns for use in 
general farming. We must assume that a public hall will be erected for 
schools, church, library and entertainment purposes as the Colony grows. 
The management committee will select a farm foreman, whose know- 
ledge, sympathy, enthusiasm and fitness for management will be known 
to them through their local experience. Horses and adequate machinery 
must be purchased. So soon as this is done a dairy can be at once put to 
work producing. In any dozen men two or three will be found with 
perhaps knowledge and aptitude for dairy work. Until a crop is raised 
no great gain will be seen directly; but manure will be produced essential 
for intense cultivation. The scheme is thus simply launched and a 
dozen or so soldiers provided for. It is apparent to all that there can be 
no gamble in the scheme. Local business men will see that the money 
earns a dollar’s worth for every dollar spent. The land will gradually 
increase in value with cultivation and the houses and barns and property 
will be security for the money spent. The scheme needs for its success 
the spirit of local patriotism and the sympathy of every social worker. 


SCIENTIFIC ADMINISTRATION NEEDED 


Is this more than we cando? We have for two years been devoting 
our time, labour and money to help to save the Empire by assisting the 
families of absent soldiers. We shall continue to do this personal work in 
connection with the returned soldiers and families so long as it is de- 
manded; but we must realize that our charity must be administered 
scientifically, otherwise it will become hurtful rather than _ beneficial. 
We are learning to investigate the causes of social evils and are adopting 
means to correct them. We investigate defects in our school children, 
we visit their homes and send district nurses where there is sickness, and 
teach mothers to care for children. We close slum houses or cause them 
to be repaired and prevent overcrowding, and in all this work we are 
educating our own and the public conscience. We practice preventive 
medicine rather than attempt to cure disease after it has broken out. 
The death rate from tuberculosis in Ontario fell in the period from 1900 
to 1913 by over 50 per cent or saved 1190 lives which, valued at $1,000 
each, means $1,190,000 in a single year. Thus we at once see that social 
work of every sort has a direct economic meaning. 
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It need hardly be pointed out that the care of the health, physical 
and moral, of the soldiers and their families in every community is our 
very first consideration and no more patriotic duty can rest upon us. 
Should they be partly or wholly unemployed and become in any degree 
objects of our charity, it is clear that they are injured directly in their 
manhood and independence, while their families will suffer both directly 
and indirectly. Assume that the families of even 100 unemployed 
soldiers received $1.00 per diem of assistance, this would mean $36,500 
per annum or nearly half of what 750 acres at $100 per acre would cost. 
Adding $25,000 more for building, say 50 houses, and as much more for 
the first year’s equipment, we obtain $125,000. The interest on this 
permanent investment at 5 per cent would be only $6,250. It is thus 
clear that if a city made the investment, it would save $30,000 as com- 
pared with the charity scheme. Moreover, we may assume that the land 
would produce $25.00 per acre, so that at least $18,750 of produce would 
be added to the wealth of the community and would improve its general 
trade and prosperity. 

Who can estimate the physical, mental and moral benefits to the 
members of such a soldier’s colony ? Proper daily employment is the 
condition of health of every human being. Mothers would have abund- 
ant food for their families and children would have wholesome surround- 
ings from childhood. Schools would be there to educate them and social 
entertainment would be possible. Soldiers who had fought together for 
our common cause could retain and cultivate their comradeship, could 
fight over again their battles in reminiscences which would teach their 
children and the community lessons we cannot afford to forget. <A 
higher type of citizenship would be developed amongst us, since mutual 
regard would grow up and we would all be better for the higher social 
consciousness which would be its outcome. 

PETER H. BRYCE 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN CANADA 
HOME PROBLEMS DURING THE WAR 


HY should we concern ourslves with home problems during the 
\ \ war? Why talk of peace and the problems of peace times when 
there is no peace ? 

Why indeed—if in doing so we detract from the energy given to 
prosecute the war? But what is “‘prosecuting the war’’—what does the 
kind of real and lasting victory involved in the phrase a ‘‘successtul 
prosecution of the war’? mean? Willit mean military and naval success 
only, and are there no civic and economic battles to fight with the object 
of attaining that measure of success which is necessary to compensate 
us for the sacrifices being made? Is the war not teaching the people at 
home new lessons in what the Americans call ‘‘preparedness’’ ? And are 
the people at home not ready to do their part in securing the fruits of 
victory ? 

PEACE Is CERTAIN—THEN Wuy. BE UNPREPARED ? 


Our excuse for not being more adequately prepared for war was that 
we neither were responsible for it, not expected it on such a colossal 
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scale. But we have no such excuse in regard to lack of preparation for 
peace. We have responsibilities to our returned soldiers, to ourselves 
and to posterity for making a re-adjustment of our social and economic 
conditions, for re-organizing our industries on a peace footing, for getting 
rid of every thing we can that tends to waste of our resources or that 
leads to inefficiency in national and civic affairs, and we know that these 
problems require the exercise of the greatest amount of intelligence and 
foresight that we can bring to bear upon them. 

Ina recent debate in the British House of Lords the following strik- 
ing words were used by Lord Parker: 

“Whatever excuse we may have had for unpreparedness for war we 
shall surely have no excuse if we are similarly unprepared for peace. The 
war may have been improbable but peace is certain, however long 
delayed, and, when peace comes, v e shall have to face a situation which, 
unless it be properly handled, may entail on our posterity evils equal 
to, or even greater, than those entailed by the war itself.’’ 

The answer of the Marquis of Crewe to that addres was that there 
was nothing that was more deserving of careful consideration, and in 
the same debate Viscount Bryce said that: “If we are to learn a lesson 
from this war it is the necessity of thinking beforehand and not being 
taken by surprise.”’ 

All this seems common place; and yet there is nothing of which we 
need to be reminded more, for the very dangers the war has taught us to 
avoid are those about which we are apt to be most careless, because, in 
order to avoid them, we have to perform that difficult operation of giving 
up some fixed mode of thought. We are apt to forget that we have 
lived a generation in two short years, and that every social and economic 
problem has taken on a new perspective in that time. 

Old ideas of things that passed muster before the war are entirely 
discredited. Our faith in the integrity of nations, our belief that the 
clash between the selfishness of individuals and between public and 
private interests is the only way to get rough justice, our contentment 
with the conditions which have allowed poverty and deterioration of 
body and mind to be the product-of our social system in a land of plenty, 
these and many more tarefully nourished ideas and feelings have suffered 
a rude shock. And we have not yet been able to replace them with any 
constructive ideas. We have not had time, and the problem now is to 
persuade ourselves that it is worth while to give time. We must explore, 
investigate, and test the new problems in the new light that has come into 
our minds. 

Two years ago certain European forts were regarded as nearly 
impregnable against attack. Since then we have had to abandon the 
old-fashioned forts and get into the trenches; we have had to fall back 
on individual initiative and enterprise, on the nerve power and physique 
of the fighting unit, on organisation and inventiveness. So in our social 
organisation, we must abandon certain fixed ideas of the ‘‘practical”’ 
man that have appeared impregnable. Individual enterprise and phy- 
sique, nerve power and character are wanted—rether than mere numbers 
in population and an illusion of wealth—to compose the structure of the 
greater Canada of the future. We want these qualities not only in the 
leaders but also in the rank and fle. 
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We cannot have these things if we hold hard to antiquated notions 
regarding the license to use the rights of property to the injury of man- 
kind. Property has duties as well as rights. The greatest good to the 
greatest number is no longer a purely altruistic cry; it is the principle 
on which alone we can build sucessfully as a nation. 

To properly house the worker, to give him air-space and light, pure 
water, and efficient means of transportation to his work, is merely 
exercising enlightened self-interest in the interests of our industries— 
for labour is the most costly and important factor in production, although 
it is frequently least considered. Even the people who are well-housed, 
in a comparative sense, have to bear a greater burden than they ought 
of the cost of land and improvements. Where the artisan and labourer 
have a high average standard of comfort it is a tribute to their zeal and 
thrift rather than the result of the enjoyment of facilities for getting 
cheap land and of an economical system of planning the areas on which 
they have built their homes. While a boom lasts, the land speculator 
takes the cream, and the man whois left to foot the bill for taxes has to be 
content with the skim milk. 

We are going’ to defeat German militarism—but when? A year 
later than we should have done it if we had been better prepared, after a 
greater sacrifice of life and money than would have been necessary if we 
had been better equipped in advance. To prepare for peace is merely to 
learn the most outstanding lesson of the war. 


ECONOMY  EEDED IN THE RIGHT DIRECTIO 


There is great necessity for economy. But is not our chief danger 
that we may economize in the wrong direction? History proves that a 
people situated like the people of the British Empire to-day are tempted 
to cut down expenditure on productive public enterprises before they 
will give up personal luxuries. Our chief competitors after the war will 
consist of two kinds of nations. On the one hand there is the United 
States, enjoying the advantage of unlimited capital and vast reservoirs 
of raw material as its munitions of commercial warfare; on the other, 
France and Germany, trained to an economy in personal expenditure 
which will enable them to flood the market with cheap goods. It is our 
obvious duty to economize in the right things, in the direction of reducing 
the waste caused by a wrong system of land development, and to spend 
all we can in building up our productive enterprises and the health of 
our people, in securing civic efficiency and preparation based on scientific 
training. In regard to this matter of preparation for peace Mr. Asquith 
advocates no such course as ‘‘wait and see’’ because the war has taught 
him the folly of the doctrine of laissez-faire in these days of national 
competition. He says: ‘‘Not even our pre-occupation in the endeavour to 
ensure victory ought to prevent us from taking measures to secure that 
the problem shall be carefully explored by expert investigation.”’ 


LAND DEVELOPME T AND TOWN PLANNING 


The most urgent matter that requires attention is the obtaining to 
legislation to enable municipalities in Ontario properly and effectively 
to plan and regulate the use and development of land. The absurdities 
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A Bap Roor 
Climatic conditions in Canada require that roofs should either have a steep pitch or be 
flat. The roof shown in this illustration is not steep enough—it is built so as to 
accommodate snow and ice, causing dampness in the houses and danger to citizens. 


By courtesy of Illinois Highway Dept . 
A Bap Roap 
When too much land is put into roads the waste of the land is the least objectionable 
feature. The cost of paving a road of the above character and width is more than 
the abutting owners can bear even if a considerable part is laid down in boulevard. 
It would be better to have a good narrow road in preference to this wide one— 
with its depth of clay in spring and autumn and its unhealthy dust in summer. 
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of the present system, its ineffectiveness in securing efficiency in industry, 
healthy environment for all our citizens, and conservation of our re- 
sources have already been alluded to in Conservation of Life. Town 
planning is not a panacea for all ills that result from our haphazard 
land system. The Act prepared by the Commission of Conservation 
will -however, give every local authority power to do what is necessary 
to lay the foundations of healthy and convenient growth—and it is the 
duty of all who are interested in any phase of civic improvement to urge 
the provincial governments to give local authorities that power before 
it is too late. 

No money is available for fine schemes of re-construction at present. 
Great plans for constructing new diagonal thoroughfares and creating 
civic centres must be deferred. Anything that involves large public 
expenditures except what is directly connected with public health and the 
necessities of industry must be put aside. But there is a task which we 
should perform without delay, namely, the bringing into operation of the 
machinery of government to secure the application of sensible regula- 
tions and the preparation of a proper plan for the undeveloped areas 
within and surrounding our cities and towns. 

We need to perform that task in order to prevent the recurrence of 
the irremediable evils which have arisen in the centre of our largest 
cities. We are being educated daily in the lesson that certain evils 
connected with the growth of towns can never be effectively remedied 
when once they have become established, that such partial remedies as 
can be applied are almost prohibitivein cost, and that it is utter foolish- 
ness to go on allowing these evils to be repeated in connection with the 
development of new areas. The matters required to be dealt with most 
urgently may be grouped under four heads, namely, convenience 
for traffic, sanitary and hygienic conditions, amenity, and co-operation. 

(1) Conventence of trafic—We should design our streets to suit the 
traffic and not be placed in the position of having to adjust our system 
of transportation to an unsuitable plan of streets. Our system of trans- 
portation should not merely be considered as a means of distribution, but 
also as a problem which is interlaced with the economic problem of land 
development. We need to consider the means by which we can secure a 
satisfactory and equitable apportionment of cost between the cities and 
the rural districts in regard to main highways and how we can get these 
main highways of sufficient width without increased taxation. The only 
way we can accomplish that is to permit narrower streets than 66 feet to 
be constructed for purely residential purposes. We cannot afford to have 
a higher average width than 66 feet, and therefore, in order to get the 
wider streets where we require them for purposes of through traffic, we. 
should permit narrower streets where traffic purposes are a secondary 
consideration. 

(2) Sanitation—It is important to have better provision made for 
getting light and air into all buildings to be erected. To accomplish this 
economically we should have regulations which will give us more space 
on building lots and not by means of putting unnecessary land into 
expensive streets. The question of air space and width of streets should 
not be considered together but as separate matters. The former should 
be secured by means of fixing building lines between buildings and by 
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PORT SUNLIGHT 
This is a row of houses in an English Garden Suburb. These are workmen’s dwellings 
let at arent of from $5 to $8 monthly. Well constructed and sanitary houses 
in a row are better looking and more healthy than badly constructed detached 
houses. Rows also cost much less and permit of combined heating. 


establishing a minimum space at the rear of buildings and not by requir- 
ing a certain standard of street width. The percentage of each lot which 
may be built up should be determined before building takes place and 
graduated from the centre outwards. We should secure that not more 
than 75 to 80 per cent of the building lots in business districts should be 
occupied by buildings, and that not more than 50 to 60 per cent of 
building lots in residential districts should be similarly occupied. The 
question of securing a uniform standard of sanitation on adjacent muni- 
cipal areas is one of great importance. Frequently cities have to take 
over rural areas on which there has been great sanitary neglect. The 
result is that they do not care to incorporate such areas until they are 
compelled to and then they have to incur large expenditure in bringing 
them up to the proper standard. 

Housing conditions require more control during the early periods 
of land dev elopment. It is cheaper and easier to prevent slums being 
created than to remove them or correct them after they have become 
established.* 


*In the evidence given at the Inquiry into the Dublin revolt it was shown that one 
of the chief causes that led up to that revolt was the bad housing conditions in which 
- c . . * - . . c . 

a great part of the inhabitants of Dublin had lived for generations. 
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(3) Amenity—There are certain directions in which it is essential to 
improve land development in cities in order to secure a minimum stand- 
ard of public health. Beyond that there are directions in which it is 
desirable but not so necessary to provide more agreeable surroundings 
around the homes of the people. What is called ‘‘amenity”’ or agree- 
ableness in connection with the laying out of land comes within this 
second category. In most countries it has come to be recognized that 
things which were formerly regarded as merely agreeable or zsthetic 
are essential for purposes of health. The preservation of natural features, 
such as river banks and trees, the provision of more play places for the 
children near to their homes and the application of more science to the 
laying out of the park system are becoming more and more practical 
questions, which, in the interests of health and economy, city govern- 
ments cannot ignore. 


(4) Co-operation—There is frequently an unfortunate conflict of 
opinion between adjacent local authorities regarding matters which 
affect them in common. We need more co-operation between such 
authorities and also between local councils and owners of real estate, 


DEPRECIATION OF PROPERTY BY BAD PLANNING 


One of the objects of town planning is to prevent the depreciation of residential property 
by the erection of factories in juxtaposition to good homes, as in the case shown in 
the illustration. In a case of this kind in Niagara Falls the erection of a mill next 
to a small house caused the insurance rates of the house-owner to be increased to 
the extent of over $116 ‘per annum, and, although this meant practical con- 
fiscation of his property, he had no redress. Liberty has shadow as well as substance 
and should not be permitted to become license to injure others. 
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The initiative in such co-operation must come from the authorities 
themselves, and in practice it is usually found that those who represent 
the real estate interest are not unwilling to co-operate if they are ap- 
proached in time. As a matter of practice no class of taxpayer suffers 
more from haphazard development and a wasteful system of carrying 
out local improvements than the land-owning class as a whole. When 
approached individually, real estate owners are often difficult to negoti- 
ate with, but are much more reasonable when dealt with together in a 
comprehensive scheme. 

The above four matters give a general idea of what is proposed to be 
dealt with under a town planning act. As already stated, this is not a 
time to propose legislation which would encourage local authorities to 
incur increased expenditure on re-construction schemes, but it is a time 
above all others to secure powers which will prevent bad development 
and thus avoid the necessity for re-construction schemes in the future 
in regard to land which is still unbuilt upon. 


PuBLIC HEALTH 


The effective regulation of the methods of using and developing 
land lies at the root of all problems relating to public health. There are, 
however, many bad conditions already in existence and now being 
created with which prospective town planning and housing schemes will 
be powerless to deal. These must be remedied by means of corrective 
measures effected through the Provincial and Local Boards of Health, 
which are doing much good work but require to be stimulated to greater 
activity and more courage by the pressure of public opinion. The in- 
fantile death rate is still 40 per cent too high; a death rate of 22 per cent 
in at least one Canadian city as against 15 per cent in New York is most 
deplorable from every point of view. There is need for higher standards 
and more vigilance all round. Sporadic educational work such as clean-up 
weeks, child welfare exhibitions, etc., are excellent in their way, but 
constant pressure on the administrative authorities is needed to get 
results. More facts and statistics relating to existing conditions need to 
be collected to enable comparisons to be made. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


The method of local government in Canada does not, on the whole, 
tend to secure the most efficient administration of municipal affairs. 
and public health. There is need for a better and more uniform method 
of accounting and auditing public accounts; also for a comparison of 
standards of construction in regard to roads, water supply, sewerage, 
etc.—due regard being paid to the varying conditions in the different 
municipalities. 

The matter is of great urgency in view of the great problems affect- 
ing municipal life that will arise after the war. 

There should be a fully equipped department of municipal affairs 
formed in every province with skilled advisers and a Minister at its 
head. The question of the kind of machinery required and the relation- 
ship between the province, city or town needs careful study. At present 
no province has adequate municipal machinery although a few have the 
beginnings of a provincial department. 
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In Canada we have to take the public with us in connection with 
reforms of any kind, and it is important to educate public opinion in 
regard to any proposals of a novel character, such as are involved in 
town planning legislation. In this process of education there need to be 
national, provincial and local organizations. The Civic Improvement 
League of Canada is a Dominion-wide organization and members of that 
League will be entitled to receive the literature of the Commission of 
Conservation dealing with public health and town planning. It is 
desired to have local branches of the league in every city, town and 
village, whether in the form of a joint conference af existing civic organ- 
isations or in the form of a new league. It is hoped that all the existing 
organisations which deal with civic matters, including housing or public 
health, will affiliate with the Dominion body.* 

THomaAs ADAMS 


*Reports of the two conferences held to form the Civic Improvement League of 
Canada can be obtained on application to the Commission of Conservation, Ottawa. 


COST OF IMPROVED BUILDING LAND FOR 
HOUSING PURPOSES* 


S the cost paid for building land (improved or unimproved) must, 
of necessity, influence the ultimate rent paid for the house or 
houses built thereon, it will be of interest to consider what would 

be a fair price for land purchased for the purpose of erecting thereon 
houses for industrial workers. 

The following calculations are based upon land 133 feet deep, being 
100 feet for depth of lot and 33 feet for road allowance, the latter being 
one-half the roadway allowance of 66 feet required by the laws of 
Ontario. 

It has been told that this width, for one street, is, under ordinary 
circumstances, too great (see article pages 17-20, Oct. 19, Conservation 
of Life), and that it would be of more benefit to the public were it per- 
missible (under proper restrictions) to decrease the road allowance for a 
front road, if another allowance were provided for behind the lot. 

Whether the total road allowance be situated in front of the lot, or 
23 feet (being half of a front road of 46 feet) be allowed in the front, and 
10 feet (being half of a back road of 20 feet) be allowed at the back of the 
lot, thus arranging for a front and back road allowance, is of small con- 
sequence in this discussion. 

_As the superficial contents of an acre of land varies in the provinces 
of Canada, for this calculation an acre of 43,650 square feet is used. 
Each foot of frontage in a building lot 100 feet deep, with 33 feet road 
allowance, require 133 square feet of land. To this must be added and 
allowance for cross streets, and for unbuilt upon spaces between the ends 
of rows of houses, if houses are erected in rows; these spaces are necessary 
to provide against a possible conflagration. This allowance should not 
exceed 5 per cent, making a total area of 140 square feet for each foot of 
frontage, or 311 feet of frontage per acre. 


*FEditorial note.—This article is of great interest as showing the great difference _ 
between what may be called the ‘“‘wholesale”’ and the “‘retail’’ value of land. Correspond- 
ence, confirming or disputing the facts and figures given by Mr. Simpson, is invited. 
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The narrowest frontage allowable for houses erected in rows is 14 
feet, or 22 houses per acre. Such narrow houses, however, are not re- 
commended in this climate where a frontage of 18 feet or 20 feet is the 
least that should be allowed. At 20 feet there would be 151% houses 
per acre. 

Good quality farm land, properly cleared, fenced and surface drain- 
ed, but without buildings, should not be worth more than $100 per acre 
in Canada, so that the land value of a house occupying 14 feet frontage 
of unimproved but of good quality farm land is worth $4.55 per house, 
and for 20 feet frontage $6.38 per house. 

The value of a building lot of 40 feet frontage of unimproved land 
is less than $13. 

To justify such a lot being sold at from $250 to $600 it is necessary 
that modern improvements be made thereon. In Canada such im- 
provements are not usually made at the cost of the vendors, but, if the 
purchasers are to build houses with sanitary surroundings, these ab- 
solutely necessary improvements are either made and paid for by the 
purchasers, or by the municipal corporation, in which latter case the 
municipality bears the cost in whole or in part. 

The improvements necessary to convert farm land into improved 
building lots, and their cost, are as follows: 


Per lot of 
40 feet Per acre 
frontage 
Surveying, subdividing and registration................. $ 5.00 $ 38.75 
Roadway:— 
14 of aay oF 18 feet x 40 feet — 720 square feet at 20c 144.00 1,116.00 
l-curb: tor 40 leet j.0034 2 c2t ban tedden Raman oe \ 
1 5-foot sidewalk for 40 feet..............0 0.00005. J Cee evoene 
Sewers and surface drainage:— 
40 feet sewer at $1.50................ $60 .00 
40 feet surface drainage at...... erenera 5.00 
Proportion of main sewer............. 20.00 
85.00 658.75 
Water and fire protection:— 
40 feet at $1.00 (no allowance for main pipes or pumps) 40.00 310.00 
Lighting:— 
Poles, transmission line and arc lamps for street light- 
UNG sai x BOGE ee a ER vy aa Matin eee Ss eae 4 10.00 77.50 


$344 .00 $2,666.00 


The above costs are the lowest usually secured, but local conditions 
may cause very wide variations. 


SUMMARY 

Based on a building lot of 40 feet frontage:— 
First cost, based on a high price of agricultural land................. $13 
Cost, after allowing for cost of subdividing.....................0005. 18 
Price demanded by real estate speculators................. 00000 0ee $250 to 600 
Cost of improvements necessary to ensure sanitary surroundings...... 340 to 500 
Total cost of improved land based on real estate speculators’ prices.... 600 to 1,100 
Making an annual rental for land above at 6 per cent............... 36 to 66 
If houses built in a row the annual saving is...................0000. 18 to 33 


Louis SIMPSO. 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS IN BERLIN (GERMANY) 


HE example of Germany in the matter of town planning and in 

efficiency in municipal government has been frequently quoted as 

one to be studied and followed. American writers have been parti- 
cularly laudatory of German cities in comparison with British cities, 
their enthusiasm for the former being no doubt due to the ostentatious 
and showy character of the main thoroughfares. But the veneer of 
grandeur which is given to cities like Berlin by the wide and much 
decorated boulevards and parkways covers up defects in housing condi- 
tions which are probably as bad as any in Europe and much worse than 
anything in London or other British cities. Official regulations control 
the sky-line of the buildings but do not ensure healthy homes and 
official regulations keep the children cleaner looking than in British cities 
hut do not prevent them having a greater death rate from tuberculosis 
and a much larger proportion of such ailments as rickets. Town plan- 
ning may be regarded as good, in its most important aspect, in so far as 
it raises the standard of public health or gives better housing conditions, 
and as bad in proportion as the reverse is the case. Judged by that 
standard, German town planning is a failure. 

In 1910, the writer paid a visit to Germany and studied the housing 
conditions of Berlin. This article contains the facts and views then set 
down in a memorandum and is, therefore, in no way biased by subsequent 
events. 

Like most German towns Berlin is a city of high tenements, in which 
the rich, in certain districts, and the poor in others, are housed closely 
together in flats. The tenements are four to six and more storeys in 
height, with fronts overlooking comparatively wide streets and with 
backs so closely surrounded or wedged in with other buildings as to 
render them for the most part almost impenetrable to the sun and 
inaccessible to currents of fresh air. 

To repeat the census figures quoted in the British Board of Trade 
report of 1907—in 1900, of every 1,000 houses in Berlin and 23 im- 
mediate suburbs, 58 had 1 storey, 92 had 2 storeys, 215 had 4 storeys, 
466 had 5 storeys, 71 had 6 storeys and 4 had 7 storeys. 

In Berlin proper 539 per 1,000 had 5 storeys and 99 had 6 or 7 
storeys. These tenements are built for the most part overlooking quad- 
rangular courtyards. 

In some German towns there is evidence of a tendency on the part 
of the well-to-do to spread themselves more into the suburbs and live in 
small detached villas, but there is not much evidence of this in Berlin. 
Apart from the large expensive villas erected in the Griinwald, suburban 
development round the outer fringes of Berlin seems, for the most part, 
to take the same crowded form as in the central districts. Indeed, in 
some suburbs, the percentage of dwellings forming a part of high tene- 
ment buildings is greater than in Berlin proper; for instance, in the Report 
of the Board of Trade it is pointed out that in Schéneberg the number of 
5 storey houses is 657 per 1,000 as against 539 in Berlin. 

In general there seems to be an absence of regard for ventilation and 
much less attention is given to this than in England. Nor is there the 
same demand for privacy. The back windows of houses and other pre- 
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mises overlook each other in an obtrusive way which would not be 
tolerated in England. The recourse of the inhabitants to open-air café 
life during the day and evening in the wide streets may to some extent 
counteract the unhealthy effects of such conditions. But the fact that 
the conditions are unhealthy and have a most serious effect on child 
life appears to be Reneveiy admitted by those who have studied the 
question. 


Prof. Eberstadt of Berlin University, in an interview with the 
writer, expressed himself as convinced of the superior healthfulness of 
English conditions, notwithstanding all that is being done in German 
towns, at great expense and with admirable foresight, in planning streets 
and controlling development. He regards the dirty children of English 
streets as healthier in all respects than the clean but rickety children of 
the Berlin courtyards. 


PRUSSIAN TOWN PLANNING LAW 


Prof. Eberstadt foresees very great difficulty in getting any im- 
provement in regard to overcrowding in Berlin. The whole tendency of 
the law and administration seems to be based on the assumption that the 
tenement system is inevitable. The Prussian Act of 1875 has for its 
chief objects the regulation of building lines, the improvement of the 
frontage of buildings and the widening of streets, so as to make the tene- 
ment system as healthy as it can be, and provides the basis for local 
acts and by-laws. Little or no attention seems to be given to the ques- 
tion of air space or ventilation, or to the appearance of the backs of 
houses. 


Wuy TENEMENT BUILDINGS ARE ENCOURAGED 


The law encourages costly streets with the result that the frontage 
land is made too expensive for the erection of other than tenement 
buildings. Pride in town planning leads in the same direction. Wide 
tree-planted streets are only practical where the building sites fronting 
upon them can produce a large return, and this is only possible with 
closely concentrated building. Architecturally, German town planning 
is also largely directed by those who believe in closed-in street effects, 
and many-storied buildings are considered best for this purpose. The 
municipality also gains by the present system, since it involves less 
length of road, shorter lengths of drains and pipes, and greater con- 
centration for transport and other purposes. Land is mostly owned in 
small sections, very largely by builders and bodies interested in build- 
ing schemes. The owners of land in the city are seldom, as in England, 
owners of suburban and rural estates. Their interest seems generally 
to be concentrated in the city, and their wealth is employed to swell the 
value of the urban sites. The whole system and the interests created by 
it are opposed to encouraging the people to own their own houses and 
are largely responsible for the absence of home life which is strikingly 
evident in Continental cities. Thus centralisation has become a strongly 
marked feature of the German city, supported by numerous vested in- 
terests and by the administrative bodies. 
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Do THE GERMANS PREFER THE FLAT To THE COTTAGE? 


It has been suggested that, apart from the many interests which are 
dependent on the existing system, the people in general prefer the flat to 
the detached cottage and garden, even if the latter were a practical 
alternative. But the evidence of a strong desire for growing flowers and 
cultivating allotments on the part of the working classes rather supports 
the contrary view. Large areas of allotments are laid out all round the 
city and men travel long distances and pay high rents (amounting up to 
$50 per acre) for their little patches of garden in the suburbs. Many | 
streets of working-class houses have almost unbroken rows of flowers 
and creepers along their balconies from one end of the street to the 
other. There is plenty of evidence of a fondness for gardening and 
flowers which has little opportunity of being gratified in the closely 
crowded tenement. 

Compared with the few who get the benefit of the front balconies 
there must be very many more who have to live in flats overlooking 
gloomy back courts and alleys where flowers have little chance of receiv- 
ing sufficient air and sunshine to enable them to grow. 

Among the blocks of tenements which I inspected there were two 
which are typical and which illustrate the housing of different periods. 
One showed the method of 1872 and the other of quite recent date. 


A SAMPLE BLOCK OF DWELLINGS, 1872 


Meyers Hof, Acker Strasse—The block of flats which goes under 
this name was erected in 1872. It consists of about 250 tenements in 
seven blocks, now occupied by about 900 people and formerly occupied 
by about 2,000. The reduction in the number is due to the closing of the 
basement dwellings, the conversion of some of the houses into small 
factories and warehouses, and partly to reduction of the number in 
each dwelling. There are six blocks so arranged that only one of the 
blocks faces on the street, all the others*being situated parallel with the 
front block at distances of 36 feet from each other. 

Six blocks of Meyers Hof are of 5 storeys and a semi-basement. 
There is a common W.C. and a common entrance from the staircase to 
every group of four tenements. 

Most families occupy what is technically known as one room, but 
this consists of a room and small kitchen. This “but and ben” arrange- 
ment represents the average working-class home in Berlin. In the one 
inspected there were beds in both the room and the kitchen. The rent 
of one room and kitchen is about $5 per month for the smaller houses in 
the courts rising to $6.25 in the front block facing the street. 


A MopeErRN BLock OF DWELLINGS 


Schénhduser Allee—This is a typical block of modern dwellings 
occupied by well-to-do citizens or small craftsmen. The names and some 
of the occupations of the tenants were printed on the entrance porch. 
They comprised jewellers, music teachers, and others, including skilled 
artisans who traded in their small dwellings. The sanitary conveniences 
were better, the degree of improvement being very well represented by 
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there being a W.C. to each two tenements instead of one to each four as 
in Meyers Hof. As each room and kitchen is used for sleeping and the 
facilities for ventilation and privacy are so meagre the arrangement 
cannot be good either for health or morals. The rents are from $5.25 
to $6.25 per month for 2 rooms and $8 to $10 for 3 rooms. One tenement 
inspected was rented at $8 for three rooms, ranging from 8 by 10 feet to 
12 by 12 feet, and each contained beds. Another at $6.25 per month 
contained 2 rooms about 14 feet by 9 feet and 10 feet by 8 feet. 

All the rooms are of good height, the minimum allowed by the by- 
laws being 9 feet. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN LONDON AND BERLIN 


In a diagram inspected at.a Town Planning Exhibition in Berlin, 
the fact was illustrated that about 42 per cent of the people of Berlin 
lived in one room as against about 6 per cent in Copenhagen. One room 
in these two towns means a room anda kitchen. In London the percent- 
age of dwellings with one room as shown on the diagram referred to, was 
only about 74%, but this room does not include the extra kitchen 
compartment, although in many cases it will probably include a small 
scullery. It is therefore difficult to get a proper comparison. 

The fact remains that 42 per cent of Berlin’s population live in 
tenements of one room and a kitchen and another 33 per cent in two 
rooms and a kitchen leaving only 25 per cent living in three rooms or 
more as against a percentage of 61 living in four rooms or more in London. 

These two examples are representative of the average housing con- 
ditions of Berlin, and it would seem that the wide tree-planted streets of 
the city are only made economically possible by crowding barrack 
dwellings on their frontages and in courtyards behind in order that the 
cost can be divided over the largest possible number of dwellings. 


RELATION OF STREETS To BUILDINGS 


The question of the cost of street construction and its relation to the 
class of buildings erected and the healthy character of the homes of the 
people is one of vital importance. In Canada there is a tendency to 
encourage thinly scattered development and unnecessary wide streets 
outside of the main throughfares—a tendency diametrically opposite 
to that in Berlin and productive of a different category of evils. 

Scattered building and wide streets mean that the amount of pave- 
ment or boulevard to construct or maintain, and the length of sewers and 
mains of all kinds is relatively greater than in closer forms of develop- 
ment producing a relatively higher cost per house for local improvements. 
This relatively higher cost is accompanied by a smaller assessable value 
per acre which necessarily results from less concentrated building and 
therefore, the tendency to spread houses over wide areas causes financial 
loss, both direct and indirect. 

It is clear therefore that the construction of wide streets as main 
thoroughfares must be accompanied by some corresponding modification 
in the cost of the secondary streets required for purely residential pur- 
poses, so that housing conditions will not suffer. To a large extent this 
may be effected by judicious planning with the object of grading the 
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width and importance of streets according to their character, and the 
number and type of dwellings which these streets are intended to serve. 

Canadian and German conditions present two extremes, both of 
which require careful consideration, but it requires no argument to show 
that the German conditions, in spite of the showy character of the city 
streets, are much less healthy, and, what is almost of more importance, 
are incapable of being altered without serious financial loss. Land in 
Berlin is much dearer than in London or in most Canadian cities. 

In the suburbs of Berlin land for building purposes brings from 
$60,000 to $80,000 per acre as compared with $5,000 to $10,000 in the 
nearer London and Ottawa suburbs. 


By-Laws 
Prof. Eberstadt is of opinion that the By-laws of Berlin tend to 
encourage the block tenement system. In a communication received 
by the writer he makes the following statement on the subject: 


“It should be said that the predominance of the high-storied 
tenement system in Germany is of recent date. Even in Berlin, up 
to 1861, 60 per cent of all houses contained only 1 to 10 tenements; 
the percentage of this class has come down to 29 per cent in 1905. 
The rapid change in the housing system of Germany is attributed 
to defective measures in town planning, regulation of by-laws and 
over-capitalisation of land, these three influences joining in effect 
to raise the price of land. There is a strong movement against this 
evolution, backed by a few municipalities free from speculating 
influence, such as Ulm, and especially by the great employers of 
Western Germany, as Krupp, Hamel and the large Companies of 
Westphalia. 

“The Berlin by-laws regulate the percentage of space to be 
covered by buildings, the height of buildings generally and the 
building materials to be employed or prohibited, the thickness of 
wall, methods of construction, etc., in different districts. The 
prescriptions have been developed to a regular scheme and to a 
complex system of rules almost as difficult for the builder to know as 
to evade. After 1870, as doubtful elements entered the building 
trade, regulation became necessary, and the authorities, to stop 
short all defects in building, laid down rules to ensure durability 
and sanitation. These rules were made absolute and general, they 
encouraged the erection of the high-storied buildings and are said 
to have made it almost impossible to erect a cheap building of the 
lighter cottage construction. 

“For the next period of the development of by-laws, distinctions 
were introduced between the different districts of the towns, viz: 
central district, town extension district, factory district, detached 
houses and villas district, with numerous sub-distinctions. The 
by-laws of Frankfort, Cologne, Diisseldorf, and Munich are con- 
spicuous for working out distinctions up to 15 classifications. The 
effect—taking for granted that certain improvements have been 
arrived at—is on the whole not satisfactory. The power of framing 
the by-laws in some towns is vested with government authorities, 
and in others is trusted to the municipal bodies under government 
control. 
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‘The new school of town-planners has for one of its objects the 
simplification of the by-laws. It proposes that by-laws should be 
made to distinguish fundamentally between the high-storied build- 
ing and the cottage and give special rules for both.” 

Apart from the Unter den Linden and a few of the main thorough- 
fares, and many isolated architectural features of interest there is little 
to see in Berlin which can be taken as an example to follow and in 
-regard to housing conditions there is much that can be taken as an 
example to avoid. CIvis. 


PROGRESS OF CIVIC IMPROVEMENT IN CANADA 


Nova Scotia—The Halifax Civic Improvement League is one of the 
most active propagandist bodies in Canada. Its executive is wisely 
directed and enjoys the advantage of having considerable influence with 
the legislative and municipal authorities. It does not neglect such work 
as promoting cleaning-up, garden improvement, and other practical 
forms of securing the ‘‘city beautiful’? by means of individual action, 
but, on the other hand, it does not permit these things so to absorb its 
energies that it is unable to find time for the even more important work 
of promoting legislative and administrative action to deal with the causes 
of bad social conditions. Nova Scotia leads the provinces of Canada in 
its housing and town planning legislation, and the work of the league has 
greatly helped in placing the province in that position. Now that the 
necessary legal powers have been obtained to enable some effective re- 
form to be achieved, the league is directing its attention to the practical 
application of these powers. Town Planning Boards are being formed in 
the different cities and towns and a scheme is being promoted.to erect a 
model village as an object lesson on housing reform. A Housing Act 
was passed in May to facilitate the raising of capital for a housing scheme. 

The first steps have been taken to secure the preparation of a town 
planning scheme for Greater Halifax. 

At the annual meeting of the Nova Scotia Union of Municipalities, 
to be held in August next, it is intended to arrange for a full discussion 
of the question of the desirability of setting up a Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs for the province. This is the next urgent need in the matter 
of legislation in Nova Scotia. 

New Brunswick—The preparation of the town planning scheme for 
Greater St. John is proceeding somewhat slowly owing to the conditions 
created by the war. Following a recent municipal election, which 
changed the personnel of the City Commission, from which a proportion 
of members of the Town Planning Commission are selected, the latter 
Commission has been reconstituted. Mayor Hayes takes the place of 
Ex-Mayor Frink and Mr. J. H. Burditt has been appointed chairman. 


Prince Edward Island—An influential commission has been ap- 
pointed to take up questions affecting the future development of the 
province. A conference is to be held at Charlottetown in the early part 
of August, when various civic problems will be discussed. 

Quebec—The need for housing accommodation in Sherbrooke has 
caused the Board of Trade-of that city to take up the question of forming 
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HALIFAX OCEAN TERMINALS 


The new Halifax Ocean terminals are in an advanced state of construction and the first basin of the new harbour appears likely to be ready 
for use this year. Halifax is sure to have a great future and the question of preparing a town planning scheme before the city grows 
larger is regarded as of great importance. 
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a housing company under the Provincial Act to encourage the provision 
of dwellings for the people. There is reason to believe that a scheme will 
be launched to provide additional dwellings in the form of cottages with 
gardens in one of the suburbs of the city. 

At different times there have been proposals for creating a garden 
suburb near Montreal. One of the difficulties has been to obtain a suit- 
able site at a reasonable price, suburban land around Montreal being 
notoriously ‘“‘boosted”’ in value and hard to acquire. This difficulty is 
being lessened by the depression in real estate values and there appears to 
be a prospect of getting a large housing scheme started on an estate of 
over 1,000 acres. The matter is being investigated by the Town Plan- 
ning Adviser of the Commission of Conservation. 

The presentation of a town planning bill to the Legislature has been 
deferred till next session. 

The annual meeting of the Dominion Good Roads Association was 
held at Montreal in March. A special report of this meeting has been 
published by the Municipal Journal. 


Ontario—Pragress in town planning in Ontario is slow, owing to the 
absence of suitable legislation, and keen disappointment is felt in many 
parts of the province that the Government was not able to introducé a 
Town Planning Bill at the last sitting of the Legislature. There is no 
province in which there is more urgent: need for legislation and none in 
which public opinion has shown itself so strongly in favour of it. It is 
hoped that something will be done to meet the public demand when 
Parliament resumes its sittings, but meanwhile several important schemes 
have had to be deferred. 


THE EXAMPLE OF RENFREW 


Real estate development is very active at Renfrew and several new 
sub-divisions were placed on the market in April and May. The city 
council has taken the advice of the Town Planning Branch of the Com- 
mission of Conservation in regard to all the sub-divisions. The result 
has been that all the real estate operators agreed to every proposal made 
for improving their plans and for linking them up in a satisfactory manner 
with the general plan of the town. Main arterial roads 100 feet in width 
were obtained where needed for purposes of traffic thoroughfares, sites 
for public buildings and recreation have been reserved without cost to 
the tax-payers, and it has been agreed that a wooded ravine which 
intersects one of the properties shall be handed over by the owner to the 
town. All this does not mean that the owners of real estate in Renfrew 
are philanthropic; on the contrary they are acting frankly in their own 
interest in thus adapting their plans to the requirements of the Town 
Council. But their self-interest is of an enlightened character; they are 
merely responsive to the argument that their interests and the general 
interests of the community are in harmony. The Renfrew case proves 
that the blame for bad land development rests in the final analysis with 
the local authorities. Without any expert guidance or knowledge of 
their own requirements, councils are usually unable to make constructive 
suggestions to owners when plans are submitted. Perhaps, to give them- 
selves some sort of satisfaction that they are looking after the public 
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interest, or to prevent the repetition of some evil that has previously 
come to their notice, they impose conditions which cost the owners of 
land a good deal without giving the public any corresponding advantage. 
What is most exacting and costly to the real estate owner is not neces- 
sarily best for the public; indeed so much are their interests in common 
that unnecessary loss to the one is loss to the other. Real estate develop- 
ment will proceed on satisfactory lines in proportion as a local authority 
has, first, adequate powers under a town planning act and, second, the 
expert guidance necessary to enable it to put forw ard constructive 
suggestions in lieu of destructive criticism. 

One unfortunate weakness in the Renfrew scheme is that both the 
council and the owners alike have, by reason of a provincial by-law, to 
face the great and wasteful burden of making all the streets, even the 
subsidiary side streets, not less than 66 feet wide, although to accommo- 
date traffic some are to be made 100 feet wide. The result is to waste 
large areas of valuable land that might be used for gardening, to increase 
the extent of surface for accumulating insanitary dust, to cause ulti- 
mately the spending of hundreds of thousands of dollars in making un- 
necessary pavements or boulevards, and too lengthy connections from 
sewers and water and other mains. 

One indirect effect is to cause money to be stinted on sanitary 
arrangements in the home in order to pay for streets that are not needed. 

At a time like this when economy is so important, it cannot be too 
strongly urged that the passing of a Town Planning Act to combat this 
absurdly expensive system in Ontario should not be further deferred. 


Manitoba—The Town Planning Bill introduced into the Legislative 
Assembly of Manitoba passed its third reading in April last. Although 
without the compulsory clauses of the Nova Scotia Act, it is an excellent 
measure and will pave the way for a better system of land development 
in the province. 

Saskatchewan—A well drafted Town Planning Bill was introduced 
into: the Saskatchewan Assembly in February last by the Hon. Geo. 
Langley, Minister of Municipal Affairs. The bill passed its first reading 
but, for reasons connected with other questions of a local character, had 
to be held over for another year. 

British Columbia—The question of civic improvement organisation 
in the cities of British Columbia is being taken up by the Town Planning 
Branch of the Commission of Conservation. Conferences are to be held 
in July. When the political situation is more settled it is expected that a 
Town Planning Bill will be brought forward for consideration of Parlia- 
ment. 


TOWN PLANNING AND ARTERIAL ROADS IN 
GREATER LONDON 


HE second joint conference of representatives of 137 local author- 

ities, having jurisdiction over about 1,000 square miles of territory, 

comprising Greater London and its immediate environs, met at the 
Guildhall, Westminster, on Friday, May 19, 1916. 
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The Right Hon. W. Hayes Fisher, parliamentary secretary of the 
Local Government Board, was present, and Alderman W. Regester, 
chairman of the Middlesex County Council, occupied the chair. Reports 
were presented from six sectional districts, into which Greater London 
had been divided, and these reports were adopted. 


The following resolutions were passed by the conference :— 


I.—That,in view of the vital importance of securing the harmonious 
development of Greater London by carrying into effect carefully con- 
sidered schemes for the construction of new arterial roads, and, more 
especially, in view of the opportunity, which will be afforded by the 
construction of such roads, for the profitable employment of surplus 
labour in any period of unemployment which may arise after the war, 
this conference, in submitting to the Prime Minister and the President 
of the Local Government Board the conclusions of the sectional confer- 
ences, desires respectfully to make the following suggestions :-— 

(a) That all practicable steps should immediately be taken to 
induce local authorities to secure the reservation of the necessary land 
for such roads, by the exercise of their powers under the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc., Act, 1909. 

(b) That, in order to encourage and aid local authorities in thus 
exercising their town planning powers—thereby securing that the 
projected roads shall be provided at a minimum of cost—the Govern- 
ment should, by means of co-operation between the various departments 
of state and the county authorities concerned, arrange that local author- 
ities preparing town planning schemes for their respective areas, and 
including in these schemes the projected arterial roads, shall be given a 
guarantee that a considerable portion of the cost shall be borne by a 
central authority.* 

II1.—That, having regard, not merely to the large amount of time 
and trouble that has been expended in the consideration and selection of 
suitable routes for arterial roads in Greater London, but to the extreme 
urgency of preserving the opportunity for creating the arterial roads 
which have been found by these conferences to be necessary, and to the 
important part these traffic avenues will play in the future development 
and growth of the Metropolis. 

This conference is desirous of recording its opinion that it is im- 
perative that steps should be immediately taken through the Local 
Government Board or other Authority to secure the routes of such new 
or improved thoroughfares as are set forth in the important traffic 
proposals contained in the “‘Report of the Conference on Arterial Roads 
in Greater London.”’ 


II1]—That the Prime Minister and the President of the Local 
Government Board be asked to receive a deputation to present the 
report summarising the conclusions of the six sectional conferences, the 
reports of the sectional conferences, and the resolutions passed at this 
second main conference. And that the members forming the sub-com- 
mittees of the sectional conferences be and hereby are appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange the details of the deputation. 


*This means a national authority. 
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The opinions expressed and statistics quoted by the writers of articles and papers 
appearing in Conservation of Life are the opinions and statistics of the authors only. 


THE MODERN CONCEPTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Cuas. J. Hastincs, M.D., L.R.C.P.I., 
Medical Officer of Health, Toronto 


First ARTICLE 


HILE there is an element of interest in connection with the 

history of public health administration, the development of pre- 

ventive medicine has been so slow and the consequent sacrifice 
of human life so great that, when we glance over the public health fields 
of the past, we see them densely studded with tombstones and monu- 
ments marking the graves of those whose lives have been sacrificed in 
the struggle with preventable diseases. It is true that for centuries some 
effort has been made along the lines of hygiene and sanitation. Under the 
Mosaic dispensation, provisions were made for the careful selection and 
preparation of foods; the segregation of those sick with communicable 
diseases; home sanitation and personal hygiene. Preventive medicine 
among the Greeks took more the form of physical culture, while the 
Romans had due regard for their sewage disposal and pure water supplies, 
as was manifested by the Cloaca Maxima and the aqueducts, both of 
which are still in use, though constructed B.C. Health physicians were 
appointed in Rome, about 495 B.C., to look after the public health in 
the districts assigned them. These were probably the first medical 
officers of health on record. The first health officer in the British Empire 
was not appointed until 1847. 

I presume there never was a time in the history of the world in 
which human life and human efficiency were held at as high a premium 
as at the present. Every nation, in time of war especially, expects every 
man to do his duty, but whether or not they will be in a physical con- 
dition to do their duty, depends in a great measure on whether or not 
that nation has done its duty by them in early childhood. In glancing 
over the history of the past, one is impressed by the fact that nothing but 
a calamity or impending calamity will arouse mankind, individually or 
collectively, to a sense of their duty to their fellow men. Every nation 
engaged in the present conflict has had this forcibly impressed on it by 
the appalling number that had to be rejected as unfit for military service. 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF EARLY TIMES 


Preventive medicine received a lamentable setback in the early part 
of the Christian era due to the superstitions and doctrinal delusions 
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that disease and pestilence were the result of a visitation of divine wrath, 
in consequence of which their energies were diverted from sanitation and 
preventive measures generally to the building of hospitals and other pro- 
visions for the care of the sick, so that even in the medieval ages the 
general unsanitary conditions of London were a reflection on the intelli- 
gence of her people. It was no doubt this that Ruskin had in mind when, 
years ago, in referring to public health administration, he said ‘‘Any 
interference which tends to reform and protect the health of the masses 
is viewed by them as an unwarranted interference with their vested ~ 
rights in inevitable disease and death.”” One naturally sympathizes with 
people so primitive and so supertitious, but, after a brief investigation 
into present day methods of public health administration, we might with 
advantage conserve some of our sympathies until we have, in the light 
of present knowledge, analysed more carefully present methods of public 
health administration, and then decide how far we are removed from 
those superstitions—what advances we have made. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF CONSERVATION OF LIFE 


Preventive medicine has dragged its slow length along down through 
the centuries until the discovery and acceptance of the germ origin of 
disease. Governments are annually spending tens of thousands in the 
conservation of forests, mines, fisheries and various other industries, and 
advisedly so, but while doing this why not devote a proportionate 
amount at least to the conserving of the men and women for whose 
benefit these other conservation efforts are made. The great difficulty 
in the past has been the absence of monetary value placed on human life. 
A deputation waited upon the United States Congress a few years ago 
endeavoring to obtain financial assistance for the prevention of the 
spread of communicable diseases. A member of Congress informed them, 
in terms of sarcasm and disgust with his government, that they would 
have to have an epidemic that would kill off about 40,000 of their 
citizens before they could hope to get help from the government. One 
reason why advances in preventive medicine have been so slow in that 
prevention lacks dramatic.interest. It lacks those tragic characteristics 
which always appeal to the masses. 


In the United States and Canada there has been an awakening, 
but, although all have been more or less aroused, great masses are still 
sitting massaging their heads. It is gratifying, nevertheless, to know that 
they are awake, and while there is evidence that through the mist and 
haze they can see the grey dawn of the health age, yet there are lingering 
somewhere in their grey matter remnants of the deep impressions of the 
not far distant past when sickness and death were looked upon as a 
dispensation of Providence. 

“‘New conditions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient forms uncouth.” 


Rarely does one find a more fitting application for those lines of Lowell 
than in the solution of the problems of preventive medicine, in the light 
of our present knowledge of the cause of communicable and preventable 
a and the means by which they are transmitted from one person to 
another. 
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On this continent exponents of preventive medicine have recognized 
the handwriting on the wall and are looking and hoping for a national 
organization of health, in order that we may efficiently accomplish in 
the future that which we have in a sense only been touching the fringe of 
in the past. But this cannot be accomplished without the expenditure of 
large sums of money and, in order to obtain this money, we must be in a 
position to show that the expenditure is warranted. Gladstone once said: 
—‘In the health of the people lies the strength of the nation.” It isa 
recognized fact that on the efficient solution of the problems of public 
health depends the comfort and prosperity of our people and the future 
greatness of our nations. But, unfortunately, our civilization has not 
sufficiently advanced for us to appeal for this on humane grounds alone, 
therefore, we have to present the economic side of the problem in cold 
figures of dollars and cents. For this purpose probably the most valuable 
and most reliable records we have are contained in the Report of the 
Committee of One Hundred on National Health, dealing with the national 
vitality and setting forth its waste and conservation, as prepared by 
Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale. From this report we learn that there are 
3,000,000 persons in the United States at all times suffering from some 
form of sickness (equal to approximately 300,000 in Canada), of whom 
about 1,100,000 are in the working period of life, three-quarters being 
actual workers, who must lose at least $700 per year, making an aggregate 
loss from illness of $550,000,000. The expense of medicine, medical 
attendance, extra foods, etc., would equal this amount, thus we have the 
total cost of illness as approximately $1,100,000,000, of which it is 
assumed that at least one-half is preventable. The annual loss from 
preventable deaths has been conservatively estimated at $1,100,000,000. 
If to this we add the $550,000,000 loss from preventable sickness, we 
have a total of $1,650,000,000 as the approximate annual monetary loss 
to these two nations from preventable sickness and death, and these 
figures are considered by practical and reliable authorities as extremely 
conservative. Furthermore, no attempt is made here at estimating the 
loss from the after effects of many of these diseases, that ofttimes 
handicap the victim for the balance of his life. No attempt is made to 
estimate what this enormous amount means in human blood, in agony, 
pain, sorrow and tears; nor to assess the loss to the children that are left 
fatherless and motherless. As Prof. Fisher expresses it, ‘‘Poverty and 
disease are twin evils, and each plays into the hands of the other, and 
from each or both spring vice and crime.” 

Of the 690,000 who die annually in Canada and the United States 
from preventable disease, a fitting epitaph for a large percentage would 
be—‘‘Poisoned by sewage-polluted water’’; for a still larger percentage 
the ‘“‘Poisoned by milk,” and for a still greater number ‘‘Victims of the 
white plague’”’ resulting from poverty and ignorance. 

Of the $1,650,000,000 loss to.these nations, over $250,000,000 are 
expended on medical attendance and medicine in endeavoring to cure 
diseases that never should have occurred. The United States and Canada 
are squandering $200,000,000 annually on patent medicines, and less 
than $5,000,000 on public health and prevention of disease—they are 
only tinkering with the problem. I venture to say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that, if the amount of money spent in the attempt to cure 
diseases that should never have occurred, plus the amount spent annually 
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on patent-medicines, was spent in the organization and administration 
of a national army of health, in less than one decade preventable diseases 
would be prevented. 

These are hard facts, referring only to the monetary loss. They are 
black clouds, but it is gratifying to see evidences of clearing all around the 
horizon, revealing the dawn of the health era, when the money that is. 
now being squandered in endeavoring to cure diseases that never should 
have occurred will be spent on their prevention. Pasteur assured us 
years ago that itis within the power of man to rid himself of every para- 
sitic disease. This can only be hoped for by means of efficient appro- 
priation, efficient organization and efficient administration. In an address. 
before the British Medical Association some seven or eight years ago, 
Sir James Barr stated that if the people were but alive to their own 
interests they would pay medical men more liberally for directing them 
in the paths of truths and in the way of health, rather than for treating 
them for diseases which, if properly guided, they would never have had. 
If the money now spent for treatment of disease was directed to the pre- 
servation of health, our hospitals and almshouses would not be half 
filled; and, I may add, our empty isolation hospitals would stand as 
monuments to the national somnolence of the past. 


SUGGESTED READJUSTMENT OF DUTIES OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
DEPARTMENTS 


It is fitting, however, that, while waiting and working for that 
altruism—a national health organization—we examine our methods of 
health administration, and in doing so, we will find we have been doing 
things in the past which we might well have left undone, and, by careful 
elimination, we may relieve our departments of much expenditure that 
can be used to better advantage along other lines of action. This is. 
imperative, in view of the fact that the inadequacy of public health work 
in many states, provinces and cities is due to inadequate appropriations, 
a large portion of which is often expended on what might better be 
termed the esthetic side of public health work, and which has little or 
no direct bearing on the cause or prevention of disease. For instance,. 
many departments of health are burdened with street cleaning, garbage 
collection and disposal, plumbing and drain inspection, sewage disposal 
and water purification. 


THE BASIS OF SCIENTIFIC HEALTH WoRK 


The first advance made in scientific public health work was based 
on the germ origin of disease, and a still further advance has been brought 
about by a more accurate knowledge of the sources and modes of in- 
fection. It is now pretty generally conceded by laboratory workers that 
disease-producing germs do not live long outside of the body, especially 
if dried and exposed to the air and sunshine, and even those that survive 
become so attenuated as to constitute a minor source of danger. It will 
take some time, however, to eradicate the erroneous conception of the 
causes of disease, and how diseases are contracted. No health authority 
at the present time thinks for a moment that diptheria, scarlet fever, 
measles, whooping-cough or typhoid fever are contracted from street 
dusts, nor are any of our communicable diseases likely to be traced 
directly to the conditions of our streets. It was thought at one time that 
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poleo-myelitis was contracted from dust, but this is now a_ disputed 
question. 


There is, however, an element of danger from dust that cannot be 
ignored by the sanitarian, and that is the irritation produced in the 
mucous membrane of the nose and throat by particles of grit in the dust 
inhaled. For instance, it is now generally known that a certain per- 
centage of the citizens in every community are carrying the germs of 
_ diphtheria, pneumonia, influenza, and, no doubt scarlet fever and other 
communicable diseases in their mouths, noses and throats. Nature has 
provided a mucous membrane which, when healthy and unbroken, is a 
protection against these invading germs. However, the irritation or 
breaking of this protection by particles of grit may open up channels for 
infection. Thus it is more likely that the infection that occurs, which 
seems traceable to dust, is due rather to the germs already existing in 
our respiratory tract, and against which we were properly protected 
until the channels of infection were opened by the irritation produced 
by the inhalation of dust. 


To what extent tuberculosis is carried by dust, if at all, is not known. 
However, the division of tuberculosis of any well organized department 
of health, by rounding up the active and advanced cases, and seeing that 
they are properly quarantined and educated as regards the dangers from 
expectoration, is the efficient and economical means for eliminating this 
danger. 


I do not wish to be misunderstood, however, as.minimizing the 
importance of a proper system of street cleaning. In my judgment, it is 
the duty of every municipality to keep its streets clean and as free from 
dust as possible, in the interests of the comfort and convenience of the 
citizens; but the department of health should not be burdened with this 
expense or its administration. The same is true of garbage collection and 
disposal. Practically the only bearing that garbage has on public health 
is that it affords a breeding place for flies; but for comfort and con- 
venience, and the moral effect from the standpoint of cleanliness, it must 
’ be properly cared for—but not by the department of health. The same 
applies in a great measure to plumbing and drain inspection. Here, 
however, we have a much greater and more firmly fixed popular pre- 
judice to overcome. Occasionally one gets a report, even from the old 
family physician, where two or three cases of scarlet fever, diphtheria, or 
typhoid fever occur in the same house, that the department had better 
have a smoke test put on, as sewer gas is probably responsible for the 
cases. 


INCONSISTENCY IN PUBLIC HEALTH WorRK 


In this connection, one of the most glaring inconsistencies in public 
health work has existed for years. Municipalities have enacted most 
rigid plumbing by-laws to safeguard against leaks of sewer gas, while at 
the same time pouring the sewage from which this gas emanates into the 
body of water from which they subsequently take their water supply. 
Plumbing by-laws are very important, as are all building by-laws, but 
departments of health should not be burdened with their administration. 
This should rather constitute a part of the duties of the department of 
architects and buildings. However, all building and plumbing by-laws 
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should be submitted to the medical health officer for ratification. A much 
greater source of danger is the small leaks of illuminating gas, -yet few 
cities have efficient by-laws governing the installation and inspection 
of gas supplies. 

Sewage purification and disposal and water purification are engineer- 
ing problems, but should be installed under the supervision of, and 
subject to the approval of, the medical officer of health, and the efficiency 
of the plants should be determined by the laboratories of the department 
of health. But the administration of these plants should not be a part of 
the work of the department of health, nor should it be burdened with 
this expense. 

It must be apparent that if any of the foregoing be not properly 
administered, they will constitute a nuisance, and the department of 
health, in the discharge of its duties, will require of the head of the 
department that is responsible that these nuisances be abated. Having, 
therefore, relieved our departments of the expense and burden of ad- 
ministering these problems, we can direct our entire attention to the real 
problems in the prevention and control of preventable disease. 

Municipalities have for years recognized their obligations to en- 
deavor to control and render safe their water supplies and have expended 
millions of dollars, in doing so—and advisedly so—but it is only within 
the past few years that municipalities have made appropriations to safe- 
guard their public milk supplies—and yet I do not hesitate to say that 
for every case_of sickness or death caused by impure water, there are 
from ten to fifteen caused by impure milk. As Prof. Roseneau has 
pointed out “Impure milk is responsible for more sickness and death 
than all other foods combined’’—including water. 

We have been talking and writing for years of preventable diseases. 
Fortunately, we are now developing an enlightened public who will 
demand, if these diseases are preventable, that they be prevented. 


A second article on this subject dealing with industrial hygiene, 
housing, etc., will appear in the next issue of CONSERVATION OF LIFE. 


CONFERENCE ON URBAN AND RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN CANADA 


HE second annual conference of the Dominion Civic Improvement 

League was held in Winnipeg on the 28th, 29th and 30th of May 

last, under the auspices of the Dominion Civic Improvement 
League and the Civic Improvement League, Women’s Civic League, 
Citizens’ Research League, Board of Trade, Rotary Club, Manitoba 
Association of Architects, Retail Merchants’ Association, Industrial 
Bureau, and allied organizations of Winnipeg. 

Although unfortunately marred by the unavoidable absence of the 
Chairman, Sir John Willison, of Toronto, the conference was a great 
success and did much to stimulate public interest in the broad aspects 
of municipal affairs and land development in Western Canada. 

All the provinces in the Dominion were represented, among those 
present from distant points being the Marchioness of Aberdeen; Ald. 
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Owen, Vancouver, B.C.,; Commissioner F. M. Black, Edmonton, Alta.; 
F. A. Covert, Montreal, Que.; W. F. Burditt, St. John, N.B.;-Nelson 
Rattenbury, Charlottetown, P.E.I., and Ald. Kelly, Halifax, N.S., 
together with a large number of representatives from Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba. 

Among the municipalities represented, in addition to Winnipeg, 
were Medicine Hat, New Westminster, Victoria, Charleswood, Spring- 
field, Gimli, Carman, Dauphin, East St. Paul, Grey, Portage la Prairie, 
St. Vital, High Bluff, Hanover, Manitou, St. Boniface, Montcalm, 
Oakville, Souris, Peguis, Selkirk, Daly, St. Clements, Rockwood, 
Franklin, Richland, Clanwilliam, Ritchot, London, Keewatin, Fort 
Frances, Port Arthur, Moose Jaw, Melville, Glenavon, Regina, Strass- 
burg, Saskatoon, Swift Current, Whitemouth, Yorkton, Assiniboia, 
Gull Lake, Wordsworth. 

The following organizations and societies were also represented by 
delegates: Congregational Union of Canada, Winnipeg Real Estate 
Exchange, Direct Legislation League, Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Retail Merchants’ Association, Women’s Civic League, Canadian 
Credit Men’s Association, Citizens’ Research League, Life Underwriters’ 
Association, Winnipeg Printers’ Board of Trade, Immigration and 
Colonization Society of Manitoba, Canadian Society of Civil Engineers, 
Greater Winnipeg Plan Commission, Local Council of Women, Winnipeg 
Presbytery, Manitoba Association of Architects, Water Works Com- 
mission, Winnipeg Industrial Bureau, Social Service Council of Mani- 
toba, Retail Merchants’ Association of Manitoba, Social Welfare Com- 
mission, The Western Art Association, Land Values Taxation League, 
Winnipeg. 

OPENING OF CONFERENCE 


The conference was opened on the morning of May 28, at 10.30, 
Mr. G. W. Markle, president of the Winnipeg Civic Improvement 
League, presiding. Among those on the platform were Sir James Aikins, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba; Hon. T. H. Johnson, Acting Premier; 
Controller Cockburn, Acting Mayor of Winnipeg; Dr. J. W. Robertson, 
C.M.G., and Mr. James White, of the Commission of Conservation, and 
one delegate from each of the nine provinces. 

Letters of regret were read from Sir John Willison, Sir Clifford 
Sifton and Mr. G. F. Benson, of the Montreal Board of Trade. 

Sir James Aikins, in opening the conference and welcoming the 
delegates, said that Winnipeg was pressing towards better things in 
civic affairs. He appealed for a union of the east and west. Hon. T. H. 
Johnson congratulated the conference on its objects and expressed the 
view that the people would prize their citizenship more in the future 
than in the past. Acting Mayor Controller Cockburn gave the delegates 
a hearty welcome on behalf of the city. Dr. J. W. Robertson, in replying, 
paid a special tribute to Winnipeg and its officials for their progressive 
spirit and their splendid examples of development. 

Hon. J. W. Armstrong, Municipal Commissioner of Manitoba, 
opened the conference sessions by presenting a paper on ‘Municipal 
Problems in the Western Provinces.’’ A discussion was then taken up by 
Mr. J. N. Bayne, Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs for Saskatche- 
wan, and other delegates. 
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An informal luncheon was held at the Fort Garry hotel, followed by 
a discussion on the problem of the returned soldiers. Dr. J. W. Robert- 
son presided, and an interesting exchange of views took place. The 
discussion was adjourned until the following day. 


SECOND SEssION—At the second formal session of the conference, 
at which Commissioner R. D. Waugh, Ex-Mayor of Winnipeg, acted as 
chairman, papers were presented by Dr. Horace L. Brittain, director of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, Toronto, and Commissioner C. J. 
Yorath, Saskatoon, on the subject of ‘‘Municipal Finance and Adminis- 
tration.’’ These papers presented the views of two of the best informed 
municipal students in the east and west of Canada, respectively. They 
were followed by a paper on ‘‘Municipal and Vital Statistics,’’ prepared 
by Mr. R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician. Mr. S. R. Tarr, president 
of the Citizens’ Research League, opened the discussion on the papers. 


THIRD SEssION—In the evening an informal reception and supper 
was held at the Royal Alexandra hotel, at which Mr. G. W. Markle 
presided. A number of interesting addresses were delivered on subjects 
relating to civic improvement and the need for greater food production. 
The Marchioness of Aberdeen gave an address on “Ireland’s Contri- 
bution to the War,” and referred to the planning and housing conditions . 
in the city of Dublin. Mrs. Adam Shortt spoke on ‘‘The Conservation of 
Food Supplies,’’ and Mr. G. Frank Beer on ‘‘The Necessity for Applying 
Business Methods to the Carrying on of Public Affairs.’”” Among the 
other speakers were Ald. Kelly, Halifax, N.S. ; Mr. Gordon Philip, 
London, Ont., and Mr. Thomas Adams. Cinematograph views of water- 
powers and housing developments in Quebec and Manitoba were shown 
during the evening. 

FourTH SEssIonN—The fourth session was opened on Tuesday 
morning, under the chairmanship of Hon. Valentine Winkler, Minister 
of Agriculture. In a brief address he spoke of the need of scientific 
organization of agriculture. Dr. J. W. Robertson and Mr. J. W. Dafoe, 
editor of the Manitoba Free Press, spoke on ‘‘Rural Production and 
Distribution.’””’ Papers were then presented by Mr. W. F. Burditt, 
chairman of the St. John Town Planning Commission, and Mr. Thomas 
Adams on the subject of ‘Planning and Development of Rural and 
Urban Land.” 

The discussion on the problem of the returned soldiers, which took 
place at the luncheon at the Fort Garry hotel, was resumed. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. Thomas Adams, and a large number of represent- 
atives from different parts of the Dominion took part in the five-minute 
discussions. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF LEAGUE 


At the close of the discussions the meeting resolved itself into the 
annual meeting of the Dominion Civic Improvement League, and the 
following resolutions were passed, to be transmitted to the Dominion 
Council of the League: 

1. ‘‘Whereas, the present method of planning, dividing and settling land in Canada 
for agricultural purposes has not met with that measure of success which might be ex- 
pected, having regard to the great natural advantages possessed by the Dominion, the 


League again endorses its previous resolution to recommend the Federal and Provincial 
governments to make a complete survey and investigation into the problem of rural 
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development; to consider a more scientific method of laying out the land so as to en- 
courage the settlement of lands near to existing means of communication, and secure 
closer settlement of the population, more co-operation among farmers, and better 
facilities for transportation, education and social intercourse. 

“In view of the conditions likely to arise after the war, and in connection with the 
return of soldiers from the front, the League desires especially to direct attention to the 
need of this problem being dealt with in the immediate future.” 


2. “That the League again directs attention to the want of economy and efficiency 
in municipal government which in their opinion is not due to any absence of adminis- 
trative ability or executive skill in the Dominion, but to the lack of proper means of 
educating and informing public opinion, of co-operation between the provinces and 
municipalities, and of co-ordinated and skilled provincial departments dealing with 
municipal affairs and capable of advising and assisting local administration.” 


3. ‘That the system of registration of voters and election of representatives in all 
forms of government needs revision and that the Dominion Council of the League be 
requested to place the question of proportional representation on the agenda for dis- 
cussion at the next annual conference.” 


4, “That the teaching of citizenship in the schools be urged as of vital necessity to 
secure a better informed and wisely directed public opinion on civic problems.” 


5. “Whereas, there is at present no uniform system of municipal accounting and 
reporting in Canada, and, whereas, the benefit of such for mutual help, information 
and guidance are incalculable, therefore, be it resolved, that this convention place itself 
on record as favouring such uniformity and lend its moral support to the Union of 
Canadian Municipalities which is already engaged in advancing this principle,” 


6. ‘That the Provincial governments be urged to pass planning and develop- 
ment acts in all the provinces so as to secure that land will be laid out for purposes of 
economic use, health, convenience and amenity.”’ 


7. ‘Whereas, in any system dealing with employment, public employment offices 
under the direction of government are essential, and whereas the larger the territory 
organized, and, consequently, the greater the number of occupations concerned, the 
more easily can problems of employment be dealt with; therefore, be it resolved that :— 


“It is urgently desirable that every province in Canada immediately organize— 
if it has not already done so—a nucleus of an employment office system which may be 
developed as requirements demand; 

“That these provincial systems should be uniform and that measures be provided 
for close inter-provincial co-operation; and 

“That this co-operation be effected through a Federal Bureau to be established in 
connection with the Dominion Department of Labour.” 


8. (a) ‘‘Whereas, there is need for more efficient and uniform legislation and 
administration relating to vital statistics in Canada, under which each province shall 
compile its statistics to enable comparisons to be made between the different provinces, 
as well as internationally, and 

‘‘Whereas, the minimum standard for collecting vital statistics should at least be 
equal to that adopted by Australia and the United States, and 

“Whereas, public health problems, immigration and knowledge of the man power 
of the country cannot be studied without the aid of accurate statistical information; 

“Be it resolved that the Census and Statistics Office at Ottawa be congratulated 
on the steps it is taking to improve the methods of collecting vital statistics and that 
the said office and Provincial governments be memorialized regarding the urgency of 
further measures being taken to collect more accurate and comprehensive data regarding 
vital conditions. 

(b) ‘Whereas, there is no satisfactory system of collecting and tabulating muni- 
cipal statistics in Canadian provinces and the municipalities within each province have 
sometimes radically different standards, and 

“Whereas, municipal expansion is proceeding and municipal expenditure increasing 
at a rapid rate in Canada, and municipalities are unable to get the advantage of any 
comparative study of municipal developments and statistics; 

“Be it resolved that the Dominion Government be urged to institute a Federal 
system of municipal statistics in co-operation with the municipal departments, bu- 
reaus, or branches, of the Provincial governments. 


9. ‘‘Whereas, the problem of returned soldiers is of pressing national importance 
and should be dealt with independently of the problem of land settlement, and 
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‘Whereas, the organization of effective means of educating ex-service men to the 
class of industries for which their inclination and ability will suit them, other than those 
who are disabled and who are therefore being taken care of by the Hospitals Com- 
mission, requires the attention of a skilled and non-political federal commission acting 
in co-operation with the provinces and municipalities, and 

‘“‘Whareas, land settlement should not be forced or artificially stimulated in the sole 
interest of disposing of lands or increasing rural population, and : 

‘‘Whereas, the establishment of any colonies or the promotion of any system of 
land settlement should be carried out on scientific lines and with due regard to the 
economic use of the land, so as to secure the facilities necessary for increasing pro- 
duction in all classes of industry, including manufacture and agriculture, and 

‘‘Whereas, there is need for an elaborate survey and inventory of land resources 
and the preparation of complete topographical maps of land in Canada, the opportunity 
should be taken to employ those ex-soldiers who have suitable training for this purpose 
to make a survey of these resources and prepare the necessary maps. 

“Be it resolved that the attention of the Dominion and Provincial governments be 
drawn to the importance of these matters, notwithstanding the work that is already 
being accomplished by the Dominion Government through the Soldiers’ Aid 
Commission.” 

10. ‘‘That the League records its adherence to its previous resolution in favour of 
better leagues to control immigration, to improve civil service standards and to form a 
Dominion department of public health.” 

In accordance with the suggestion made by Mrs. John Dick, of the 
Women’s Civic League, it was resolved that a resolution with reference 
to the financial care of disabled soldiers should be drafted by Mrs. Dick 
and transmitted to the Dominion Council for consideration. 

An invitation was presented from the Vancouver City Council 
asking the Conference to meet in British Columbia in 1918. The invi- 
tation was personally supported by Ald. Owen, Chairman of the Board 
of Health, of Vancouver. Mr. F. A. Covert, of Montreal, suggested that 
the 1918 conference should probably be held in the east, preferably in 
the Maritime Provinces, and the invitation of the Vancouver Council 
accepted for 1919. It was decided to leave the matter with the Domin- 
ion Council, subject to the recommendation of the meeting that. the 
two next conferences be held in British Columbia and the Maritime 
Provinces in the most convenient order and subject to an invitation 
being received from the Maritime Provinces. 

The following western representatives were added to the Dominion 
Council of the Civic Improvement League: Commissioner F. M. Black, 
Edmonton, Alta.; Mr. G. W. Markle, Winnipeg; Commissioner C. J. 
Yorath, Saskatoon; Ald. Owen, Vancouver, and Mrs. H. Day, Victoria. 

During the afternoon visitors were driven round the city parks and 
streets by courtesy of a number of the business men of the city. 

The closing session was held at 8 p.m. and consisted of a joint meet- 
ing between the Dominion League and the National Council of Women. 
Dr. A. J. Douglas, Winnipeg, presided and addresses were given by 
Col. G. G. Nasmith, C.M.G., Toronto, and Dr. Helen MacMurchy, 
Toronto, on public health problems. The Marchioness of Aberdeen, 
Dr. R. M. Fraser, Mrs. Smillie, Ottawa, Mrs. Murray, Halifax, and Mr. 
Covert, Montreal, took part in the discussion. 

On Wednesday, the 30th May, the delegates to the Dominion 
League Conference and the National Council of Women’s annual 
meeting, together with a number of Winnipeg residents, made an all-day 
trip to the construction works of the new water system for Greater 
Winnipeg, by kind invitation of the Winnipeg Water Works Commission. 
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The key-note of the conference was conservation of life and natural 
resources. The papers presented on the different subjects were of 
unusually high merit. 

The local arrangements for the conference were admirably carried 
out by Mr. G. W. Markle, president of the Winnipeg League, in co- 
operation with Commissioner R. D. Waugh, and other leading citizens, 
and with the executive assistance of Mr. J. H. Curle, the Local Secretary. 

Considering that the conference was held during a difficult time and 
in the midst of a great war it is surprising that it was so successful and 
well attended, and this result is mostly due to the efforts of the Local 
Committee and those who co-operated with them. 


A full report of the Conference proceedings will be published in 
due course. 


MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS IN WESTERN PROVINCES 


BY 


Hon. J. W. ARMSTRONG 
Municipal Commissioner of Manitoba* 


HE Canadian municipality is the civic unit into which the prov- 

inces are divided and, in common with the provincial and Domin- 

ion representative bodies, enjoys the right, through its elected 
council, to pass legislation, possesses executive and administrative 
authority and performs an important part in determining the character 
of our national life. 

While the municipality is a creation of the Provincial Government, 
and its authority may be limited by that body at will, there ia a fixed, 
unwritten understanding that the municipality. shall be given as its 
sphere of action, control of all matters that are of such a local nature 
that they can be successfully dealt with by its own organization. It is 
essentially the people’s government; in its modern form was born with 
democracy, and its authority has been extended with the enlargement of 
the privileges of the people to participate more and more in matters of 
government. 

We recognize two phases of municipal authority: The one, in which 
the municipality acts independently. The council enacts and administers 
its own by-laws, guided only by the dictates of its own judgment, and 
fully manages a large portion of its receipts and expenditures, amounting 
in the Prairie Provinces to $27,000,000 annually, while the expenditure 
by the Provincial Governments of these provinces is little more than 
half this sum. Secondly, the municipality acts dependently on a depart- 
ment of the Provincial Government in a large and growing number of 
questions in which the control and supervision is retained by the depart- 
ment, and the council is given jurisdiction in the local administration 
of the Act. | 

This practice of delegating executive and administrative authority 
to the municipality is a most satisfactory way of suiting legislation to the 


*Paper read at the National Conference of the Civic Improvement League 
Canada, held at Winnipeg, May 28-30, 1917. 
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varied conditions that naturally exist in any province, and enables a 
happy solution of many vexed questions, that are viewed from as many 
different angles as there are effects to be produced by their enforcement. 
A large field is covered by this class of provincial statutes, and includes 
laws on education, public improvements, public health, social welfare, 
those relating to hospitals, administration of justice, town planning and 
hotel accommodation, and the large subject of public utilities, always a 
live question in this city, is just waiting a favourable opportunity to 
present its claim for consideration. 


It is only when we contemplate the great range of subjects covered 
by the administration by municipalities, all of which intimately touch 
the home life of the people and require to be moulded to meet success- 
fully the diversified conditions that exist in these western provinces, 
that we fully realize to what extent the physical, moral and intellectual 
well-being of our population, especially in the rural districts, depends 
upon the character of the government these organizations are able to 
furnish. 


Every one of these departments presents its own problem, to all 
municipalities, where jurisdiction is given. We meet them in their 
normal form in the well populated areas of the west, and we meet them 
in their abnormal and purely western shape in the districts that are 
not yet well enough settled to admit of efficient management by ordinary 
municipal machinery. 


The former class are examples of efficient and up-to-date admin- 
istration. Fired with youghful enterprise and ambition, they adopt the 
latest methods of procedure and take advantage of every opportunity to 
improve conditions in every department. They readily receive sugges- 
tions from the eminent authorities on municipal matters, who meet them 
at the annual conventions, and from other available sources, carefully 
considered selections from which are regularly incorporated into the 
Municipal Act, and keep the law in good form. Care is exercised in 
placing well qualified officials in charge of the executive end of the work, 
and altogether these organizations will compare favourably with the 
most advanced rural municipalities in the older provinces of Canada. 


In the latter class, we meet a different situation. Here the lack of 
continuity of settlement interferes with the efficient work of the ma- 
chinery, and westernizes all municipal questions. With true western 
spirit, these new municipalities are bravely, and with a degree of success, 
dealing with their local problems, that on this account are beset with 
unusual difficulties which happily, however, lessen automatically with 
the increase in population. 


Over a large part of the Prairie Provinces a considerable percentage 
of unoccupied and non-producing good land is interspersed in the settled 
districts. They are not unoccupied because they are not fit for settlement, 
but because their productive possibilities have made them a most 
attractive field for investment, and led to their alienation from the 
Crown, with the expectation of profit-making in the transaction. 


The settlement of these vacant lands is the greatest material 
blessing that could be bestowed upon Canada, and the West in par- 
ticular, and next to this might be considered the extension of our settle- 
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ment boundaries, under guidance, beyond the present frontiers. It con- 
stitutes our most important and practical western problem. 

It is not an exclusively municipal problem. Few problems are, and 
there are few questions before any branch of government that do not 
affect the municipality in their administration to a greater or less degree. 


Populate these lands and every institution of government will in a 
large measure, become effective. The full benefit of our elementary 
educational system will reach every home. The Board of Health will be 
able to extend its assistance and instruction on sanitation to every 
locality. Hospital treatment and the service of trained nurses will be 
available wherever required. An opportunity to develop the higher 
faculties of the mind will be afforded through an elevating community 
life. Goods roads and easy transportation for farm produce will be 
accomplished with comparative ease. No district will be without modern 
telephone communication. Hydro-electric energy for the rural districts 
will be soon realized, and every phase of municipal life will be thoroughly 
enjoyed. While endeavouring to accomplish these civic advantages 
through settlement of our vacant lands, soldiers and others released 
from war activities are at the same time being provided for. It is by no 
means too early to make preparations in this direction. 


Already the minds of all loyal citizens, who share in the responsi- 
bility felt for adjusting conditions after the war closes, are endeavouring 
to shape a “‘modus operandi’ that will reduce to a minimum the un- 
balanced state of things that, economically speaking, must follow the 
disbanding of large armies of soldiers, and setting free as many more who 
are now engaged in the munition factories, and other employments 
attendant on the activities of the nations engaged in this gigantic 
struggle. To pass from the high strung equilibrium of all the forces at 
the nations’ disposal attained as a result of these years of earnest appli- 
cation by the best heads of the warring nations, to a balanced con- 
dition of society, will be an enormous task. The transition, however, 
must be made and the preparation for and the execution of the work 
requires so surely and extensively the active co-operation of all govern- 
ments, municipal and otherwise, that next to contributing to the success- 
ful prosecution of the war for the full period of its operation, adjust- 
ment of conditions after its close is the commanding question. 


Whatever character the adjustment may assume, the expansion of 
agriculture will enter in as a large factor. In Canada, the replacement 
of the losses sustained by the war must come, from this industry, as our 
principal source of wealth. This unoccupied territory offers almost 
unlimited and ready-made opportunities for the great numbers of men, 
who will be relieved from their present duties, to at once step into pro- 
ductive employment; while any other extensive opportunity in the form 
of industry requires to be created. The settlement of the land increases 
the consuming population and widens the market for manufactured 
goods of all kinds. The first economical effect, therefore, will be a 
balance between supply and demand in food stuffs, a most desirable 
condition to create. The second and certain effect will be seen in the 
increased activity on the part of the manufacturing industries already 
in operation, and the construction of new plants to meet the increased 
demand the larger population will make upon their output. 
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It is self-evident that since our market for manufactured goods is 
confined to our own country, and our farm products permitted to seek 
the need for them the world over, that our agricultural expansion must 
precede the establishment of other industries. I mention this for the 
reason that some enthusiastic advocates of ‘after the war settlement,”’ 
sincerely, no doubt, advise the establishment of new manufacturing 
industries as a supreme remedy. It would appear, however, that the 
expansion of agriculture is the direction where most of the energy may 
well be directed, and the progress here will in turn furnish the ne- 
cessary requisite, which, supplemented by capital, expenditure under 
organized direction will lead to a profitable enlargement of all other 
manufacturing lines. 


I assume that the salutatory effect of such a condition of settle- 
ment in alleviating municipal disabilities, in assisting general develop- 
ment, in contributing to production of wealth to meet war losses, the 
stimulus to manufacturing industry, and more expecially the oppor- 
tunities afforded to employ the returned soldier and others, is sufficient 
evidence to secure agreement on its desirability. 


Its realization, however, is a problem of some magnitude, attended 
with complications, and will require a carefully arranged co-operative 
scheme on the part of all interested and responsible bodies. A com- 
pleted plan includes:— 


(1) A means of making the lands avilable for settlement. 

(2) Preparation of the district for settlement. 

(3) Selection, classification and location of settlers. 

(4) The extension of municipal administration to the district. 


These lands are capable of the phenomenal production character- 
istic of the middle west. Many of them are already furnished with 
railway accommodation. They are in the ownership of railway and land 
corporations and private individuals. They are all for sale, and, to make 
them an area permanently available, on advantageous terms, to the 
intending settlers, it will be necessary, as a part of an organized plan, to 
renationalize them as far as practicable. This suggests a large under- 
taking to completely accomplish, which would require radical measures 
on the part of our highest authority. I have, however, reason to believe 
that, without any variation of trade customs, sufficient of these lands 
can be made available for occupation on terms embodying settlement 
duties to successfully carry out a comprehensive plan of western settle- 
ment and development. 


It must not be suggested that the policy of inviting immigrants to 
settle on the homestead lands still available should be abandoned, but 
that the policy be enlarged to include an invitation to the intending 
settler to occupy, on reasonable terms, the vacant lands along the rail- 
ways and in the other districts, much of which is already partially 
occupied. 


We must be prepared, however, to deal with these homesteaders, 
who are lured by the offer of free land to go beyond settlement, beyond 
railway accommodation and beyond all community comforts, and wait 
for a longer or shorter period for the conveniences that municipal 
organization will eventually furnish. 
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If such persons were permitted to exchange on an equitable basis 
their homesteads before they located, for land where all the advantages 
enjoyed by a settled community are ready to step into, and their settle- 
ment duties completed on the land taken in exchange, I have no doubt 
many such would be diverted from what is often, for several years, a life 
of comparative uselessness for themselves, their families and their 
country to one of immediate prosperity, contentment and useful citizen- 
ship. 

When the inside lands are all occupied, railway extension, civic 
improvements and colonization could profitably travel hand in hand to 
the adjoining new territory, each contributing its part in converting it in 
turn into a productive district and organized community. 


_ It is no longer considered sufficient, in order to secure a desirable 
citizen, to accept his homestead entry only. Some district preparation is 
surely desirable and a reasonable supply of municipal conveniences 
furnished on his arrival. 


This field may be considered too remote for the function of a 
Town Planning Commission, but I would point out that there is here an 
important work yet unassigned to any authority. While it is certainly 
true that the incredible production qualities of our grain growing 
districts have generaly soon changed a pioneer settlement of home- 
steaders into a community of well-to-do farmers, preparation for their 
arrival and wise direction in making their location would have eliminated 
some of their early inconveniences by securing a more orderly settle- 
ment and an easier and more effective municipal administation. 


I need not dwell on the source of supply of people. We assume that 
the returned soldiers, those released from other war activites, and the 
supply from the various immigration agencies will be requisite. 


Our policy of colonization will not appear to me to be complete 
until a measure of care is exercised in classifying those who come to 
these provinces as their adopted-country. Sound and sympathetic 
advice will very materially assist in reaching a decision that will lead to 
a greater degree of success in occupation. Failure to succeed in the 
west cannot, in justice, be ascribed to the country, and with a moderate 
degree of community preparation, and unprejudiced direction, reports 
of failure on the part of those who embark on western residence will be 
reduced to a negligible quantity. 


The elimination of the pioneer feature of settlement after this 
manner is perhaps too Utopian and embodies too great a departure from 
the lines of policy pursued in the past to hope for its full adoption, at 
once, and yet all the elements will be ready to be mobilized. A large 
population will be seeking residence; the most productive soil in large 
quantites on the globe invites occupation and tillage, and all public 
bodies recognize the problem. The solution, therefore, depends upon a 
sympathetic and active co-operation of all those in authority, and, with 
the assistance of the capable societies represented at this Convention, 
and other auxillary bodies, a full measure of the several practical benefits 
indicated may confidently be predicted. 
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MUNICIPAL FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATION* 


_ BY 


C. J. Yoratu, A.M.I.C.E., A.M. Can. Soc. C.E. 
City Commissioner, Saskatoon 


URING the last few years, more particularly those of the financial 
depression prior to and immediately following the outbreak of 
war, a new Civic interest has been awakened amongst taxpayers 

throughout the Dominion, with the result that expenditures, both 
current and capital, have been greatly curtailed. 

As a result of good crops, the high prices obtained for same, and an 
enormous increase in trade, as evidenced by the fact that an adverse 
trade balance of $171,748,000 before the war has been changed into a 
favourable trade balance last year of $318,366,706, the financial con- 
dition of many of our municipalities has greatly improved. This satis- 
factory state of affairs has revived or is reviving the optimistic feelings 
of the past, which may result in the renewal of extravagant municipal 
expenditures, and it is well to remind those responsible for civic govern- 
ment that for some time to come only expenditures which are absolutely 
necessary for maintaining public services in an efficient condition should 
be undertaken. 

It should be remembered that as a result of the war, the Dominion 
debt will, in all probability, be seven to ten times as great as it was 
before the war; that very large annual appropriations will in future have 
to be made for the payment of pensions, disability allowances, voca- 
tional training, etc., etc.; and that in all probability for the next few 
years the present very favorable trade balance will be considerably 
affected, all of which will result in greatly increased Dominion taxation. 

For a population of eight millions we are a very much over-governed 
people, and in addition to Dominion and local taxation, heavy pro- 
vincial taxes must be paid for the upkeep of Provincial governments. 
It is therefore all the more necessary why good efficient local govern- 
ment must be insisted upon and obtained. 

Before the war the debts of municipalities exceeded the combined 
debt of the Dominion and the provinces, so that it will be realized, in 
order to effect true economical development of the Dominion, it is first 
necessary to give attention to the individual units responsible for a very 
great part, if not the greater part, of the a s taxation, 7.e., the 
local authorities. 

The debts of municipalities have been increasing at an alarming 
rate and, if investigated, the cause is chiefly attributable to the following: 


(1) Lack of foresight in the planning of public works. 

(2) Haphazard development of the community in the interests of ward 
politics. 

(3) Lack of municipal experience of those responsible for local govern- 
ment. 

(4) Lack of experienced supervision and control by the Dominion or 
Provincial governments. 


~ *Extract from Paper read at National Conference of Civic Improvement League 
of Canada, held at Winnipeg, May 28-30, 1917. 
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(5) Increase in municipal ownership of public utilities. 

(6) Lack of a proper plan and scheme for the development of the town 
or city. 

(7) Creation of a debt to pay the cost of local improvements. 

The above reasons generally apply, but the following additional 
reasons should be mentioned as the cause for the very large increase in 
the debts of Western Canadian cities. 

(8) Lack of proper control both by the local authorities and the Pro- 
Sey government in the subdivision of land into lots and 
ocks. 


(9) After allowing the indiscriminate subdivision of land, the adoption 
of a system of taxation by local authorities which encouraged 
or almost compelled owners to develop their property regard- 
less of the normal demand for improvements. 

(10) The extension of public utilities to serve outside subdivisions when 
the prospective revenue would not be sufficient to meet the 
fixed charges upon the expenditure involved. 


It will be realized, from the following statement of the per capita 
debt of some of the principal Canadian cities, compared with cities of 
the United States and Great Britain, how important it is in the best 
interests of the Dominion that the municipal system be immediately 
overhauled and controlled or guided. 


General debenture «| Less public utilities 


Name of city debt* debt 
per capita per capita 

[PEL 2 ee ee, Sane $108 $71 
it. COuey.ds 5 beg eo sas & 71 11 
DiOuireen os i oc 8.ac veo whe 160 Te 
Wee Meas cau ka 150 84 
OER oa. ihc She 0a ome we the 96 aT 
ORNS, os iAeag en Women 129 40 
PO eles, & iro sux. aids VR alls A 313 130 
SECON, x cans « caudeictas 290. 150 
BC Se Se a eee 242 100 
POR IOR ois x6 6c Oa Wears 359 170 
fe he ri Ome 265 218 
CUD fa's, ut Bs Keele a % 245 145 


*After deducting sinking fund and property owners’ share of local improvements, 
but including debt of public utilities. 

The average debt of the larger cities in the United States is slightly 
over $40, and of the larger cities in Great Britain $120 per capita. 

The principal reasons why, in the majority of cases, the per capita 
debt of Canadian cities, more particularly those in Western Canada, is 
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so much greater than that of cities in the United States and Great 
Britain are:— 
}.—The public ownership of electric light and power plants, 
street railways, waterworks, etc. 
II.—The creation of debt to pay for public improvements, such 
as street paving, sidewalks, sewers and drainage. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP RESPONSIBLE FOR INCREASED DEBT 


The advisability of cities owning and operating their own utilities 
is a very much debated question, and it is doubtful if ownership provides 
better service when compared with that given by private enterprise. 
There is no question that public ownership increases a local authority’s 
debt and liabilities to a considerable extent, as shown by the above 
figures, when compared with cities of the United States. When a utility 
is municipally owned it is liable to be exploited for local political reasons, 
and its policy is in the large majority of cases guided by inexperienced 
administrators. Another objection to municipal ownership is that once 
a debt is incurred it has to be carried to maturity, no matter if the 
particular plant in connection with such a utility is rendered obsolete by 
subsequent invention or improved methods and practice. 


Take, for instance, the example of the street railway with fixed 
tracks and overhead or underground cables. The London County 
Council (England) incurred a capital debt of over $50,000,000 in the 
purchase and construction of electric street railways when very shortly 
afterwards it had to meet the competition of improved motor buses. 
There is very little doubt that in the future, for some time at least, the 
mobile method of rapid means of transit will supersede the fixed tracks 
of the street railway. 


If the utility is owned by a private company one of the risks which 
it takes is that of improved up-to-date competition, and if such a com- 
petition does arise the company is wound up and a fresh start is made. 


Some time before the war, according to the Municipal Year Book, 
it was ascertained that in Great Britain, out of 184 principal municipally 
owned undertakings, with a capital investment of $140,000,000, a profit 
of $5,635,000 was realised. Of this profit five millions was produced by 
twenty concerns and the remaining $635,000 was credited to 164 under- 
takings with $75,000,000 capital, thus showing a return of less than one 
per cent. Of these, however, 69 undertakings, representing $15,000;000 
capital outlay, showed a net annual loss of $350,000. Compared with 
this showing 60 private companies in Great Britain, with a capital of 
$85,000,000, yielded a profit of $10,000,000, or 1134 per cent. 


If public ownership is decided upon as necessary in the best in- 
terests of the general public, then it must be conceded also that in the 
best interests of the municipalities and the country that such utilities 
must be conducted and administered upon proper business principles. 
This can only be done by experienced employees and management. It is 
submitted, however, that the best public service would be obtained from 
private ownership if operated upon a co-partnership basis, that is, by 
allowing the employees to participate in a share of the profits. 
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LocAL IMPROVEMENT DEBT SHOULD Not BE CREATED 
By LocaL AUTHORITIES 


A considerable part of the debt of Canadian cities is represented by 
money expended upon local improvements, such as paving, sidewalks, 
drainage, etc. The proportion to be charged to the general taxpayers and 
the owners of the property immediately benefited varies considerably 
throughout the Dominion; the total, however, so expended is usually 
considered as part of the city debt, although the sinking fund and 
interest on the amount expended as the properties’ share is specially 
levied against the properties with a frontage to the street improved. 


‘In making debt comparisons of cities in Canada, Great Britain and 
the United States regard must be given to this fact, as in the two latter 
countries local improvements such as have been described are made by 
the local authorities at the cost.of the adjoining property owners, 1.e., 
_ the total cost of paving a street, laying sidewalks, constructing drainage, 

etc., when completed, is immediately charged against the property 
owners fronting upon the street so improved; thereby making the cost of 
street improvements part of the capital expenditure of the individual 
property owner instead of the local authority. 

The local improvement procedure adopted in the United States and 
Great Britain is very much to be preferred to the system adopted in 
Canada, as the cost of such improvements spread over the individual 
owners of lots is comparatively small and does not add materially to the 
cost of the improvements erected on their own property. 


Another considerable advantage in charging the total cost of local 
improvement against the property owner immediately after it has been 
completed is that it deters an owner from clamouring for improvements 
until he has improved his own property; whereas under our system in 
Canada the speculative holder of land clamours for improvements, as 
he has no objection to paying, for a year or two, the small annual charge 
of sinking fund and interest if, by virtue of the improvements, the value 
of his property is enhanced and his chances of selling same have con- 
siderably improved. : 

The practice of charging expenditures to a loan is carried to such 
extremes by some cities that even the cost of sewer, drain and water 
connections is spread over a period of thirty years. When methods such 
as these are adopted it is little wonder that the debts of Canadian cities 
compare so unfavorably with debts of other countries. 


The concluding part of Mr. Yorath’s paper will appear in next 
issue. 
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A PRACTICAL TOWNSHIP SETTLEMENT PLAN 
BY 
W. A. Beae, D.LS., 5.LS. 


HE essential features of any improved plan to further land settle- 

ment in the northern parts of the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan 

and Manitoba must be (1) Suitability of the shape and size of the 
lots and suitability of the road system to a topography described as 
rolling land, heavily wooded and broken with lakes, marshes and streams; 
(2) adaptibility to the existing systems of survey and methods of in- 
dexing and describing land; (3) establishment of a community or settle- 
ment centre whereby the man with a trade or business, upon which the 
homesteaders are dependent, might secure sufficient land and an oppor- 
tunity to practise his trade concurrently with the settlement of the 
township. 


The diagram has been prepared to illustrate the proposed scheme. 
It contains the above essentials, in a degree, at least, more perfectly than 
the present system, in which the first and last are all but absent, and 
more perfectly than certain plans, which have appeared in the public 
press deriding the second essential and going from simplicity to the other 
extreme. It is proposed to show that the scheme could be applied to any 
township plan in the third or fourth system of survey for Dominion lands 
which is now surveyed but not yet entered upon for settlement, and 
within a month or so a new township plan, in accordance with the scheme, 
could be placed in the Dominion Lands Office with a minimum disturb- 
ance of the present methods of making entry and keeping records. 


Two chief and radical changes are proposed, namely, (1) Where not 
inconsistent with the topography, the lots for agricultural purposes will 
be normally 80 chains by 20 chains and may be laid out fronting either 
north, south, east or west, depending on the road system; (2) the roads 
will not be laid out according to a set system but will be located by an 
engineer after the survey by the Topographical Surveys Branch and after 
a thorough and personal investigation of the topography. This implies 
that the road allowances, now reserved from the sections, will be in- 
cluded within the area of the lots or quarter sections, and a general 
reservation of 3 per cent of the area of each allotment will be reserved 
from the patent for road purposes. 


It is not the writer’s intention to reproduce the many arguments 
already advanced by many able men in favor of a changed system. 
Favourable opinion has been aroused. It is felt rather that an explanation 
of a method of arriving at the desired result might remove the appre- 
hension and attitude of doubt with which any changes affecting land 
settlement is viewed. 


PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION 
The Dominion land surveyor, during the progress of a township 


survey, makes careful note of all the topography encountered on the 
surveyed lines, but only when large lakes or rivers are to be traversed 
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does he map the physical features within the interior of any section. 


Notwithstanding, a map prepared from the surveyor’s field notes could 


show much more information concerning the topography than is now 


A PRACTICAL TOWNSHIP SETTLEMENT PLAN 
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shown upon the authorized township plan. The first step after the 
survey of the township would be the preparation of a plan showing the 
topography as fully as possible. 

It is proposed that an engineer, experienced in road location, should 
make a two or three weeks’ investigation in the township. He would 
require a topographical map, barometer and prismatic compass, and 
such assistants and transport as would enable him to move rapidly about 
in unsettled districts. The first duty of the engineer would be to make 
himself fully acquainted with the main topographical features. It would 
be necessary to be fully informed also with regard to the conditions in 
the townships immediately adjoining, the nearest improved roads and 
main trails. He would then be in a position to prepare a draft plan of the 
settlement. 


PLAN OF SETTLEMENT 


The selection of a suitable site for a community centre would be the 
first step. The requisites of the location would be dry ground, a satis- 
factory water supply and a central position on two or more main routes 
through the township. The engineer would then locate on the plan the 
approximate positions of the main roads and a sufficient number of 
laterals to provide access to every lot. By examining the plan accompany- 
ing the text it will be noticed that, in order to devise a suitable road sys- 
tem, it will be necessary to depart from the lot boundaries in some 
instances. It will be possible, however, by having four lots rather than 
quarter sections, to have more choice in the location of the roads without 
dividing any lot. 

The division of the sections into lots or quarters will require to be 
. considered in connection with the location of the main roads and laterals. 
It will be possible, as is shown upon the plan, to divide the sections so as 
to place the wet or broken land at the rear of the lots, and have as many 
as eight homesteads fronting on one mile of road. 

Taking into consideration economy in road construction, safety 
from fire in having continuous clearings and the possible improvement in 
social life, it must be admitted that the foregoing has great advantages 
over the present system. The possible reduction in road mileage would be 
about one-third of the mileage of the road allowances in the townships 
under the third system of survey. 

After preparing the draft plan of the roads and lots, the engineer 
would probably require to make further detailed examinations of the 
proposed road locations and make revisions. Before leaving the ground, 
however, his plan should be complete. It would not be necessary for him 
to actually survey and post the roads and lot boundaries. He would 
probably show certain locations, knowing that the direct line could not 
be followed and that a winding side-hill road would be required. The 
survey of these roads and the lot corners could be proceeded with at a 
later date when settlement had proceeded and the construction of the 
road had become necessary. The present system requires the survey of a 
large number of new roads and diversions from the road allowances on 
account of the useless location of the latter. The scheme of prior in- 
vestigation before establishing the location would obviate the need of 
very many road surveys. 
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PLAN OF A VILLAGE COMMUNITY CEN?TRE BY H. B.3& L. A. UUNNINGTON-GRUBB.§ 


REFERENCE:—1, Concert hall;¥2, young men’s club; 3, bank; 4, moving picture 
theatre; 5, inn; 6, town hall; 7, vicarage; 8, church; 9, teacher’s residence; 10, school; 
11, department store; 12, post office; 13, creamery; 14, bakery; 15, blacksmith and 
carpenter shop; 16, garage; 17, granary and storage; 18, elevator and chopping mill; 
19, saw and rossing mill; 20, central heating plant; 21, greenhouses. 
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The act of recording the plan prepared by the engineer could be 
made to automatically reserve the approximate area of the proposed 
roads from the lots affected, and define the same as public roads. The 
title to the road could be transferred to the Crown in the right of the 
province when the position of the road had been definitely decided upon 
by the muncipal authorities. 

Where such a plan was based on the third system of survey, it would 
be found that the lot areas would be normally 160 acres, but, that a few 
lots would contain 165, 164 or 161 acres according to location. This 
inequality might be disposed of by charging a nominal sum for any 
acreage over 160 acres at the time of securing the patent. 


THE COMMUNITY CENTRE 


The present system of land settlement provides for only one class, 
viz., the agriculturalist, yet the homesteader is very dependent on mer- 
chants and certain trades. Railway companies may establish a townsite 
in an area of Crown lands, by purchasing the same. The homesteader can 
not dispose of his land, however, until he has secured his patent. The 
result is that no communities are established excepting at points on a 
railroad, which may be 50 to 100 miles from the homesteader for a con- 
siderable period of time. This condition is a great disadvantage to the 
settler, particularly in the first two or three years, when he has so much 
constructive work to do. 

It is suggested that title be given to small lots in the community 
centre on condition only of residence or the establishment of a business. 
For areas of 5 or 10 acres and over, the conditions be the practise of a 
trade or business as blacksmith, carpenter, butcher, etc. For areas of 40 
or 80 acres, the conditions be similar to the homestead regulations but a 
proportionally shorter period of time in which to fulfil duties and secure 
title. Only one parcel should be granted to a family in the community 
centre and no parcel could be sold or subdivided until all the available 
allotments had been occupied. A sufficient area should be reserved in 

‘each community centre for municipal buildings and parks, the latter 
taking the form of a municipal forest reserve. 


FLEXIBILITY OF THE SCHEME 


In our northern heritage some areas of open prairie are met with in 
the timbered districts. The plan proposed is readily adaptable to cover 
such areas. The prairie lands could be laid off in quarter sections without 
changing the procedure. In the wooded area, in some cases, as indicated 
on the plan, the manner in which a section is divided by a valley or 
stream might make it preferable to quarter the section in the usual 
manner. Flexibility without complexity is one of the chief features of the 
proposed land settlement plan. 
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FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL HOUSING SCHEMES 


FEDERAL LOAN OF $25,000,000 


HE offers of the Federal Government and of the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Ontario to lend money for erecting houses for the working 
classes in Canada open up an entirely new field for government 

activity. Notwithstanding that the offers are made primarily as a result 
of the conditions created by the war, and are therefore in a sense post- 
war measures, they are not without significance as a revelation of a new 
attitude of our governing authorities towards social questions. If the 
movement now inaugurated proves a success, it is difficult to see where 
it will end and what importance it will have in improving the housing 
conditions of the country. 

There has been little criticism of the action of the governments 
and a great deal of favourable comment. This is also significant in 
view of the fact that the entrance of public enterprise into a field hereto- 
fore left entirely to private enterprise introduces the possibility of far- 
reaching changes in our economic and social conditions, which might 
be regarded with apprehension by those who believe in the virtues of 
free competition. 

The object of the governments is to promote the erection of small 
dwellings to enable workingmen and returned soldiers to acquire their 
own homes at actual cost. 

The Dominion Government has offered to lend $25,000,000 at 5 
per cent to the provinces. The administration of the fund will be in the 
hands of the provincial governments, most of which, it is hoped, will 
add a contribution of their own to the fund. 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION 


The $25,000,000 will be divided among the provinces pro rata to the 
population. This means that the approximate ratio of distribution 
apparently will be as follows:— 


Prince Edward Island... .. ..°.. .. ..$ 326,000 
News SCOlaw. to So, het Uawee 6s os ETOOS 
Rew PransWickss «ar va Sa vdtne oe ws | EE OG 
OUCNEEs! 6s po Sioweley sae eo as Se OO8G,000 
Cmiarie. 3 ae 2% ws “es fer car oo Ge ow an Deere 
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By lending two million dollars, Ontario is providing nearly one- 
fourth additional to the federal amount, making the total about $10,781,- 
ooo. If each province could contribute on the basis of $1 per head of 
population, as against about $3.48 being provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the total sum available for the Dominion would be over 
$32,000,000. Allowing for an average loan of $3,200 per house, the 
number of houses which could be erected would be 10,000, occupied by 
50,000 inhabitants. This will not solve the problem of shortage of 
houses but will be a substantial contribution to its solution. 


PROBABLE BENEFITS OF LOAN 


After all, the main purpose of the loan is to provide only the 
smallest houses for the wage-earners who require accommodation at a 
low price. If, by means of the loan, a large proportion of workmen’s. 
houses are erected, if the sites on which the houses are built are 
properly planned, and if the dwellings are grouped as part of a compre- 
hensive scheme as an object lesson in proper and sanitary housing— 
this will have an intrinsic value far greater than is represented by the 
number of houses built. 

The Garden City and Garden Suburb schemes of England do not 
house a large number of the population, but they have had a value as an 
example to those carrying out housing schemes all over the world. 
Probably the number of inhabitants in the garden cities and garden 
suburbs is less than will be provided for by the Canadian schemes, and 
yet they have beneficially affected the housing conditions of millions of 
people. Whether or not the same result will be achieved in Canada 
will depend, not on any increase of the amount of the loan, but on the 
skill and judgment shown in utilizing what has been appropriated. 

The suggestion has been made that the actual money contribution 
of the government is a small one. This may be met by suggesting a 
comparison between the cost of money to a workingman under ordinary 
conditions and the cost under the government scheme. The advantage 
to the workingman is not to be measured, as some commentators have 
put it, at the 1 per cent which approximately represents the govern- 
ment loss of interest, but by 3 or 4 per cent which is the difference 
between the interest chargeable by the government and the interest 
which a workingman would have to pay to a private lender. 

The annual repayments on a loan of $3,000 at 5 per cent would be 
about $20 a month, and on a loan at 8 per cent, $25—$45 per month— 
representing a saving in the former case of $65 per annum. If a working- 
man went to a private source for his money, he would not get the whole 
value of his house advanced, and would have to pay perhaps 8 per cent 
on, say three-fourths as a maximum loan. The other fourth could not be 
borrowed at all, but, assuming that it could, it would be at a much 
higher rate of interest. Putting the case at its very worst, the govern- 
ment loan will save the workingman $65 per year on a $3,000 house, i.e., 
the difference between 8 and 5 per cent, over a period of 20 years. The 
saving would be equivalent to about 20 per cent on the total cost of a 
house, and will go a long way to counteract the present high cost of 
building. 

A MUNICIPAL OBJECTION 


Among the few objections raised to the Federal and Provincial 
schemes is that the chief responsibility for administration of the actual 
building will fall on the municipalities. Had the governments assumed 
this responsibility themselves, the objection might have been that they 
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were interfering with the “ home rule” of the municipalities. The gov- 
g p g 


ernments:would be criticized either way by those who do not want public 
enterprise applied to housing or who favour,some scheme that is less 
injurious to speculation. Obviously, the governments are acting in 
accordance with sound principles in recognizing the municipalities as 
the proper authorities to control the administrative details of housing 
schemes. 

In all countries where the state governments have endeavoured 
to assist in solving the housing problem, the chief difficulty has arisen 
from the lethargy of certain municipalities. It is stated that the repre- 
sentatives on municipal councils, being in power for a short term, are 
more influenced by the short view of keeping down the taxes than by 
helping to solve a social problem of a permanent character. 

It is hoped and expected that the municipalities of Canada will 
approach the matter in a more progressive spirit than has been the case 
elsewhere. The municipalities are chiefly responsible for the making of the 
good or bad housing conditions of our cities and towns. Whether or not 
they accept the government loan they are likely to do something to deal 
with the housing situation, both by promoting new construction and 
raising standards of old construction, since that is the only way they 
‘can carry out their promised reconstruction policy. 


PURCHASE OF LAND FoR HousiInGc SCHEMES 


One of the most important questions which will arise in connection 
with housing schemes is in regard to the purchase of land. Some 
simpler procedure should be introduced in the provinces to enable land 
to be acquired at a low price for erecting small houses. At present the 
workingman has too many “interests” against him in wanting a site at 
a reasonable cost for a home. The real estate operator wants his big 
profits out of the land; the city council wants its high assessment values 
of land in order to keep down the tax rate; the trust company wants its 
mortgage securities maintained; many manufacturers want fixed assess- 
ments and other advantages, which have to be largely paid for by their 
employees. Against such a combination it appears difficult to get land 
at a cheap rate for housing schemes for workingmen and returned 
soldiers, but it is a difficulty that must be overcome if any substantial 
progress is to be made with housing reform, and if strife and friction 
are to be averted in the future. 


FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION OF LOAN 


The following report of the Committee of the Privy Council, dated 
12th December last, shows the steps which the Federal Government has 
taken to give effect to its housing policy, the key-note of which is full 
co-operation with the provinces through a Housing Committee of the 


Cabinet. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a report, dated 10th 
December, 1918, from the Acting Prime Minister, stating that by Order of the Governor- 
General in Council, dated 3rd December, 1918, the Minister of Finance was authorized, 
upon request of the Government of any province of Canada, to make loans to such 
Government for the purpose of promoting the erection of dwelling houses of modern 
character to relieve congestion of population in the towns of their respective provinces, 
the aggregate of such advances to all the provinces, not to exceed $25,000,000. 

By the said Order in Council it is further provided that advances may be made 
as soon as a general scheme of housing shall have been agreed upon between the 
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Government of Canada and the Government of the province applying for a loan 
thereunder. 

The Minister observes that, in view of the national importance of adequate and 
suitable housing accommodation, which affects vitally the health, morals, and general 
well-being of the entire community, it is desirable that the financial assistance thus 
provided should be utilized at the earliest possible date in the provision of the housing 
accommodation contemplated by the said Order in Council. 

The Minister further observes that it is therefore desirable that a committee of 
the Cabinet should be appointed to be known as the Housing Committee, which shall 
be authorized to take up without delay with the several provinces of Canada the 
question of their need for additional housing accommodation and the housing pro- 
gramme they have in view in order to secure an early agreement with the said provinces. 
under which the said moneys may be utilized for housing purposes. 

The Minister therefore recommends:— 


(1) That there be constituted a committee of the Privy Council known as. 
the Housing Committee, consisting of the following members:— 


Hon. Mr. Rowell, President of the Privy Council; 

Hon. Mr. Robertson, Minister of Labour; 

Hon. Mr. Maclean, Vice-Chairman of the Reconstruction and Development 
Committee of Canada; 

Hon. Mr. Crerar, Minister of Agriculture. 


The Honourable Mr. Rowell is to be chairman of the committee. 


(2) That this committee formulate the general principles which should be 
followed in any housing schemes in order to secure the results aimed at by the 
said Order in Council. 

(3) That the committee communicate with the Governments of the several 
provinces of Canada in reference to the matters above mentioned with a view to 
agreeing with the Governments of the said provinces respectively upon any such 
general schemes of housing, so that the moneys provided by the said Order in 
Council of December 3, 1918, may be applied for the purposes contemplated by 
the said Order. 

(4) That the committee be authorized and empowered to do and perform 
all such further acts as may be necessary in order to carry out and give full effect 
to the said Order in Council of December 3, 1918. 


The Minister further recommends that the said committee be authorized to. 
secure the assistance and co- operation of Mr. Thomas Adams, the Town Planning 
Expert of the Commission of Conservation, and of any other person or persons specially 
qualified to advise or assist the said committee in carrying on its work. 

The Minister further recommends that all expenditures incurred by the committee 
be charged to the war appropriation vote. 

The committee concur in the foregoing recommendations, and submit the same 

or approval. 


THE URGENCY OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN 
THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


PRESSING NEED OF TOWN PLANNING ACT 


‘HENRY VIVIAN, i a lecture given in Ottawa in 1910, stated that he had 
seen in Montreal, in Toronto and Winnipeg slum districts that were worse 
than those of London and Dublin. His concluding remark was that in 
most Canadian towns less science and forethought are given to the care of 
human beings than a modern farmer gives to the raising of his pigs. 


““MADAME FIEDLER, who has visited every country in the world in her 
crusade against the white plague, gave us the reason for this disastrous con- 
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dition a few years ago. ‘ Never have I filled my lungs with purer atr than 
here,’ she said. ‘ You possess the ideal country for the maintenance of 
health and vigour; your air possesses the richest of all vital elements, but you 
lack organized effort to fight the dreaded malady and your hygienic cond1- 
tions are lamentable.’ ’’--L’ Administration, Pointe-aux-Trembles, Dec. 1918. 


HE factors that make up the housing problem in Quebec are not 
different from those in other populous provinces, but some of them 
present features of urgency that cannot be overlooked. Mr. John 

Callaghan, manager of the Marcil Trust Company, stated recently to the 
Montreal Star that “the demand for houses has been admittedly great 
for some time; is even greater now and is certain to be much greater 
still.” 

Figures compiled by the city statistician, Dr. M. O’B. Ward, show 
that the number of marriages contracted in Montreal city during the 
four years of the war reaches the astonishing total of 25,660. 

Everybody is wondering, it is said, where the houses are to come 
from for these newly-married people. The answer given to the inquirer 
is: “It is a fact that there are no houses at all for these.” “ Further- 
more,” said Mr. Callaghan, “I understand that our soldiers have been 


WHERE POTENTIAL CRIMINALS ARE GROWING UP 


This map shows the paits of the city from which the boys and girls who come before 
the Juvenile Court are drawn. It will be noticed that St. Louis ward (part of the sec- 
tion marked on the map as Lafontaine ward) provides a majority of the cases. Housing 
conditions in that neighbourhood are extremely poor. 
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marrying abroad in surprising numbers, and many thousands of those 
who have escaped marriage overseas will promptly succumb thereto 
upon their return home. On a conservative estimate, it is my opinion 
that within the next two years the number of separate new homes to 
be provided will have reached the total of 50,000, and possibly several 
thousand more. Construction has practically ceased for five years and 
the questions of labour, materials, and finances must be answered 
promptly or house congestion in Montreal and on the Island will become 
a huge task to overcome. Provision must be made forthwith to house a 
population of approximately one-fifth of our pre-war population.” 


CONGESTION AND JUVENILE URIME 


Meanwhile a remarkably vivid and arresting account of juvenile 
crime in Montreal was published by the same journal on December 21, 
with the accompanying map, reproduced here by the courtesy of the 
Montreal Star. , 

The map shows, as no figures could, causal connection between 
congested housing conditions and juvenile morals and the data are 
drawn from the official report of the juvenile court. 

The evidence shows 30 per cent more juvenile delinquents in the 
“red light” district than in any other area; and that, while Laurier 
ward has the highest number of cases out of the total, St. Louis ward, 
which contains the “ district,” and which is about half the size of the 
north end division, has only 17 fewer cases. 

There were 1,248 sworn cases of juvenile crime during the year, 

and of these 84 per cent were boys and 16 per cent girls. The average 
ages of delinquents were from Io to 16 years. 
. Judge Choquet, of the juvenile court, considers that the figures are 
ample proof of the demoralizing effect of congested and slum districts 
upon child life. It is pointed out that, while St. Louis ward, with its 
dives and saloons, has 95 cases, St. Lawrence ward adjoining, a district 
of clean middle-class dwellings, has about 16 cases. 

One section of the report seems to indicate that where genuine 
human enthusiasm is applied to the problem of juvenile crime some, at 
least, of the evil effects are mitigated. Tribute to the splendid work of 
Capt. Fennell, of No. 7 Station, is paid, and to his work, it is stated, is 
largely due the fact that Griffintown district, popularly supposed to be 
“rowdy,” compares favourably with other localities commonly known 
to be more law-abiding. 

In St. Andrew, St. George, St. Lawrence and Notre Dame de 
Grace wards, where housing conditions are generally good, the cases of 
juvenile crime are generally few, while the more congested districts 
supply the majority of the figures. . 


Goop HousiIneG AT POINTE-AUX-TREMBLES 


In one of the suburbs of Montreal, however, a housing scheme is 
in operation that is likely to be an object lesson to the whole of the 
province. Mention has been made more than once in Conservation of 
Life of the work of La Société des Logements Ouvriers at Pointe-aux- 
Trembles, which has made steady progress in spite of the difficulties 
created by war conditions. The houses are being erected in compara- 
tively open country, yet in touch with the car lines. The land has been 
acquired at a cost of $250 per lot, which works out at $10 per foot of 
frontage. The society is operating under the Quebec Housing Act, 
which is similar to that of Ontario. 
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A writer in L’Admuinistration, of Point-aux-Trembles, argues that it 
is the duty of the Federal Government to stimulate private enterprise of 
the right kind:— 

“Tt is high time that our legislators intervened in favour of the 
victims of intense industrialism. We have not seen in our country up 
to the present those terrible struggles between capital and labour that 
have existed for a long time in Europe and the United States. But it 
would not be surprising to see an outburst of Bolshevism among our 
working population if our legislators do not hasten to assure the maxi- 
mum of welfare to workingmen. 

“ For some months we have heard much of programmes of ‘ Recon- 
struction’ adopted by different provinces and by the country as a whole. 
The finest programme will crumble like a house of cards if we do not 
without delay begin to solve the problem of housing. We cannot wait 
to encourage cheap housing till our soldiers return and immigration 
has added to our population.” 

The writer points out that industrial development depends, to a 
larger extent than is usually realized, on adequate housing, and that if 
manufacturers find out that workers can be comfortably housed at 
Pointe-aux-Trembles it will be the very best inducement to persuade 
them to install their works in that city. 


Bap HovusING AND TUBERCULOSIS 


Turning his attention to general conditions in the province of 
Quebec, the writer presses most earnestly the urgency of the problem 
and quotes figures that must be disquieting to all who have the interest 
of the province at heart:— | 

“Basing our statements on the result of careful investigations of 
medicai and social sciences we do not hesitate to say that the narrow, ill- 
ventilated, insanitary dwelling is responsible for more cases of the dread- 
ful disease, tuberculosis, than any other cause. And this dreadful plague, 
it must be remembered, affects mostly adults between the ages of twenty 
and forty, the very time of life when they should be most useful to 
society. 

“Vital statistics for the province of Quebec show that in 1915, 3,300 
persons died of tuberculosis. Of this total 1,923 lived in the cities and 
1,277 in the country districts. As we are well aware, the rural population 
exceeds by far the urban population. Tuberculosis is developed mostly 
by insanitary surroundings, and chief among these is the overcrowded, 
ill-ventilated dwelling, the hovel where half-a-dozen or more individuals 
live in dangerous promiscuity in narrow rooms, without a ray of sun- 
shine in the day time and without ventilation at night.” 

The serious statement is made that, while in England cases of 
tuberculosis have been reduced during the last few years by 50 per cent 
by improved sanitary legislation and improved housing conditions, the 
number in Quebec has actually increased during the same period. 


JUVENILE CRIME MAY BE PREVENTED 


During the fifteen years that the English Garden City has been 
experimenting in model city life there has been no record of juvenile 
crime and the death rate has been less than half that in the large towns of 
the whole country. Of every 1,000 children born in England in 1912, 95 
died, and this was the lowest infantile mortality rate on record. In the 
Garden City the rate was 50°6. If the rate, therefore, in the whole 
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country had been the same as at Letchworth nearly half the children who 
died might have survived. 

The magnificent work of doctors and nurses during the war in 
saving the lives of our soldiers has rightly won the admiration of the 
whole civilized world. The conservation of life has ever had a first and 
strongest appeal to the sympathies of right-thinking men and women. 
Is it too much to expect that the educated conscience of the future will 
be more sensitive than in the past to the waste of life that is the inevit- 
able entail of congested living? 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TOWN PLANNING IN CONNECTION WITH HOUSING 


In order that a constructive policy may be carried out in Quebec 
to deal with the housing problem, as in other provinces, it is essential 
that a Town Planning Act be passed. The cost of getting rid of the 
slums, once they have been created, is almost prohibitive. Those who 
are brought in contact with slum life seem impatient with any scheme 
to ameliorate them other than that of getting rid of them at whatever 
cost. 

The housing problem, however, is too complex in character to be 
dealt with by a merely destructive programme, and a constructive 
policy must not only be carried out but must go beyond the mere 
rebuilding of the slum districts. 

The planning of new territory so as to prevent the repetition of 
slums is, in some respects, a greater responsibility to the present gen- 
eration than the getting rid of slums created by previous generations. 
We must raise the standard of housing in the slum districts, and one 
way to accomplish this is to prevent new slums growing up in our 
suburbs and to create a competition between the new home we build 
and the insanitary dwellings that are now established. 

Among the matters which a Town Planning and Development Act 
would deal with are: 


(a) The density, height and character of buildings; 

(b) Building lines on street frontages and air space surrounding 
buildings; 

(c) The relation between width of streets of varied width and 
the density and height of buildings fronting thereon; 

(d) The limitation of the number of dwellings on given areas of 
land to prevent overcrowding and injurious land speculation; 

(e) The zoning of cities so as to separate the factory, business, 
residential and agricultural areas in a comprehensive scheme and 

. thereby promote the economic use of land; 

(f) Proper sanitation, convenience and amenity in connection 
with the grouping of dwellings; 

(g) The safeguarding of the municipality against claims for 
compensation in respect of alleged injuries to property due to 
proper and reasonable limitation of the use of land in the interests 
of health and safety; 

(h) The necessary powers to pull down buildings which con- 
travene the law or are dangerous to health and safety, etc. 


Mr. Noulan Cauchon, A.M.E.I.C., writing in a Quebec journal on 
town planning, describes it as follows:— 
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“Town planning or the science of the use and development of 
lands, is known in France under the name of urbanism, its object being 
to achieve the well-being of the dwellers in cities. 

“ Whilst this science also concerns itself with the lay-out of country 
highways and the disposition of agricultural lands, its application to the 
control of cities is vital. It is of elemental necessity that the means of 
communication be adequate for the requirements of traffic, otherwise 
congestion will arise. From this follows the necessity of having wide 
streets for connecting the important points in the most direct manner 
possible, and minor streets and lanes for domestic service. Streets for 
heavy traffic, if too narrow, entail congestion of the circulation, and resi- 
dential streets that are too wide incur such a capital expense and cost of 
maintenance that those who live upon them are forced to be satisfied 
with more or less restricted quarters, in order to meet the assessment of 
taxes. 

“Under these conditions it becomes impossible to fulfil the laws 
governing public hygiene and to lessen the infantile mortality which is 
so deplorable in the cities. 

“ The ideal aim is to establish such streets and obtain such sub- 
division of lands that the large arteries will naturally draw the heavy 
traffic to where real estate values can sustain the cost of maintenance. 
The outcome will be that residential streets, having little traffic to bear, 
can be built narrower and will entail less maintenance cost, thus pre- 
venting real estate values from increasing beyond reason. It is 
necessary that lots be restrained in value, that they be cheap, in order 
that the workman and his family may enjoy, at low cost, by paying a 
reasonable rent, his legitimate share of space, air, sunlight and comfort. 

“ Moreover, it would be necessary to enact a law, such as exists 
elsewhere, limiting the height of buildings in respect of the width of 
streets upon which they face, and restraining their area to 50 per cent of 
a residential lot and 75 per cent of a commercial property. This will 
guarantee against congestion of dwellings and of individuals and will 
provide for the free circulation of air and the life-giving action of the 
rays of the sun.” 

One of the great difficulties in dealing with sanitation and slum 
clearance is due to the absence of protection to the community from 
excessive claims for injury to property. A Town Planning Act would 
enable this matter to be dealt with on equitable lines. It would not only 
prevent new slums being created but would have the supreme value of 
showing the best practical methods of remedying bad conditions that are 
already established. 

But before a Town Planning Act is likely to be passed in Quebec 
the Government will need to be convinced of the necessity of it by the 
pressure of public opinion. When British Columbia passes an act, as 
it is likely to do this year, Quebec will be the only province that has no 
legislation dealing with the subject; and, as in connection with kindred 
subjects it is one of the most advanced provinces in the Dominion, it 
will be a disappointment if it is behind in regard to Town Planning. 

Some of the greatest town planners of the New World were French- 
men, like L’Enfant, who designed Washington. Surely this fact should 
be an inspiration to Quebec to give leadership in this matter rather than. 
to follow at a distance. 
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PLANNING AND BUILDING NEW TOWNS IN 
CANADA: KIPAWA 


N the last issue of “ Conservation of Life” a description was given of 
the new town of Ojibway, which is being built by the United 
States Steel Corporation in south-western Ontario. It was pointed 
out that one of the results of the present system of allowing towns to 
grow without proper plan, without adequate engineering advice, and 
without sufficient regard for public health, was that manufacturers were 
moving out from existing centres to rural and semi-rural districts. 

The decentralization of industries has ceased to be merely a transfer- 
ence of industries from the cities to their suburbs; in the case of 
large corporations, it is now resulting in the building of complete new 
towns. One of the striking features of this new development is that 
private enterprise is showing more regard for scientific development and 
public health than is shown in the average self-governed municipality. 
This does not necessarily mean that the private corporation has more 
public spirit than the public corporation. The object of the former is 
purely a business one. The private corporation which undertakes the 
building of new towns does it because it has become convinced that it 
pays to have efficient and healthy workers and that the only way in 
which that can be achieved is by proper planning and adequate measures 
to protect public health. 


NAMES OF NEw Towns 


It is interesting to note, incidentally, that some of the new towns 
being built in Canada are being given old Indian names. This is as it 
should be, for there are no more euphonious and interesting names than 
some of those which have been handed down to us by the original 
inhabitants of Canada. 

The names which are imported from Europe and the extra- 
ordinary combinations which are sometimes imported from different 
languages have introduced some absurdities into the city terminology 
of Canada and the United States. An English or Indian prefix with a 
French “ville” or Grecian “opolis” appended is not a happy com- 
bination. With the fine and interesting Indian names which we have in 
Canada it is satisfactory to know that the new towns being built are 
being given appropriate designations. 

What applies to the naming of towns is also of interest in con- 
nection with the naming of streets to which little attention is given. 


THE Town oF KIPAWA 


The new town of Kipawa originated somewhat in the same way as 
the new town of Ojibway. It is being established by a large industrial 
corporation, which has acquired sufficient land not only to erect their 
works, but to house their employees. The Riordon Pulp and Paper 
Company decided to develop a new mill for production of pulp, and 
apparently came to the conclusion that the most economical situation 
for such a mill was near the raw materials used in their industry. They 
selected the site of Kipawa, because of its proximity to the timber- 
limits and also because of the available water-powers derived from 
Kipawa lake. The interests of Mr. John Lumsden, owner of Lumsden’s 
mills, and of other owners were purchased, and a compact area of about 
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IO square miles was brought under control for the purpose of erecting 
the mill and town. The consent and approval of the Quebec Govern- 
ment had to be obtained, and those who acted for the Government 
showed every desire to co-operate in helping the Riordon Company to 
build up a model community. 

As will be seen from the accompanying plan, the site overlooks 
lake Timiskaming, which is part of the Ottawa river. The waters of 
Kipawa lake drain into lake Timiskaming by Gordon creek, which is 
seen between the town and the railway. The site of the mill is to the 
south of the town, on the opposite side of Gordon creek. 

The first step taken by the Riordon Company in connection with 
the selection of the site for the town was to invite Mr. Thomas Adams, 
Town Planning Adviser of the Commission of Conservation, to advise 
as to the best situation. When the inspection of the area was made 
there were certain governing factors which made the choice very 
limited. The mill site had been selected and took up nearly all the 
level land that was available. On one side there was lake Timiskaming, 
and there were other physical features, such as the Gordon creek and 
two tracks of the Canadian Pacific Railway. At a point to the east of 
the area shown on the plan there was an existing mill and village known 
as Lumsdens Mills,and on this side also the whole of the level land 
was taken up by lumber yards. 

The only land available for the town was hilly land to the north 
and south of the mill site overlooking the lake and river. Large parts 
of this land were covered with huge boulders and with timber or shrub 
of various sizes and densities. After careful inspection it was finally 
decided to build the town to the north of the mill site, on what appeared 
to be, from the view that was obtained from the mill site, a steep hill, 
which would be very difficult and expensive to develop. It was found, 
however, on investigation that there were considerable fairly level areas 
on the site, and that, in order to obtain easy grades and economical 
development of lots, all that was necessary was the preparation of a 
proper plan. 


THE Town PLAN 


The first step in preparing a town plan was to have a contour map 
of the site prepared, and Messrs. Ewing, Lovelace and Tremblay, of 
Montreal, were instructed to make a topographical survey. While 
this survey was being carried out by Mr. Lovelace, the site was visited 
by Mr. Adams and a preliminary sketch plan prepared. After sundry 
alternatives were considered, the main lines of the plan shown in the 
illustration were determined on and the surveyors were instructed to 
locate the roads on the ground. For this purpose paths had to be 
blazed through the forest and the plotting carried out under peculiar 
difficulties. Very creditable work was done, with the result that the 
whole of the lines of the plan were laid down on the ground through 
virgin forests. A large part of this work was carried out in the heart 
of winter. 

Considerable care had to be taken to select sites for the churches 
and other institutions. One of the arrangements that had to be made 
was that of providing a site for the Catholic church in exchange for one 
which had to be abandoned where the mill is being erected, and a small 
cemetery had also to be changed in location. Other existing features 
which had an influence on the plan were the position. of the station, 
which could not be moved very far from the present situation, and the 
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existence of a good hotel overlooking the lake and situated in what can 
be made a beautiful park. 

The above were existing features which could be taken into account 
from the beginning. A new factor, however, was introduced by reason 
of a plan to construct a water conduit, which is shown to intersect the 
whole town and for which provision had to be made in preparing a plan. 
As an indication of the difficulties which have to be overcome, even 
when a plan is being prepared, the location of this penstock was not 
determined until after the original plan was prepared, and readjustment 
had then to be made to fit in with it. 

Having regard to the very steep contours of the land, this raised 
all sorts of difficulties. The only approaches between the small area 
of the town on the south of the conduit and the larger area on the north 
was to be obtained by bridges over the conduit which was above ground 
and eight feet in diameter. The grades of the streets, therefore, had 
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to be determined, not only with due regard to the contours of the land 
but also in relation to the artificial obstruction created by the conduit. 
It presented the kind of difficulties which are to be found when a canal 
and railway on an embankment are close together and parallel to each 
other. 

The plan as finally prepared is illustrated, and shows that the main 
approach from the station is obtained by two curved roads leading to 
the central square in different directions. A direct approach is im- 
possible because of the character of the ground, except by means of a 
wide pathway which will be provided with stairs in the steepest portions. 

The site of the central square is the only level area of any size 
suitable for the purpose after leaving the low level occupied by the 
village green. It will be seen that the contours rise from 650 to 1,000 
feet, which is the datum level shown above the projected road indicated 
by dotted lines. From the central square there is a main avenue 
running parallel with the lake and following an easy grade. 
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The houses on the west of Ridge road stand at the top of a high 
cliff and overlook the lake. Care has been taken to give the houses 
a good aspect and ample air space and open surroundings to each 
house. The suggestion on the plan shows mostly semi-detached houses, 
but there are a few individual houses for the staff and some groups of 
three to six for the smallest types of houses. 

The plan will be adhered to so far as the location of streets is con- 
cerned, but the architects will be permitted to use their discretion with 
regard to the grouping, sizes and location of the houses. In general, 
however, they will adhere to the building line indicated and to the 
position of the public buildings. Any variation will only be carried out 
in consultation with the Town Planner. 
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Notwithstanding the steepness of the ground, the grades of most 
of the streets are less than five per cet. Had the land been laid out in 
the usual rectangular form to secure conformity with the provincial 
survey, the grades in some cases would have amounted to 18 per cent. 
The accompanying profile illustrates the comparison between the grade 
of the main avenue in the plan of the townsite and the customary 
rectangular plan which is shown below on a smaller scale. 

The plan having been prepared and consideration given to the 
levels for purposes of drainage and to the probable source and means 
of water supply, the next step taken was to consult Messrs. R. S. and 
W. S. Lea, Montreal, with regard to the preparation of a detailed plan 
of water supply and sewers and sewage disposal. It was found that 
no readjustment of the plan was necessary to enable an economical 
system to be designed. A portion of the site was selected as the 
cheapest and best to develop in the first instance. This comprises the 
area lying between Kipawa road and Gordon creek in the form of an 
oblong, in which the Hostel and the Institute are situated, together 
with the crescent on the north of Kipawa road. 
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Two plans of sections of the town have been prepared, one showing 
the complete development which is to be carried out in the first year 
and another the development to be carried out in the second stage 
after the first section is completed. 

The designing of the houses has been entrusted to Messrs. Ross 
and Macdonald, of Montreal, and the first houses have been erected. It 
is expected that there will be a large number of houses erected during 
the coming year and that the mill will be completed and in operation. 

A town manager and engineer has been appointed and a substantial 
beginning made in the development of what will become one of the most 
interesting of our Canadian towns. 


KING’S WESTON GARDEN VILLAGE 


From Garden Cities and Town Planning 


ace great municipal docks at Avonmouth have given a new pros- 
perity to Bristol, and Avonmouth itself has begun to grow rapidly. 
In 1907, the owner of practically the whole of the land there, Mr. 
Napier Miles, consulted Mr. Thomas Adams in regard to the lay-out 
and development of his land, and certain plans were made and discussed 
in this magazine at the time. It is a coincidence that after the lapse of 
ten years the [Town Planning] Association should again be called in 
to advise, and on this occasion to prepare a definite scheme of develop- 

ment. 

GREAT INDUSTRY CONSIDERS HousING 


What is bound to be one of the most important industries at Avon- 
mouth, and possibly one of the most important in the country, is that 
of the National Smelting Company, who are erecting at Avonmouth 
zince-smelting and sulphuric acid plants. Although the bulk of the 
spelter in the world has come from British sources, in the past it has 
been almost entirely smelted in Germany, and we got from that country 
not only the zinc, but the sulphuric acid, which is the highly important 
by-product of the process. The National Smelting Company, however, 
have determined to alter this state of affairs, and, when erected, the 
works at Avonmouth will be by far the largest in the world. 

At an early date some two thousand houses will be wanted for the 
workers. It is typical of the manner in which the whole enterprise is 
being conceived and carried out that one of the first matters to be dealt 
with, even before the factory premises were started, was the question of 
housing. 

Pusiic UrTILity Society 


Avonmouth itself is built on alluvial soil. Almost the whole of the 
land is below high water mark and, consequently, without any other 
factor, is unsuitable for housing purposes. A great deal of building 
has gone on, however, and the Bristol Corporation have erected some 
unlovely houses there through their Docks Committee. At Shire- 
hampton, close by, are some of the most striking recent examples of 
“how not to do it.” A proposal to form a Public Utility Society was 
before the local Dockers’ Union in 1916. The officials were face to 
face with an increasing shortage that threatened alarming proportions, 
and an attempt was made to start a society. The exigencies of war. 
however, prevented this being possible and the proposal lapsed. 


MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS HOUSING SCHEME, SHIREHAMPTON, BRISTOL. 


In course of construction, June, 1918. 


Bird’s eye view from Penpole Point. 
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Early in 1917 the [Garden City] Association was called in by the 
company to advise generally as to the provision of houses. A careful 
survey was made of the neighbourhood, and eventually a scheme was 
submitted recommending that no houses be built upon the lower 
ground, that they be built reasonably far away from the works, and that 
the higher ground to the south-east of the works and about a mile away 
should be utilized for the purpose. 

The establishment of a Public Utility Society was also advocated, 
and, cordial support having been promised, this is now in being, the 


MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS HOUSING SCHEME, SHIREHAMPTON, BRISTOL. 
In course of construction. June, 1918. 


membership including those who had been responsible for the former 
proposal. As an example of what a Public Utility Society may be, it 
is worthy of notice. The chairman is the Lord Mayor of Bristol, Mr. 
Alderman Frank Sheppard, M.A., a workingman’s representative and a 
former organizer of the boot and shoe trades operatives. 

On the committee of management are represented labour in the 
person of Mr. Ernest Bevin, the organizer of the Dockers’ Union; the 
city and industry of Bristol, by Mr. Sam King, wharfinger, and Mr. 
Henry Hosegood, miller; the landowner, Mr. Napier Miles; the Uni- 
versity, Professor Leonard; and the University Settlement, Miss Hilda 
Cashmore. The company has but one representative upon the com- 
mittee, despite the responsible financial position occupied, it having 
been decided, as a matter of policy, to give as complete as possible local 
control. As time goes on, representatives of the tenants as tenants 
will be added. 

It is somewhat significant that the first cottage occupied on the 
estate was for the purpose of conducting social welfare work, and this is 
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MINIsTRY OF MuNITIONS HousING SCHEME, LONDON ROAD, COVENTRY. 
Cottage Shelters adopted for Girl’s Residential Clubs, Seagrave Road. 
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being directed by the University Settlement. The plan (of the estate) 
shows to what a large extent the welfare principles have prevailed in 
the provision of the scheme. 

The actual development, so far as it has gone, and the building of 
the cottages, has been in the hands of Mr. G. L. Pepler, for the Ministry 
of Munitions, who, in the face of almost insuperable difficulties of labour 
and materials, has achieved a very creditable success. The reproduction 
of photographs show what has been done. 

There is a growing tendency among manufacturers to appreciate 
the extreme importance of the housing question, and the fact that they 
cannot afford to neglect it as they have done in the past; and the more 
progressive employers are realizing that besides this the part which they 
must play in housing provision must be carefully planned. Leaving the 
matter to the municipality means eliminating much of the social part of 
the programme outlined above, for there would be no semblance of co- 
operation, and an absence of the community spirit. The establishment 
of such a system as here suggested, giving scope for the best co-oper- 
ation between all sections of the community, has such obvious advan- 
tages that it is greatly to be hoped that the system will find full scope 
in the after-war building programme. 

It would do much to facilitate the growth of the ‘co-operative 
method if powers were given to local authorities to assist and take part 
in the work of Public Utility Societies. The central committee has 
already made representations to the Government along these lines, and 
it is possible that something may result. 

We print below the observations of the Labour Woman. 

“The Labour party, at the Nottingham conference in January, 
1918, declared that overcrowding in the large towns should be relieved 
by the establishment of new towns, and the reconstruction of the smaller 
existing towns on garden city principles, including the reservation of a 
stretch of country all around, the wide spacing out of houses and 
factories, the provision of gardens, allotments and small holdings and the 
installation of the most modern power-plants and labour-saving indus- 
trial facilities. 

“Tt is not pleasant to live beside a factory which makes spelter. 
With the best will in the world zinc smelting and sulphuric acid plants 
do not smell nice, and in any case it is a bad plan to allow workers’ 
houses to cluster around the walls of the factory yards. Recognizing 
this, the new town has been planned (by Mr. Ewart Culpin) about a mile 
or so from the works, and apart from the benefit to those who inhabit it, 
the great main avenue which will run its whole length will be of real 
value to all the surrounding district. As at present planned, it should 
house from 12,000 to 15,000 men, women and children, but there are 
opportunities for extending it in both directions. 

“One most important matter is to be noted. There is to be no 
snobbery in this new town.. No part is set aside for houses for the well- 
to-do, but all kinds are erected in all parts, not with a view to suiting 
the social standing, but simply with a view to providing a sufficient 
number of rooms for different sized homes. This is a very important 
feature of the town-planning scheme. It means that the social amenities 
provided in common shall be used in common. The poor will not be 
quartered in narrow small streets with a restricted outlook while the 
rich enjoy the woods and finer avenues.” 
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THE HOUSING OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


N the September number of The Civilian, the organ of the Civil Service 
of Canada, Mr. A.C. Campbell develops an interesting suggestion 
that the Dominion Government should build a garden suburb in 

Ottawa to house its employees, on the plan that other large employers 
of labour are adopting on this continent and in the old country. 

He points out that in Ottawa there are not less than 6,000 employees 
of the Government and that the pressure on the housing accommodation 
of the city makes it exceedingly difficult for civil servants to house their 
families at a rate consistent with their incomes. 

Mr. Campbell argues that such a project in the Capital city would 
be an excellent object lesson for the whole of the Dominion in “ com- 
munity development on community lines for the ordered benefit of all,” 
and that by the conservation of land value increments it could easily be 
made financially successful. He quotes Dr. Murray Haig, who says of 
the case of Gary, Indiana: “A fair estimate of the increment of land 
value produced by community development, after deducting the value 
which is attributed to all expenditures for local improvements, etc., is 
from $400 to $500 per capita.” 

“ My proposal is, “says Mr. Campbell,” that the Dominion Govern- 
ment should afford to its Ottawa employees the credit necessary to 
build a garden suburb within reach of their work and with proper means 
of communication, and that also it should show its goodwill in the 
working out of details by allowing experts in its employ to take part in 
planning and building the new town. Of course, all credit and services 
should be paid for ultimately by the rents charged for houses, or, if 
houses are sold, by the amortization payments. 

“The land built on should be owned by the Government, and a fair 
rental value should be charged for it regardless of the cost of improve- 
ments on any lot or in the town as a whole. The object should be, not 
to get back merely the money put in, but to take the whole rental value 
of the land from whatever cause arising. That is to say, the value of 
land in the new town should not be allowed to fall into private hands, 
not even the hands of the town itself nor of any of its organizations or 
people. That value should be recognized as belonging to the owner of 
the land, the Dominion Government. The town taxes, the rate con- 
tribution to be levied upon or taken from the land value by the town 
corporation, both its amount and its method, would be a matter for esti- 
mate and arrangement. Under proper management there would be an 
overplus of value, and that overplus should go to the landowner. The 
reasons for this are too involved for discussion here, but they arise out 
of the broad fact that this is a plan for the housing of those who work for 
the Government, and for nothing else.” 

Mr. Campbell shows, using the case of Letchworth, England, as an 
illustration, that the conservation of land values and public services, 
such as gas and water-works, for the benefit of the city which creates 
them and uses them has ceased to be a utopian project, and may hence- 
forth be considered as a sound business undertaking. 
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THE CIVIC SPIRIT OF THE NEW CHAMBERS 
OF COMMERCE 


{]VHE London (Ont.) Board of Trade has been transformed into a new 
Chamber of Commerce. A programme of activities has been com- 
piled, after an exhaustive study and survey of possibilities among 

the members, which is significant of the broadening and deepening of 

the sense of social responsibility among trade organizations, and which 
is one of the legacies of the war. 

Boards of Trade in the past have been frankly utilitarian organiza- 
tions and have given their chief attention to the extension of manufacture 
and trade. But sometime or other it had to be discovered that there was 
a casual relation between the extension of trade and the social welfare 
of the people who carried on the trade, and that for the development of 
trade the sociai development of the community was vitally essential. 

The “practical” man has acted on the assumption that “ civic 
spirit” was a thing to be proud of in a sentimental way but had no 
necessary connection with the extension of trade. It is gratifying to find 
in Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs and other organizations that 
were founded chiefly for trade purposes a dynamic idealism that may 
prove much more practical than the discarded tenets of a narrower trade 
philosophy. 

The programme of work of the London Chamber of Commerce is 
the result of a thought survey of the entire membership. It is an expres- 
sion not only of a new ambition of a trade organization but of the most 
urgent needs of the whole city. It includes a new consideration of com- 
munity development, municipal government and taxation, education and 
social welfare, highways and transportation, industrial development, 
retail and export trade, publicity and advertising, agricultural interests, 
improved housing, employment and welfare of soldiers, public discussion 
of reconstruction problems, industrial efficiency, welfare of workers— 
including fair wages, reasonable working hours and recreation facilities. 

Special efforts will be made to make London a better city in which 
to live and work and play, by developing a community interest in health, 
sanitation, recreation, parks, streets and boulevards, public building, 
housing, city planning and all things that lead to the building up of a 
more healthful, convenient and beautiful city. 

It is proposed to make a preliminary, social and economic survey of 
the city and then adopt a comprehensive city plan for the present and 
future development of London; to support a plan for a civic centre where 
the chief municipal and other buildings may be grouped; to consider a 
memorial building in memory of those who have given their lives in the 
great war; to assist the city authorities in safeguarding public health 
through the enforcement of necessary regulations; to provide more play- 
grounds for children and young people and to pay special attention to 
the need for parks and boulevards. 

Among the suggestions is a Bureau of Information concerning 
vacant houses and property in the city and to bring pressure upon 
owners of vacant properties to put such properties into use. Special 
attention is to be given to the ownership of public utilities and improved 
conditions regarding railway stations and railway crossings. An en- 
deavour is to be made to obtain the best form of municipal government 
for London and the establishment of a more equitable method of assess- 
ment on property values. There is to be an examination of city by-laws, 
with a view to bringing them up-to-date, and the educational work of 
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the city will receive careful study, There is a suggestion that the city 
should buy an industrial area, make an industrial survey of London 
and encourage the manufacture of textiles, hosiery and other necessities, 
and establish “incubator buildings” for small industries. 

These are some of the aims and hopes of the London Chamber of 
Commerce that may prove to be none the less practical because they 
have also the fragrance of the ideal. It is said that “a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp,’ and the London Chamber of Commerce does not 
hesitate to publish its conception of an ideal city. It is: 


A city sanitary, convenient, substantial: 

Where the houses of the rich and the poor are alike comfortable and 
beautiful. 

Where the streets are clean and the sky line is clear as country air. 

Where the architectural excellence of its buildings adds beauty and 
dignity to its streets. 

Where parks and playgrounds are within reach of every child. 

Where living is pleasant, toil honourable, and recreation plentiful. 

Where capital is respected, but not worshipped. 

Where commerce in goods is great, but no greater than the inter- 
change of ideas. 

Where industry thrives and brings prosperity alike to the employer 
and employed. 

Where education and art have a place in every home. 

Where worth and not wealth give standing to men. 

Where the power of character lifts men to leadership. 

Where interest in public affairs is a test of citizenship, and devotion 
to the public weal is a badge of honour. 

Where government is always honest and efficient, and the principles 
of democracy find their fullest and truest expression. 

Where the people of all the earth can come and be blended into one 
community life, and where each generation will vie with the past to trans- 
mit to the next a city greater, better and more beautiful than the last. 


It is stimulating at such a time as this, when soldiers are returning 
from a war for principles and ideals, to see proof that responsible men 
in a city like London are taking so fine and generous a view of what 
really constitutes the greatness of a city. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT, TOWN PLANNING AND 
HOUSING IN CANADA. 


Canada—The most important and significant thing that has happened in con- 
nection with civic improvement in Canada during the past three months has been the 
step taken by the Dominion Government in appropriating $25,000,000 to be lent to 
the provinces for the purpose of erecting dwellings and generally improving the housing 
conditions of the country. The matter is described in a special article on another page. 

One of the effects of the new movement made by the Federal Government is likely 
to be the creation in Canada of a more active co-operation between the Federal and 
Provincial Governments in connection with civic improvement. 


Nova Scotia—The Civic Improvement League of Halifax has been affiliated with 
the Commercial Club, a branch of which will give special attention in future to the 
improvement of civic conditions, including housing and town planning. 

Considerable progress has been made with the erection of dwellings on the devas- 
tated area, a plan of which was prepared by the Commission of Conservation and 
described in the last issue of ‘Conservation of Life.’ The work of preparing the 
Halifax city and county town planning schemes is proceeding satisfactorily. 
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New Brunswick—Further progress has been made with the St. John town planning 
scheme, but great difficulty and considerable delay is being caused by the absence of 
accurate topographical maps of the district. So long as accurate maps are not available 
progress is likely to be slow in connection with the preparation of town planning 
schemes in Canada. 


Prince Edward Island—In view of the proposal of the Federal Government to 
provide a loan for housing purposes, an opportunity now occurs to develop the new 
town of Borden and to erect the first buildings with federal aid. It is hoped that some 
steps will be taken to complete the plan of the new town and secure the erection of a 
number of the dwellings as the most urgent housing need of the province. 


Quebec—Following the creation of the Department of Municipal Affairs last 
session, it is hoped and expected that the Government will this year pass a Town 
Planning Act, and negotiations are now proceeding with this end in view. 

tag plan of the new town of Kipawa is described in this issue of ‘ Conservation 
of Life.’ 

The city of Three Rivers has appointed a New York firm of architects to prepare 
a town planning scheme for its area. 

The Civic Improvement League of Montreal recently held its annual meeting and 
adopted a programme of work for the coming year. 


Ontario—The Ontario Government has followed up its proposal to lend $2,000,000 
to municipalities for housing purposes at 5 per cent, by appointing Mr. J. A. Ellis,a 
member of the Ontario Municipal and Railway Board, as Director of the Municipal 
Bureau. Mr. Ellis will act as Commissioner of Housing, and has been in conference 
with the officials of the Federal Government regarding the principles and details of 
housing schemes. 

The report of the Ontario Housing Committee is in preparation, and is likely to 
be of considerable value in throwing light on the whole subject of housing improvement. 

A report has been issued by a committee appointed by the City Council of Toronto. 
This report shows a lack of appreciation of the main factors to be considered in con- 
nection with the housing problem, and raises theoretical difficulties regarding the prob- 
able effects of carrying out housing schemes with the Government loan, which difficulties 
are not likely to occur in practice. The evidence which is submitted from other cities 
and towns, in many cases is contradictory to evidence obtained from other authoritative 
quarters. As the committee only spent three months in investigating a problem 
which needed one or two years of study, it could hardly be expected that a completely 
satisfactory report would result from their labours. Having regard to the time devoted 
the report has many valuable features. 

The Civic Improvement Conference, which was proposed to be held at Hamilton 
on 18th November last, and numerous other conferences and meetings had to be 
deferred owing to the epidemic of influenza. 

A conference of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of south-western Ontario 
was held at London on November 28th. There was a large attendance of represen- 
tatives of Ontario municipalities, and addresses were delivered by Sir John Willison 
and Mr. Thomas Adams, of the Commission of Conservation. 

The Commission of Conservation is advising with regard to the preparation of a 
scheme for a civic centre in the town of Renfrew, in connection with which it is proposed 
to hold an architectural competition. 

The Town Planning Adviser of the Commission of Conservation delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ Industrial Settlements ’’ at the University of Toronto on 29th November 
and also gave addresses in November at meetings convened by the Great War Veterans 
Association and Forum of Toronto. 


Western Provinces—The work of preparing town planning schemes for a number of 
cities in the western provinces and in connection with the housing proposals of the 
Federal Government is making progress. 

The Town Planning Director of Saskatchewan has been devoting considerable 
time to the preparation of the town planning procedure regulations under the new Act. 

In British Columbia a draft act is under the consideration of the Government, 
and it is probable that town planning legislation will be introduced at the next session. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


During the absence of Dr. Chas. A. Hodgetts, Medical Adviser of the Commission 
of Conservation, in England, where he was acting as Red Cross Commissioner of 
Canada, the material contributed to ‘ Conservation of Life’ has been prepared or 
collected by Mr. Thomas Adams, Town Planning Adviser to the Commission. Dr. 
Hodgetts has now returned from Europe and will take charge of future issues of the 
bulletin. 
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LESSONS OF THE INFLUENZA PANDEMIC 


COURSE OF THE OUTBREAK 


study of the history of the influenza epidemic reveals the fact that 
the outbreak in the summer and autumn of 1918 was the most 
formidable on record. 

Owing to the great war interrupting international communica- 
tion and thus preventing the securing of reliable information it is impos- 
sible to obtain definite information as to where it took its origin. We 
only know at present that it was first reported from Spain about May, 
1918, hence the popular term ‘Spanish Flu’. According to Army reports, 
however, the disease was prevalent in epidemic form in France and in 
the British Army as early as April, 1918, previous to its having been 
reported from Spain. 

It was there characterized by high infectivity, rapid spread, short 
duration and low mortality. 

The first cases in Great Britain were reported in Glasgow in the 
month of May, being of a mild type and occurring in three factories and 
one industrial home’ there were 436 cases but no deaths. Subsequently, 
it was reported from Portsmouth, England, in June, being at first confined 
to the military and naval forces, subsequently spreading to the civilian 
population. 

So far as Canada is concerned, we find that cases of influenza of a 
mild type occurred in Nova Scotia in June, 1918, and, later, in the same 
province in the September following. In the months of October and 
November, it was epidemic in every province in the Dominion and 
continued through December and into the early months of the year 1919, 
though with a generally decreasing case incidence and lessened severity. 

It is impossible to give anything like the exact figures as to either 
the number of cases or of the deaths and the official returns from the 
various provinces are not yet available. 

It is difficult to trace the sequence of events in any country as a 
whole, owing to the absence of notification and the fulminate character 
of the outbreaks, but the enquiries so far made show a gradual diffusion of 
infection from the more populous centres to the villages and thence to 
the rural districts, chiefly along the avenues of travel. The most import- 
ant factors in the dissemination of the disease were schools, churches, 
dancing assemblies and theatres, etc., while the rapidity is explained by 
the short incubation period of 48 hours, the sudden onset, the high 
infectivity of the patient during the first days of illness and the fact 
that practically old and young were susceptible, but few enjoying 
natural immunity. 
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CLINICAL FEATURES 


In the summer outbreak in Great Britain, the symptoms were, as a 
rule, mild, there was a sudden onset of malaise, pain in the back and 
head, with catarrh only occasionally present, a temperature rarely above 
102° F., and defervescence at the end of three or four days, followed by 
only slight lassitude and depression. It was only as the epidemic pro- 

gressed that the symptoms become more severe; there was a tendency to 
' hemorrhage as evidenced by epistaxis, blood-stained sputum, increased 
menstrual flow and hemorrhage from the bowels, also a tendency for the 
lungs to be involved, with often fatal results. The October epidemic 
was much more severe in character, the outstanding feature being the 
frequency and severity of the pulmonary complications. 

There is evidence of what appears to be a gradually augmenting 
virulence of the infecting organism or organisms, thus accounting for 
the severity of the pandemic in the later stages. 


CONTRIBUTING CIRCUMSTANCES 


So far as Europe was concerned, the contributing circumstances 
were the accident of season, overcrowding and, generally, the hardships, 
both mental and physical, consequent on the war, including the restric- 
tion of fuel. So far as can be ascertained, both rich and poor suffered 
alike and, though no age group escaped, the younger adults suffered the 
most, although statistics show that the incidence shifted as the epidemic 
became more severe. 


SPECIFIC CAUSE 


There are still differences in opinion as to the specific cause but 
little doubt as to the complications or sequela, which are produced by 
different bacteria, the chief being the influenza bacilli, pneumonococci 
and hemolytic streptococci, these often acting together on an organism 
whose powers of resistance are weakened by the severe primary infection. 

The discordant results as to the specific organism are largely due 
to the failure on the part of bacteriologists to isolate what had, particu- 
larly in the early stages of the epidemic, hitherto been supposed to be the 
cause, viz., the influenza bacillus of Pfeiffer. Such other organisms have 
been found as Gram’ negative micrococci, Gram positive diplococci, 
pleomorphic streptobacilli and others. 

Up to the present time, some workers claim to have transmitted 
the disease by injection into monkeys and human beings of the filtered 
bronchial secretion of influenza patients, though attempts to confirm 
these findings have been unsuccessful by others. 

Evidently the work of the bacteriologists must be pushed much 
further before a finality is reached. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 


As our knowledge of the cause and our study of the epidemic are 
incomplete, the making of recommendations for control of the disease is 
difficult and necessarily imperfect. 

We do know the following facts in regard to influenza: 

1. It has a very short incubation period, about 48 hours; 

2. The virus is highly infective; 

3. Infection is carried from the sick to the healthy in the secretions 

of the respiratory tract; 

4. It is imectious only within fairly small distances; 
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5. The period of infectivity extends to one week after the normal 

temperature has been reached; 

6. The question of immunity is a slight factor; 

7. The pulmonary complications are serious and often fatal. 

It must be pointed out that these facts are not sufficient for any 
one to dogmatise as to the measures we must adopt for purposes of 
control and for alleviating severity or as to their being efficacious in 
every instance. 

To think of preventing the importation of influenza by quarantine 
is Utopian, chiefly from the fact that there are many unrecognized 
cases. 


NOTIFICATION 


When influenza is with us, we can only learn of its whereabouts 
and of the number of cases by notification. There is, however, the 
difficulty of the diagnosis of the early cases, many being so mild in type 
that a physician’s services are not requisitioned and others being passed 
over by the medical attendant as ‘a cold.’ As a result the infection 
becomes widespread before the local health authorities are aware of 
the presence of the disease in the community. 

Various schemes of notification have been suggested, none of which 
can claim to be satisfactory. It would seem from present experiences 
that all cases of a cold or catarrhal bronchitis should be notified but 
the municipality should be prepared to set down a stated fee for the 
notification, not only of this class of cases but of all communicable 
diseases, before we can expect any satisfactory results from ‘notification.’ 

To make ‘influenza complicated by pneumonia’ a notifiable disease 
seems rather an absurd procedure as the physician may be confident 
of the influenza but in doubt about the pneumonia and, therefore, 
must await the development of positive diagnostic signs of the pneu- 
monia before notification. Meanwhile the influenza, being infectious 
in the early stages, has spread the disease. 

It has been found in Great Britain that, as a rule, Medical Officers 
of Health have had to rely for their information mainly on health 
visitors and their sanitary staff, but even then many necessitous cases 
were overlooked. 


_MUNICIPAL PROPHYLAXIS 


Health authorities generally carried on active work in the rapid 
education of the public to the adoption and enforcement of measures 
which were calculated to lessen the opportunities for infection. 

To this end the assembling of people in overcrowded and ill-venti- 
lated buildings was discouraged or prevented altogether. Some local 
authorities went so far as to close theatres and other places of public 
amusement and to limit the shopping hours, while schools were closed 
and children excluded from cinemas. It was a common experience 
for health authorities to urge upon the public the necessity for better 
ventilation and there was a widespread movement for more fresh air, 
and it is to be hoped the world generally will have learned the untold 
benefits to be derived from a more general use of this remedy of nature. 

As a means of prevention, the use of the face mask was recommended 
in many countries, only hesitatingly in some, rigidly in others. At 
the present time both professional and lay opinion is divided on the 
question. It would seem that the face mask should be a good thing 
but, generally speaking, its practical application is now limited to nurses 
and attendants. It is essential that the masks be so constructed and 
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worn as to prevent the inhalation of infected material from the patient. 
As a measure of general prophylaxis, the face mask or eastern veil 
requires more experimental trial and public sanction before its use be 
made compulsory. 

It would seem that too often during this epidemic our health 
authorities, in their endeavour to prevent the spread of the infection, 
have been most erratic and, as a result, have not been thorough. Fre- 
quently they have lost sight of the fact that the life of a nation cannot | 
stand still. What avails it, if we close cinemas and places of amuse- 
ment and allow overcrowding of railway trains and tram cars? There 
is, certainly, a middle course to be pursued in dealing with the matter 
and it is desirable to leave to local authorities a certain amount of dis- 
cretionary latitude, ever remembering that health regulations, to be 
successful, must be practical and sound, particularly when they outrun 
public opinion, which is always most conservative in all matters relating 
to health. 


DISINFECTION 


In the case of influenza, the routine disinfection is hardly necessary, 
but care must be taken to destroy the discharges from the nose, mouth 
and throat, and clothing and articles soiled by these discharges should 
be boiled and washed. 


DISINFECTION 


The gargling of the throat and spraying of the nostrils with some 
mild disinfectant has been generally recommended. It should certainly 
be followed out systematically by those in attendance on the sick. The 
public, however, should be cautioned not to pursue this practice too 
far as thereby the vitality of the nasal mucous membrane may be injured. 


MEDICAL AID 


Nursing Service and Home Assistance—The great difficulty of the 
pandemic was to secure early and adequate professional treatment of 
the cases, owing to the scarcity of medical men, while the greatest 
difficulty of all was the shortage of trained nurses. Local authorities 
made the best of the situation by using each trained nurse as a nucleus 
around which voluntary helpers were gathered. 

Many municipal authorities established créches and_ kitchens, 
from which latter volunteers helped to prepare food for afflicted families. 
Also, the poorer families were materially aided by monetary assistance 
and supplies of bedding, etc. 

Institutional Treatment—So rapidly did the cases occur, the general | 
hospitals were soon found to be inadequate to meet the situation and, 
in many cities and towns, emergency hospitals were started in schools, 
halls and large private houses and, in this manner, the supply of doctors 
and nurses was economized and the cases were more efficiently handled. 

Use of Vaccines—It is impossible to speak with any degree of 
certainty on the success or failure of vaccines. Several varieties have 
been tried with the double object, if possible, (1) of increasing resistance 
on the part of the individual to the primary infection and (2) of pro- 
viding against the very fatal sequele. 

Although the military forces afforded an excellent field for trial 
of these vaccines under controlled conditions not to be met with in a 
civilian population, yet the British War Office Committee did not urge 
the use of these preparations with any great assurance. The chief 
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reason for the questionab e efficacy of the vaccines is due to the fact 
that doubt still exists as to the microbic cause of the disease, and this 
must be settled before a specific vaccine can be prepared. 


EDUCATION 


It was the universal practice for all health authorities to endeavour 
to educate the public by means of leaflets, posters, notices in the press, 
lectures in schools, exhibitions of cinema films, etc., as to the nature 
and gravity of the disease, how to prevent infection and the precautions 
to be observed in case of attack. 


CONCLUSION 


It is quite obvious that no permanent health staff can cope with 
an epidemic of such magnitude without the voluntary aid of those who 
are trained in first aid and home nursing. The professional staff must 
act as the nucleus around which the voluntary workers must rally. 
The permanent authorities should be so prepared that in any such 
similar emergency they can summon trained volunteers to their assistance. 
The machinery should be ready for action, so that there may be no 
hasty education or mobilization but preparation for attacks of disease 
during health. A better and wider diffusion of knowledge of the 
essentials for the prevention of disease is also very desirable. 

It must be quite evident, even to the casual reader, that, despite 
the fact that we have witnessed the widespread misery and the death- 
dealing effects of the most serious pandemic of influenza the world has 
probably ever known, we know comparatively little about it. The 
world is left staggering under a blow in some respects more serious 
than the great war, and we can only at the best theorize and discuss. 
We may prevent another world war, but it cannot with certainty be 
stated that we know how to prevent another pandemic of influenza. 
Therefore, there must be painstaking and patient research. Govern- 
ments, as representing the people, should each and all, in co-operation, 
provide the funds to carry on this research work, since it is for the 
benefit of all humanity —C.A.H. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 


O permit of social and educational development, the Village Clubs 
Association recommends that there be a motor transit system to 
enable people to share in the fuller educational and social possi- 

bilities of the market town, and the following features in the village itself: 

. A group of workshops; 

. A system of school gardens; 

. The use of buildings for lectures on rural subjects; 

. Shower baths and an open-air swimming bath; 

. A hall equipped with a stage and dressing rooms to be used for 
plays and meetings; 

. A gymnasium; ! 

. A reading room and children’s library; 

. Rooms for the use of organizations such as the boy scouts, girl 
guides, and clubs and societies for adults; 

. A café with a garden adjoining, where light refreshments could 
be had, and where a village band could play and dances be 
held at least one evening a week; 
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10. Additional school instruction during the winter, including 

lectures on general subjects. 

It is not ‘suggested that this scheme is applicable in its entirety 
for Canadian villages, but it contains many valuable suggestions which 
could be worked out for the benefit of community life which would be 
materially benefited by the adoption of some of these suggestions. They 
are worth trying. 


CANADA’S POST-WAR HOUSING PROGRESS 


Although Canada had no war housing policy, such as that which 
was adopted in England and the United States, it has inaugurated a 
post-war housing policy which is likely to have far-reaching effects 
on the industrial and social development of the country. 


HousING AS A PART OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The building of homes is incidental to the development of industry. 
Improvement is needed in two directions: first, to raise the standards 
of existing dwellings and. second, to build new houses according to better 
standards than those which have prevailed in the past. We have to 
begin in Canada, as in all other countries, by recognising that neglect 
of housing conditions has been probably the chief weakness of our 
social organization in modern civilized nations. With the growth of 
manufacture and the consequent expansion of cities into larger aggre- 
gations of population, together with the increased subdivision of labour, 
there have arisen numerous evils which the war has helped to reveal 
to us in their true proportions. 

One of our troubles has been that we have been easily persuaded 
to act in relation to a number of these problems as if the only true 
guide was experience of similar conditions in the past, without recog- 
nizing that such a guide is not reliable by itself in dealing with 
conditions that never have existed in their present form. There is no 
precedent for the modern city, and there is no existing city which is 
a precedent for those who will have to deal with the changing conditions 
of 20 years hence. It is not merely a matter of difference of local 
conditions, of changes in forms of transportation and custom; it is also 
a matter, in regard to the largest cities at least, of expansion beyond 
anything hitherto dreamed of, much less experienced. Some of the 
greatest cities are growing beyond the size, in matter of population, 
of what has hitherto been regarded as great states. 

In Canada we follow at some distance behind England and the 
United States in the matter of size of our biggest cities and we may 
benefit, therefore, from the result of past experience. One of the 
benefits is the lesson that reliance upon mere experience without the 
assistance of science and imagination is a fatal thing. It is a lesson 
that we are very slow to learn. The war has shaken us up a bit and 
made us realize the importance of these problems and so it has come 
about that men are beginning to regard increased production and 
economic efficiency instead of mere cheapness for cheapness’ sake in | 
relation to labour. One of the first necessities to obtain efficiency is 
~ the improvement of housing conditions. 

Perhaps, however, we can hardly pride ourselves on having attained 
the position of introducing a housing policy solely because we have 
become more far-seeing and enlightened in our methods. To some 
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extent, and perhaps to the greatest extent, the cause of action has 
sprung from the shortage of dwellings due to war conditions, th2 need 
for provision being made for employing surplus labour, and the desire 
to assist in avoiding industrial unrest. Even, however, if we regard 
these things as the most pressing causes of action there is no gainsaying 
the fact that a very considerable element in promoting action has been 
the recognition apart from war conditions of the general need for housing 
improvement and better social standards in Canada. 

Housing in England and the United States during the war was to 
some extent guided by military needs, even if it was carried out in an en- 
lightened way. The housing policy being promoted in Canada asa re- 
construction policy, is likely to be of more social advantage to us as a 
community because its chief stimulus must come from the desire to 
improve social conditions. In other words we are spending our money 
and effort on housing improvement not for the purposes of defence 
but for purposes of development. This does not mean that war housing 
in other countries has not taught us valuable lessons, but it means 
that we are entering upon a different field which, if rightly cultivated, 
should yield us better results than war housing. 


THE CANADIAN POLICY ON THE RIGHT LINES 


While Canada has not any war housing to its credit, its policy in 
connection with post-war housing seems to be on the right lines. Leaving 
out of consideration whatever merits We may see in it ourselves, we 
may mention the comments of two well-informed observers. 

Mr. C. Stanley Taylor, Project Engineer for the firm of Mann and 
MacNeille, New York, who were advisers to the U.S. Government on 
many of their housing projects writes: 

“We wish to express our unqualified admiration for the com- 
pleteness, practicability and simplicity of the administration methods 
outlined in the data received from you. We believe this to be the most 
practicable step toward the provision of good housing by Federal co- 
operation which has yet been taken in any country.” 

Mr. Horsburgh Campbell, M. Inst. C.E., City Engineer of Edin- 
burgh, states that the Canadian project is on sounder economic lines 
then the proposed housing schemes in Britain. 


VALUE OF CO-OPERATION BETWEEN FEDERAL, PROVINCIAL AND 
MUNICIFAL GOVERNMENTS 


The evidence of merit of the Canadian Housing Scheme is, however, 
to be obtained chiefly from the fact that it is proving a workable measure 
of co-operation between the Federal, Provincial and Municipal Govern- 
ments. 

Only three months after the Armistice, the Federal housing project 
was passed by Order in Council, after having been approved of by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments, for general application through- 
out the whole Dominion. In that scheme there was not only provided 
an appropriation of $25,000,000 but all the conditions, principles and 
standards that were considered desirable to lay down or recommend, 
for regulating the expenditure of the money in the proper way were 
included. On the same date that the Federal scheme was approved, 
viz., the 20th February, 1919, the general housing scheme for the 
province of Ontario, which had been prepared in accordance with the 
Federal scheme, was approved by the Governor in Council. Since 
then schemes have been approved for Quebec, Manitoba and British 
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Columbia. Draft schemes: have also been drawn up for Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, thus leaving only two 
provinces which have not prepared or submitted schemes, namely, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

To show the progress that has been made by the municipalities 
under one scheme, a recent report of the Director of Housing for Ontario 
shows that 47 municipalities have passed by-laws to come under the 
provisions of the Ontario Housing Act. 

The Director estimates that the loans required by those munici- 
palities will aggregate about $8,000,000. Plans and_ specifications 
have been forwarded to him for approval from about ten of the above- 
mentioned municipalities. In several of these places the construction 
of houses under the Act has been commenced. 

; One half of the cities in Ontario have come under the provisions of 
the Act. 

From the information in the director’s hands, he anticipates that 
over sixty municipalities will be actively engaged in the construction of | 
houses under the Act, during the summer. A number of them are making 
plans for acquiring land and erecting houses on a large scale. 

The progress in setting up machinery to deal with housing has 
also been considerable. Dr. Nadeau has been appointed as Director 
of Housing for Quebec, and Mr. J. A. Ellis for Ontario, and special 
officials have been assigned the duty of supervising housing develop- 
ment in other provinces. 

Under the Federal Order in Council of 12th December, 1918, the 
Housing Committee of the Cabinet was recommended to obtain the 
assistance of the Town Planning Adviser of the Commission of Conser- 
vation. Since the above date a small Federal Bureau has been tempor- 
arily set up, attached to both the Housing Committee of the Cabinet 
and the Commission of Conservation, to deal with the matters which 
come under Federal regulations and carry out the work of research and 
preparation of model plans, which it is considered desirable to have 
done in the Federal office. 

The Federal office will deal mostly with the giving of advice, and 
in that respect it is already fully employed. Model plans such as those 
shown on pages 51 and 53 will be distributed to the different provinces 
and to municipalities that make a request for them. Information will 
be collected regarding standardization of materials, costs data, etc. All 
this work will be carried on, although necessarily in a small way for 
the present, at the same time as the promotion of town planning legis- 
lation and schemes. 


CHARACTER AND CONTENTS OF HOUSING SCHEMES 


The above indication of the progress that has been made during 
the past five or six months needs, if we are to realize the importance 
of that progress, to be supplemented by some description of what a 
housing scheme is. The Federal scheme, dated February 20th, only lays 
down four conditions. These may be summarized as follows: 


1. A general housing scheme has to be prepared by each province 
and submitted for the approval of the Federal Government. 
This general scheme will set out the standards and conditions 
to be complied with in local housing schemes. Once the general 
scheme for the province is approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment the jurisdiction in respect of local schemes will rest with 
the provincial authorities. ; 
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2. The maximum amount that may be loaned per dwelling shall not 
exceed, for different sizes and types of dwellings, inclusive of 
land, etc., the respective sums of $3,000, $3,500, $4,000, and 
$4,500. 

3. Loans for building houses and purchasing land may be granted 
only to Provincial Governments, Municipalities, Housing So- 
cieties with limited dividends, and owners of lots for the pur- 
pose of erecting houses for their own occupancy. 

4, The loans shall be repayable over a period of 20 or, in special 
cases, of 30 years. 


In addition to the above four conditions, general recommendations 
are made dealing with the following matters: 


Acquisition of sites, etc. 
Planning of sites, etc. ' 
. Loans for separate or individual houses. 
Limit of income of persons to be provided with dwellings. 
. Construction of local improvements to precede occupation of 
dwellings. 
. Reservation of sites for playgrounds, etc. 
Loans to be used for purchasing and developing land and erect- 
ing dwellings. 
8. Proportion of cost of land to dwelling. 
9. Recommendations as to minimum standards in regard to sites. 
10. Recommendations as to minimum standards in houses. 
11. Legal and other costs. 
12. Compliance with general scheme, etc. 


ID When 


With regard to these matters it is recommended that land be acquired 
at its cost by a cheap and speedy method and without regard to specu- 
lative value; that sites, as well as houses, should be properly planned; 
that one acre in every 10 should be reserved for playgrounds; that 
water supply and sewerage should be provided in advance of building; 
that not more than one-tenth of the cost of a house should be spent 
on the bare site and that proper minimum standards of construction, 
air space, size of rooms, etc., should be provided in or surrounding the 
actual building. 

The unique part of this legislation in regard to its general principles 
is the introduction of town planning as an essential part of housing. 
Indirectly there is also an effort made to encourage durable and perman- 
ent, in preference to temporary, construction, so as to assist in dealing 
with unsatisfactory fire risks. 

As a whole, however, the outstanding and, to some extent, remark- 
able feature of the scheme in Canada is the extent to which it both 
co-ordinates and splits up the responsibilities of the Federal, Provincial, 
and Municipal Governments. It is certain that if the scheme succeeds 
on the present co-operative basis, it will not only be of immense value 
to the country, but have considerable influence on the measures adopted 
by other countries. The hesitation in following this method of Govern- 
ment co-operation in the United States is undoubtedly due, in part at 
least, to a lack of faith in its practicability. There is no misgiving as 
to its soundness in principle among those who have commented on 
proposed measures of Federal and State co-operation in such matters. 
Canada has the opportunity, however, of proving that the principle of 
such co-operation is not only sound, but that it is practical and efficient 
in practice. 
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Of necessity, such a scheme involves that the final responsibility 
for actual building and financing of housing schemes will rest with the 
municipality. It cannot be otherwise, unless there is Federal or Pro- 
- vincial interference with municipal control, which would not be ac- 
ceptable under Canadian conditions. Whatever danger there may be 
of the housing project in Canada not achieving success will be due to 
indifference or fear of facing loss on the part of the municipalities. As 


hope that no such danger will arise.—T.A. 


WELFARE SUPERVISION OF FACTORIES 


WELFARE WorK AS A BRANCH OF FAcTORY MANAGEMENT 


‘A PART altogether from the lessons learned in the army during the 
great war, many of which will require modification before they can 
be brought into practice among a civilian population and some of 

which are not applicable when separated from the important factor of 

discipline as maintained in an army in time of war, some very important 
practical and far-reaching lessons have been learned, which must bear 
fruit now the war is over. 

The experience in connection with the many thousands of work- 
people who were engaged in war work and who performed their tasks 
under the most trying conditions, many of which had never been met 
with before, have opened up to both the employer and employee new 
possibilities. 

It is not correct to say that the principles involved in this welfare 
work in factories have not heretofore received the attention of employers 
of labour for, in some isolated cases, the more humane of them have 
attempted work of this kind and with beneficial results. It is rather 
a movement forced upon them by war conditions which called for the 
highest possible efficiency of workpeople to meet the demand for an 
almost unlimited output within the minimum of time. There have 
been many heads at work to devise the best ways and means. The 
effect of these activities has been to demonstrate how welfare work 
can be carried out and that it pays all parties concerned. 

All this war work has made clear, although perhaps it is not yet 
fully appreciated, that the economy of industry depends very much 
upon the capacity of the worker, which is directly proportional to vigour 
and health. These two qualities are materially affected by environ- 
ment and conditions of life which render possible and maintain a healthy 
and vigorous staff of employees. It has also been demonstrated that 
to maintain perfection in health of men and women is as much a part 
of successful factory management as the devising of machinery, the 
perfection of processes and the fixing of rates of wages. 

Largely due to the war, a branch of factory management has been 
established, which, for the present, is known as ‘‘factory welfare’. 
Perhaps the term may stand, for it goes beyond the American method 
of scientific management, as it studies both the work and the human 
worker. It is not a branch of the ‘‘social welfare’? movement; it is one 
which must be undertaken by the management co-operating with the 
employees and directed by some person whose whole time is devoted 
to the study of the many intricate questions-which present themselves. 
An officer of this kind must be given authority and must be considered 
as much an integral part of the works management as the engineer or 
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any other person and, too, must have an equal weight in the councils 
of the establishments. 

The duties of the welfare department may be divided into two 
groups, (a) personal—as regards the employees and (b) structural— 
concerned with the the conveniences of the buildings. 


Duties AFFECTING THE PERSONNEL 


Engagement of workers—The welfare department should be charged 
with the responsibility of the engagement and discharge of all labour, 
acting, of course, in co-operation with each department of the works, 
should be responsible for seeing that those engaged come up to a certain 
general standard of health, mental activity and bodily strength, and 
should never lose touch with any employee. If a worker either gives 
or receives notice to leave, the fact should forthwith be notified to the 
welfare branch and the officer should satisfy himself of the necessity 
for such action, as often slight personal grievances could be adjusted, 
thus preventing a class of wastage which is a burden to industry, 

Wages—Though the branch has nothing to do with fixing the rate 
of wages, it must be conversant with the methods of payment and 
should be in a position to inform workers as to how their wages are 
calculated and thereby assist many who do not fully understand their 
limits or powers of output. 

Lost time—The department can materially reduce the lost time 
incident to sickness, accidents, fatigue and general discontent. These 
services are particularly valuable when women are employed. 

Personal tidiness—It is a common experience that better and 
neater work is done by those who themselves are neat and tidy. Even 
the smallest thing should not be overlooked by the welfare supervisor. 

An umbrella at the proper time is equally as important to keep 
the clothing dry as good shoes to keep the feet comfortable. The 
selection of appropriate overalls should always be decided upon by this 
department and it should advise as how to make them attractive and 
becoming, particularly for the women. 

It must be an essential function of the welfare branch to supervise 
all provisions made for rendering first aid in cases of accidents or sudden 
illness and the establishment of aid posts and ambulance stations, 
properly equipped and in charge of a trained first aider. The keeping 
of records of cases should be made obligatory. 

In the smaller factories this department could well have charge 
of the central kitchen and dining-hall. Also, it could well supervise the 
recreation and amusements of the employees, as well as the hostel or 
whatever the company may decide upon as best suited to meet the wants 
of its own group of workers. 

The foregoing are some of the important features of the depart- 
ment’s work relating to the personnel. There are many others of a 
minor character which will occur to both employer and employee. 


DuTIES RELATING TO STRUCTURAL CONVENIENCES 


Without going into the details of the duties connected with struct- 
ural conveniences, an indication of the chief features of this work will 
clearly suffice to show its nature. 

They include: cloakrooms, sanitary conveniences, lavatories, 
ventilation, overcrowding, heating, lighting, cleanliness of the shops, 
safety, including an inquiry as to the cause of any accident. For effici- 
ency’s sake, each individual employee should have an adjustable bench 
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in view of the fact that the height for convenient work must be regulated 
to the height of the individual employed. 

The foregoing is but a rough outline of what has been done during 
war time. The results achieved fully warrant the adoption of some 
form of welfare supervision in the factories of this country, for it means 
a social uplift as well as added efficiency. It is this humanising of 
business which will make for industrial peace and a better life for all of 


us.—C.A.H. 


THE HOSPITAL ALMONER—AN OPENING FOR 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


IFTEEN years ago, the office of ‘lady almoner’ was instituted in 

F connection with the hospitals of Great Britain. Experience has 

demonstrated her great usefulness in social welfare work in the 
out-patient departments of the larger hospitals. 

The scheme owed its inception to Sir Charles Lock and the work 
was first instituted at the Royal Free Hospital, London. It began 
with the two-fold purpose of stopping abuse and preventing misuse of 
the out-patient departments of the voluntary hospitals, but it has 
greatly outgrown these narrow, though useful, lines of work, and the 
almoner has been an important factor in establishing the modern out- 
patient department in its true position, viz., that of a social welfare 
department. 

We have witnessed the work of the ‘lady almoner’ and can speak 
with assurance both as to her efficiency and usefulness. We know 
cases referred to her by medical men where advice and assistance have 
been given when they were more important factors in the aid to recovery 
of health and strength than the medicine prescribed. Indeeed the use 
of the latter would have been minimized by the patients remaining in 
their every-day environment. 

In Great Britain, the almoner has, in the carrying on of her social 
welfare work, assisted in attacking the difficult questions of housing, 
food and employment, all three of which are contributing to the caus- 
ation of illness, and it is rightly claimed that this social service has been 
of great benefit to the nation. At the present time the demand for 
trained almoners exceeds the supply. 

The training takes a minimum of 18 months. It comprises practical 
work in the out-patient department of a general hospital under an 
experienced hospital almoner, theoretical instruction in social subjects, 
elementary hygiene and physiology and other practical instruction. 
Many hospitals have, however, thought best to proceed along lines 
adapted to their own peculiar conditions and, in this particular, more 
experience on all sides is required before the ideal scheme is evolved. 
But the chief factor in the success of the work is the person rather than 
the catalogue of duties, for it is the factor of the human personality 
which makes for success. 

In this time of reconstruction there should certainly be an opening 
for some of the women of Canada to begin and successfully carry on 
this work, particularly in our larger centres, although many ladies with 
leisure may find openings in connection with the hospitals of our towns. 
Some of them have had experience in the recent influenza epidemic 
and realize in part what can be done, but it requires some one with 
the necessary funds at his disposal to start the work in, say, Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg. We know of no more deserving object and feel 
assured an experiment would result most successfully.—C.A.H. 
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WELL FURNISHED ScHOOL PLAYGROUND 


A place where mind and body can find wholesome recreation. 


A CONTRAST TO THE ABOVE 


Where the children of cur slums must ‘play’. Why not give them a real playground? 
In any case, why not clean up such places? 
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PLAYGROUNDS FOR CITY CHILDREN 


AVE we not room in Canada to give our children decent playgrounds? 
H The illustrations in this issue show the sort of places in which we 
condemn many of the children of our cities to play—or rather, 
to pass their time, for real play is impossible in such places. These 
pictures do not represent exceptional conditions. They are typical of 
every-day life in the poor quarters of a Canadian city. It is in this 
environment that we are permitting future citizens—if any future is 
vouchsafed to them—to mould their bodies and their minds. In the 
words of Tennyson. 

“Is it well that while we range with science, glorying in the time, 

City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime?” 

Itisnot well. These ‘“‘playgrounds”’ lead to poverty, crime, disease, 
deformity and premature death. Such iniquitous conditions react on all 
society and are responsible for much of our social disorder. 

We had better spend money properly to rear our own Canadian 
children and to give them their just and rightful heritage rather than 
to import questionable aliens from overseas. And for the sake of these 
young lives, give them what they are entitled to—a healthy environ- 
ment.—C.A.H. 


TRAVELLING BABY CLINIC 


N Montreal, a Travelling’Baby Clinic has recently been started with 
I a most commendable object, namely: to take a trained baby doctor 
and nurse to the home of the poor mother overburdened with home 
cares and work, and unable to go a distance to the health centre, also 
to arouse indifferent mothers to the importance of precaution rather 
than cure, which at present is all they consider necessary. : 

The following is a statement of Dr. W. A. L. Styles: ‘‘When the 
mother cannot bring the child for any reason whatsoever to our health 
centres, we must perforce visit the child at home. We expect private 
enterprise to engineer the scheme, as practically all child conservation 
propaganda is so financed in the metropolis of Canada, where infant 
mortality, always at a record height, is even increasing of recent years.” 

A Montreal daily thus describes the first trip of this useful motor 
clinic: 

“Through the lanes and by-ways in the poorer sections of the lower 
west end of the city the first travelling baby clinic in Canada made its 
initial trip the other afternoon. ; 

The motor bus of the University Settlement was equipped for the 
occasion with scales, measuring board, literature, case-cards, etc. 

“The first afternoon’s work disclosed the following facts: Of the 
thirty babies from two weeks to eighteen months old weighed and 
measured during that afternoon only five were found to be normal, and 
in each of these cases it was ascertained that no artificial nourishment had 
been given to the child. Of-:the remainder, many showed evidence of 
under-development and a sickly condition due to malnutrition, bad 
sanitation, lack of sunlight and fresh air. In reply to the question as 
to what sort of food the baby was receiving the answer almost invariably 
was ‘condensed milk’. This, the mothers explained, was cheaper than 
fresh milk, the keeping of which in the summer necessitated an outlay of 
ice. The babies examined all showed an under-nourished condition, and 
rickets prevailed in many cases. It was ascertained that the food given 
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to babies from nine months and upwards was ‘something of everything’, 
with the inevitable result from such a course of feeding—sickly children.” 


—CAH. 


PROPAGANDA AGAINST PUBLIC HEALTH 


EALTH authorities and workers in Canada should be alive to the 
danger of insidious propaganda now being carried on in the name of 
religion to emasculate the entire public health programme. The 

movement is not so in evidence in the Dominion as in other countries 
but it is insidiously pursuing its nefarious and deadly work. 

The most recent manifestation of this ‘Cult’ was the introduc- 
tion into the State Legislature of Minnesota of a Bill, entitled ‘To Pro- 
hibit Compulsory Medical Examination and Treatment—Except in 
Certain Cases, Without their Consent and, in Case of Minors, Without 
the Consent of their Parents or Guardians, and Prescribing Remedies 
Against, and Penalties for, Violation thereof.”’ 

The bill failed of passage, but the public are cautioned against a 
movement of this kind by which the physical examination of cases of 
communicable diseases, even in epidemic form, or the powerful agent of 
quarantine itself, would be prohibited and penalized. 

Under the sacred name of religion many prejudices have taken 
shelter and questionable things have been done in the past. This | 
attempt to frustrate the safe-guarding of public health is the most modern 
form of this hypocrisy.—C.A.H. 


“ SAFETY FIRST “ AND “FIRST AID” 


f 
S all human contrivances lack perfection, we must expect that 
humanity must ever be exposed to the accidents incident to in- 
dustry. Itis proper we should emphazise the importance of ‘safety 
first’, but the fool is ever present with us, and, as a consequence, 
accidents will occur even in well regulated factories. 

According to the Labour Gazette there were 1,222 fatal industrial 
accidents in the Dominion during the year 1918, although the figures: 
are stated to. be incomplete. The highest percentages occurred in 
connection with the following industries: 


Per cent 

Deaths of total 
Mining, smelting, and quarrying................ 263 21-5 
Steam railway Services... e000 sac ce aie es 255 20-9 
Lumberihg operations. ye ofc oye Peto ttonne ee 155 12-7 
Metals, machinery and conveyances............. 122 10-0 


The number reported under the head of agriculture was 36, or 
2°9 per cent of the total, and tHe causes were as follows: animals, 5; 
run over or caught between cars, 2; falls of persons, 9; lightning, 1; 
machinery, 11; objects falling, 5; objects flying, 1; vehicles, motor- 
driven, 2. This last figure would indicate either a greater care on the 
part of motorists in rural districts or a better familiarity of the agri- 
culturists’ horses with automobiles. 

Altogether, there were only 3 deaths reported as caused by hand. 
tools, 2 from exposure to cold or frost bite} 3 from heat prostration, 1 
from lightning, 5 from asphyxiation and 8 from suffocation. 
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There were two deaths from animal-drawn as compared with 
thirteen from motor-driven vehicles. The deaths by drowning among 
our industrial population were 70, of which no less than 28, or 40 per 
cent, were lumbermen, and only 5 fishermen. 

Attention should also be drawn to the fact that 18 deaths were 
attributed to blood-poisoning, distributed as follows: 


RAE oan on aa cao RTE Yea ete le Cah a ae 3 
Mines, smeltera and quarries... 3<ii5. 0. cscs ces ceccees 1 
Nietale Aad WiAcChIMNerY 4 2s... olteinss odes dupeeisex ges 2 
Foods, tobacco'and liquor... .«. 5 teas os cone beiveceea Fs 2 
Chemicals and®explosives 0.6 o6 a SSE aca ce dew eee es 3 
RAR ey casa eka ed sal SOG ae mete x Be wo Meee ‘ 1 
PRE TAUWiy BECVNOG LS nace om phan ven weksende<cang + 
WEIPUANEOUSS 5.55 os canis au vnanice totes oc tueecteeesen 2 
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A study of this interesting report emphasizes the great necessity 
for the observance of care on the part of all, or the policy of ‘safety 
first’. 

At the same time we would urge upon the public at large, both men 
and women, to seek instruction in ‘first aid’ to those who are either 
injured or sick. It is safe to say that at least 10 per cent of the 1,222 
lives lost during 1918, or 125 lives, could have been saved had those near 
been possessed of knowledge in ‘first aid’. All employers of labour 
should afford the opportunity to their employees to qualify inthis import- 
ant subject. This can be done through the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion which, up to the present time, has granted certificates to no less than 
80,000 persons. in Canada. 

To the credit of the Railways of Canada it may be stated that they 
are most active supporters of the St. John Ambulance Association; 
also many of our large industrial and commercial corporations, as well 
as the police and fire brigades, are now in line as ‘first aiders’. i 

The prompt rendering of first aid at the time of an accident prevents 
loss of time, of health, of limb, and of life. The obtaining of the necessary 
knowledge simply requires attendance at five lectures and demonstrations 
and it is worth aay one’s while to obtain that knowledge, that when 
accidents occur he, or she, may render the aid essential for the relief of 
his fellow worker and before the arrival of medical assistance.—C.A.H. 


CANADIAN GLUTEN FLOUR NOT STANDARD 


HE attention of the Senate of Canada was recently directed by 
‘Hon. Dr. DeVeber to a condition which exists in this country 
in respect to the quality of the gluten flour, so-called, manu- 

factured in Canada. 

As this class of flour is put up and advertised for the special use of 
diabetics, whose very existence depends upon a strict dietary of protein 
substances and particularly the use of bread made from a bona fide 
gluten flour, we consider the sale of any camouflaged flour for this 
purpose is criminal in the highest degree. 

The diabetic can only take a very limited quantity of carbohy- 
drates, i.e., food containing starch, and the manufacture or sale of any 
brand of gluten flour that is not up to the standard of quality places 
many persons’ lives in great jeopardy. No government is warranted 
in permitting a continuance of this most unsatisfactory practice. 
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Senator DeVeber quoted the report of Dr. A. McGill, Chief Analyst 
of the Department of Inland Revenue, as stating that, of eighteen | 
samples of gluten flour examined by him, only five, or 27°5 per cent, 
were of standard quality and these were not manufactured in this 
country. The remaining 13, or 72°5 per cent, were all made in Canada 
‘ but were below standard. 

We have, therefore, the fact before us that some thirteen different 
Canadian manufacturers of so-called gluten flour are selling a com- 
modity which is specifically for the use of those unfortunately suffering 
from diabetes and upon which they, in the main, depend for their very 
existence, and yet not a single sample is considered a standard article 
by the Chief Analyst. 

The Chief Analyst further stated that “Gluten flour in contradis- 
tinction to normal flour is required to contain not more than five and 
six tenths per cent of organic nitrogen, not more than ten per cent of 
moisture and not more than fifty per cent of starch. Dealers in this 
article were perhaps not aware that a standard existed for it. 

‘“‘We define gluten flour, and that is the only definition we have 
in our Act. In the United States Food Inspection Decision No. 160, 
not only is gluten flour defined but ground gluten, self-raising gluten 
flour and diabetic food. We have not yet defined these terms. 

“There is a standard for gluten flour, but that is all; there is not 
for bread. 

“As a matter of commercial prudence, I would think any manu- 
facturer would insist upon knowing what he was uttering as gluten 
bread or gluten flour, or diabetic food, because he knows quite well 
that sooner or later he is going to be penalized.” 

The situation demands that the ‘made in Canada’ gluten flour 
should be of standard quality or should be prohibited from being sold 
under that name. Severe punishment should be meted out to the vendor 
of any such article when he sells to the unsuspecting sufferer a food 
which is nothing less than a danger to his life. The act is all the more 
criminal owing to the fact that it is sold for his special use and for the. 
purpose of prolonging his life.—C.A.H. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR COMBATTING 
- VENEREAL DISEASES 


jie action of the Federal Government in convening a conference 
at Ottawa of the representatives of National and Provincial 
authorities and associations interested in the important question 
of controlling venereal diseases will be generally approved throughout 
Canada. 

Two officers of the United States Government, Major Joy, Director 
of the Commission on Training Camp Activities, and Capt. Mook, 
Director of Law Enforcement to the same Commission, attended the 
Conference. They described the methods employed in the U. S. Army 
to combat the diseases both in training camps and at the seat of war. 

The public generally appreciate the great advances made by the 
military authorities of Great Britain and Canada in the early treatment 
of venereal diseases and in the possibilities of cure by the various rem- 
edies of the salvarsan class. Great benefits have also accrued from 
recreational facilities provided by various organizations, hie the 
men were attracted away from the pitfalls of vice. 
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But—there is always a ‘but’ and it is a most important one in 
dealing with this great national ulcer—what did the army do with the 
inmates of the ‘red light’ districts and the many single houses of pros- 
titution which were suppressed in certain districts? 

The military did not annihilate the professional prostitutes. It 
is only natural to suppose they went beyond the sphere of military 
activity only to pursue their iniquitous calling elsewhere, thus increasing 
the number in the areas not under military control. 

What action did the civil communities take to suppress these 
professional prostitutes thus scattered? On this question, we can 
obtain no information. Again, what action will the civil authorities 
take when military control is a thing of the past ? 

We await with interest information on these important questions 
and, while waiting, would point out as food for thought and action 
that the military segregated and medically treated the soldier with 
venereal diseases, thereby minimizing their effects. What can be done 
practically for the man and the woman civilian suffering from venereal 
diseases ? 

We have not only not solved the problem of the professional pros- 
titute; there remains also the problem of the debased scoundrels who 
lead innocent women astray and, later, cast them off. We condemn 
the woman and prevent her reformation while we condone the offence 
of blackguards who have the effrontery to make no secret of their 
vicious practices. ; 

The National Committee for Combatting Venereal Diseases cer- 
tainly comes into existence at an opportune time and none too soon. 
It has a great and most difficult work before it, but its aims must meet 
with the support and approval of all who have the interest of the young 
men and women of Canada at heart. They are as follows: 


1. To provide accurate and enlightened information as to the 
prevalence of venereal diseases and as to the necessity for 
early treatment; 

. To promote the provision of greater facilities for their treatment; 

. To increase the opportunities of medical students, practitioners 
and trained nurses for the study of these diseases; 

4. To encourage and assist the dissemination of a sound knowledge 
of the physiological laws of life in order to raise the standard 
of both health and conduct; 

5. To co-operate with existing associations and to arrange, in con- 
nection with such organizations, for courses of lectures and to 
supervise the preparation of suitable literature; 

6. To promote such legislative, social and administrative reforms 
as are relevant to the foregoing aims and objects.—C.A.H. 


W bdo 


HIGH MATERNAL MORTALITY IN CHILD-BEARING 


A RECENT address before the Royal Society of Medicine by Dr. 
Victor Bonney, in which he discussed the continued high maternal 
-mortality in child-bearing, is most interesting and worthy of more 

careful consideration. 

In only five of fifteen countries has there been any diminution in 
the mortality of child-bearing in recent years, namely, England and 
Wales, Ireland, Japan, New Zealand and Switzerland, and, of these, 
England and Wales and Ireland are the only ones that show a falling 
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off in the percentage of deaths due to puerperal sepsis, or child- bed 
fever, which is the commonest cause of death. 

The scarcely diminished prevalence of child-bed fever is of national 
importance on account of the very great number of cases of acute illness 
that it occasions, which do not end fatally. It is injurious in three ways: 
(a) the community is constantly deprived of the working activities of 
a certain number of its members; (d) a considerable proportion of the 
patients are rendered sterile by the disease, whilst others are discouraged 
from child-bearing; (c) a certain number of children perish because they 
have to be withdrawn from the breast. 

Child-bearing is a physiological process, exercised for the benefit 
of the race and at the cost of the individual. Unfortunately there is 
a want of understanding of the dangers of child-bearing, and a custom 
has become established by which child-birth takes place under conditions 
which are faulty as regards surgical asepsis. 

Often, in the homes of the well-to-do, the surgical operation of 
labour is performed in a room in which a much more simple surgical 
operation would not be performed. 

To prevent the conveyance of organisms from the adjacent skin 
into a wound, the up-to-date surgeon prepares the skin beforehand with 
powerful antiseptics and further attaches towels or rubber sheeting in 
such a way as to eliminate the skin from the operation area. It is urgent 
that such principles be applied to labour, for the skin of the ano-perineal 
region is the most heavily infected of any skin area in the body. Even 
then absolute sterility of the anal region can never be assured. 

The author concludes that not until midwifery is recognized as a 
surgical art, requiring a full course in modern surgery, will there be any 
diminution in the mortality due to child-bearing. 

The remedy proposed is the establishment of large lying-in hospitals 
maintained out of the public funds, either national or municipal or both. 

The statistics are somewhat extended, but in part are as follows: 


The deaths from child-bed fever in Great Britain may be indicated 
by the following tables:— 


ENGLAND SCOTLAND 
Year 1913—1-3 deaths per 1 ,000 births Year 1911—1-7 deaths per 1,000 births 
1914—1-6 1912—1-9 
“ 1915-15“ i “  1913—1-6 a . 
“ —1916—1-4 § = “ —1914—2-3 & “ 
“ 1917—1-3 “ s “ —1915—2-3 35 + 


It is interesting to study the mortality returns in Canada as regards 
this important question and those of the provinces of Ontario, Manitoba 
and Quebec are herewith submitted, as they confirm, at least, the state- 
ment made by Dr. Bonney, for they show that “ over a period during 
which enormous advances have been taking place in every other branch 
of our profession, obstetrics alone, as judged by its results, has ad- 
vanced very little. Something is wrong somewhere, and this applies 
ene to British obstetrics but to obstetrics all over the civilized 
world 
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MORTALITY FROM PUERPERAL SEPTIC@MIA (CHILD-BED FEVER) 


Province of Ontario 


Registered Rate per 

Year births Deaths 1,000 births 
a hs is. el oaalare wie late whe witasaine is x em 57,158 98 1-71 
OOD eR estes lee sce el nae nck ete eee ater 54,465 82 1-50 
POLS casa aceatacacs stale w io bud tain ns orators 55,871 82 1-46 
LOTS erick ca. sree ecu ats ai34 tore Tue aes 57,235 121 2-11 
DOD sie c oR ate satt va eras Od FD cpa dan nts & Big Hee 58,870 127 2-15 
NODS Sistas dative asin Sel the Saas We eA Oe aE 64,516 108 1-67 
DA ea airs aR ractox ss Ste haf, Gu cats oe hy atane Snake 66,235 144 2-17 
TOUS Feist hades note Ors. te Units, wis Simadishe ete ee 67 ,032 115 1-76 
BPE S 6 Pintthd de Ge oa ean Ree sag Meade WES wa 65, 264 Le 1-71 
LOU Teer iave chee ha ek oevacteh care oe woe a 62 , 666 107 1-70 
‘Lotal 10 years eh. dc. chitie ous abe 609 , 309 1,096 1-79 


Province of Quebec 


A Re eee ee ee ee See eee 58 , 466 120 2-05 
POS ced teh a bcd Dak wee ee CAG eangare sen 64,914 90 1-38 
Ps waned esar mee a ates ORE? Wusnimcaia ai 71,078 102 1-43 
EEG cass Sad av dbalegad weal ee reer eee re 73,824 124 1-69 
hb Gee eer arene Derary ee Gee rarer | 74,475 99 1-31 
OPTS oc ns oS cost as nse ne Soe ee PECAN ROO 76,647 139 1-82 
DEA ecigl atts 14S neh B0G bala wes Ox oy ase 79 ,089 128 1-61 
SOT, ds dest wk eb acniatesacn 0 a Malai o oie aiarin Bub 80,361 156 1-89 
ttre aianetadincae tea aasear abous ea 83,274 118 1-40 
DV IGinc oe ceobagectanes as tusanle eee 80,327 114 1-41 

Total ior 10 Veats. oa cscntarssses 742,455 1,190 1-59 

Province of Manitoba - 

ci ig whege Chved dese Rar ekSools 12,255 15 1-22 
D0 Picker Nene cea ee gous bos meee 13,721 25 2-13 
TNS is tirade Coat Ah eke deta Saree eS 15,918 35 2-19 
MOR a hcahasindu ne aes eeias antanenadees 14,666 43 2-93 
DO ices Saale $b awed co ade ws Oe oan 16,424 31 1-88 

Total for 5 years................ 70,984 149 | 2-07 


We have no means of knowing at present what is the relationship 
of this child-bed fever to gonorrheal infection, but investigation 
along this line might lead to interesting results.—C.A.H. 


GARDENS FOR VILLAGE HOMES 


HE final report of the Women’s Housing Sub-committee of the 
British Ministry of Reconstruction makes this interesting recom- 
mendation in respect to the ‘village home.’ 

‘Tn country villages, the convenience of the housewife with regard 

to her cottage can hardly be considered apart from the garden. A 
good-sized garden round the house has twice the value of an allotment 
at a distance. It should be large enough to grow vegetables for the 
family for the year and to contain some fruit trees. If it adjoins the 
house, it can be used for a drying-ground and for a safe place for the 
children to play in out of doors. In determining the size of the gardens 
for the new cottages, the need for increased home production must be 
kept in view, also the likelihood of the tenant keeping pigs, poultry and 
rabbits.” 
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HOUSING, TOWN PLANNING AND CIVIC IMPROVE- 
MENT IN CANADA 


Nova ScOoTIA 


HE Nova Scotia Town Planning Act has been amended in accordance with suggestions 
made by the Town Planning Branch of the Commission of Conservation. The 
Act formerly required that town planning schemes or bylaws had to be prepared 
before 1918 but the war prevented this being done. Under the amendments made the 
period for compulsory preparation is extended to 1921. The Act has also been widened 
in scope to deal with rural as with urban development. The model town planning 
by-laws of the province have been prepared for recommendation to the municipalities. 
Nova Scotia has also passed a Housing Act to enable the province to take advantage 
of the federal loan. A draft housing scheme is under consideration. In the investi- 
gations made into the housing shortage in Canada and the costs of building it has been 
found that conditions are worse in Halifax than in any other part of the Dominion. 
owing to the combined effects of exceptional prosperity and the destruction caused by the 
disaster of 1917. 
The Halifax City and County Schemes, covering five large areas, are well advanced 
in preparation. 


NEw BRUNSWICK 


The St. John Town Planning Scheme, dealing with over 20,000 acres, has been 
approved by the Councils of the city and the county municipalities. This is an import- 
ant achievement having regard to the novelty of many of the provisions of the scheme 
and the somewhat drastic changes which they introduced in local procedure. The 
scheme has been prepared by the City Planning Commission in consultation with the 
Town Planning Branch of the Commission of Conservation. The Housing Act of New 
Brunswick is now on the statute books and a housing scheme has been prepared by the 
province and approved by the Federal Government. 


QUEBEC 


In Quebec a Housing Act has been passed,a provincial housing scheme has been 
prepared and a Director of Housing has been appointed. The Quebec scheme conforms * 
more strictly to the Federal scheme than the schemes in any other provinces. Practical- 
ly all the recommendations of the Federal Government have been introduced into the 
Quebec scheme in a mandatory form. The appointment of Dr. Nadeau as Director 
of Housing is significant of the importance which the province attaches to the promotion 
of housing schemes in the form of Garden Suburbs and with proper town planning 
provisions. For many years Dr. Nadeau has been an active worker for town planning 
and housing reform in Quebec. 

Housing Commissions have been appointed in Montreal, Hull and other cities. 

Although Quebec is the only eastern province without a Town Planning Act it 
has introduced town planning provisions in its housing scheme and the intention is to 
pass a Town Planning Act at the next session of the legislature. 


ONTARIO 


The fact that Ontario was responsible for initiating the movement for Government 
housing in Canada and that the province has appropriated $2,000,000 of its own money 
to be spent in housing has given it a start in advance of the other provinces in the matter 
of carrying out housing schemes. The Housing Act and scheme of the province was 
approved by the Federal Government on the 20th February last. 

Mr. J. A. Ellis, an ex-Mayor of Ottawa and a member of the Ontario Railway 
and Municipal Board, has been appointed Director of Housing, and is giving 
able leadership to the movement in the province. The Director reports that 47 munici- 
palities have already appointed housing commissions and applied for loans, and that the 
whole of the $10,000,000 available is already spoken for. Actual building operations 
have begun in Toronto. Two sites of about 40 acres in area have been acquired in the 


city of Ottawa and are being planned with a view to building operations being started 
in the immediate furture. 


MANITOBA 
The Housing Act and the housing scheme of Manitoba are now law. Owing to 


the strike there has been some delay in starting operations in Winnipeg where the 
housing shortage is acute. : 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Unfortunately, owing to the conditions under which municipalities in Saskatchewan 
may borrow, it has not been practicable to put the Federal Housing scheme in operation 
in this province. Commissionner C. J. Yorath states that the chief stumbling block in 
Western Canada for the carrying out of a housing scheme is the fact that the provincial 
Government intends to make any loans which may be advanced for this purpose part of 
the municipalities’ debt. In the matter of town planning and control of municipal 
affairs Saskatchewan has perhaps the most advanced legislation in the Dominion. 
The Town Planning and Rural Development Act is administered by the Department 
of Municipal Affairs. The comprehensive nature of this Act may be gathered from the 
following list of regulations which have been issued under it:— 

(1) Town Planning and Rural Development (Scheme) Procedure Regulations; 

(2) Town Planning and Rural Development (By-law) Procedure Regulations; 

(3) Regulations applicable to new development within the jurisdiction of munici- 
palities which have not made regulations as authorized by section 5 of the Town Plan- 
ning and Rural Development Act, and to new development in unorganized territory; 

(4) Model regulations respecting new development for adoption by urban muni- 
cipalities; 

‘ (5) Model regulations respecting new development for adoption by rural munici- 
palities. 

The object of the Act is effectively to control the development of cities, town and 
rural municipalities. The importance of this being done is fully realized in Saskatche- 
wan. Not only has the necessary legislation been obtained but Mr. M. B. Weekes, 
M.E.I.C., Director of Surveys, has been appointed Director of Town Planning, and 
W. A. Begg, A.M.E.1.C., formerly Townsite Engineer for the Department of Highways, 
has been appointed Town Planning Engineer. The*services of both will be available 
to local authorities to assist and advise in the preparation of schemes and development 
by-laws. 


ALBERTA 


The conditions regarding the housing scheme are the same in Alberta as in Saskat- 
chewan and, consequently, no action is being taken to put the scheme in operation. 
The preparation of town planning schemes for the larger cities is proceeding. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


British Columbia is the only western province without a Town Planning Act, but 
it is intended that an Act will be introduced at the next meeting of the Legislature. A 
Housing Act has been prepared for the province and is now in operation. Hon. T. 
D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands, is in charge of the administration of the Act, and it is 
likely that British Columbia will be able to show exceptionally good results in the 
promotion of better housing. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT LEAGUES 


It is desirable that another conference of the Civic Improvement League of Canada 
should be held during the present year. The previous annual conferences took place 
at Ottawa, 1916; Winnipeg, 1917; and Victoria, B.C., 1918. 

The objects of the League, as a national body, are confined to the bringing together 
annually of the local civic organizations in the Dominion. It is not possible, however, 
for such a League to continue as a permanent organization in the form in which it now 
exists. Now that the war is over some definite steps should be taken to create a per- 
manent body to educate public opinion on matters connected with civic improvement 
and municipal government. It is hoped that it will be possible to arrange a Conference 
in the autumn, at which one of the important questions to be considered will be the 
future organization of the League. 


Men, my brothers, men and workers, ever reaping something new; 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do; 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonders that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain'd a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 


—TENNYSON. 
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The opinions expressed and statistics quoted by writers of articles and 
papers appearing herein are the opinions and statistics of the 
authors only. 


THE COMMISSION OF CONSERVATION 
The Commission of Conservation is a Public Intelligence Bureau 
with respect to the natural resources of Canada. Although it has no 
administrative functions, it stands consistently for careful and scientific 
utilization of those resources. 


PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS IN CITIES 


ROBABLY there never was a time when it was as important as 
P it is at present to develop outdoor recreation and to improve 

the park areas and playgrounds of our cities. 

In proportion as we close the saloon we must open and extend the 
park; as we shorten the hours of labour and extend manufacturing, 
we must provide facilities for healthy, outdoor recreation; as we enlarge 
our cities we must enlarge their lungs. In proportion as we extend 
the uses of the automobile and develop good roads we must have play- 
grounds to enable children to play in safety. 

With regard to the first matter it will ever be true that construc- 
tive temperance reform is to be found only in healthy means of recrea- 
tion and social intercourse. Whatever efforts we may make to prevent 
men from abusing themselves and their time in the saloon will fail 
unless we provide the means for them to find healthy recreation. The 
greatest constructive social reformers in England have found from 
long experience that good housing conditions and recreation facilities 
were the only permanent antidotes to intemperance. Mr. George 
Cadbury at Bournville, Mrs. Barnett at Hampstead, and others, have 
given valuable demonstrations of that fact. There is also need for 
healthy occupation for the leisure time of the workers as a means of 
maintaining industrial efficiency. 

Employers and employees are not quite agreed as to whether the 
same production can be secured with an eight-hour as with a aine-hour 
day. Does it not partly depend on how the leisure time of the worker is 
occupied? Those captains of industry who have succeeded in making 
the shorter working day profitable to themselves did it by providing 
their workpeople with opportunities for recreation and education. A 
man may use his spare time to make himself either a better or a worse 
instrument of production. Owing to the nervous strain caused by 
modern industrial methods, it is almost necessary to have shorter hours 
than in the past, but if they are to be obtained without loss of production 
we must see to it that the time outside of the working hours is profitably 
used. Both in Britain and the United States hundreds of millions of 
dollars were spent in building model houses and laying out recreation 
grounds as a means of increasing output of munitions during the war. 
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Cities WILL CONTINUE TO Grow.—Whatever we in Canada may 
do to increase our agricultural population we are going to have growing 
cities. As these cities grow and a larger proportion of our people become 
urbanized, the health and morals of our citizens need not deteriorate if 
our housing and recreation facilities are developed in a proper degree. 
Deterioration is now taking place, and is due in a large measure to the 
absence of these facilities in our industrial areas. 

The motor car is only in its infancy, but even now our streets are 
more dangerous than our railways. Apart from danger to life from 
accident, the dusty roads are not healthy places for children to play on, 
and, as they are better paved and fast traffic increases, they will become 
greater danger traps for our children. 

We want bigger ideas about the provision we should make for 
parks and playgrounds. 

In city development there are several sound reasons to justify the 
acquisition of park lands at an early stage of building development, not 
the least of which is their direct effect upon the value of city property, 
and, therefore, their indirect influence upon the city’s income from the 
taxation of land. It has been found in the case of Madison, Wisconsin, 
that new parks not only meet all charges, but, by reason of the increased 
value of adjoining property, paid into the city treasury not less than 
$10,000 a year in increased taxes. A similar state of affairs exists in 
New York, where the amount collected (in taxes) in twenty-five years 
on the property of the three wards (continguous to Central Park) over and 
above the ordinary increase in the taxable value of the real estate in the 
rest of the city, was $65,000,000, or about $21,000,000 more than the 
aggregate expense attending and following the establishment of the 
park until 1914. In other words, in addition to acquiring lands valued 
at $20,000,000, the city of New York has made $21,000,000 in cash out 
of this transaction. (The original price paid for the 840 acres forming 
Central Park was $6,664,500). 

Baltimore has nearly fifty parks, with a total area of 2,402 acres, 
for which the city has paid a direct cost of only about $10,000. The 
cost has been met out of the city’s percentage of the gross receipts of the 
street railway company. 

Every city should have its Park Board. In Canada out of 94 
cities to whom inquiries were addressed, 54 had a Park Board or Com- 
missioner. 


Parks AREAS IN CANADA.—To find out how we stand in Canada as 
regards park areas, let us compare 9 of our cities with several cities in the 
United States and in Europe. We will find that in spite of our great 
abundance of land we have room for improvement. Montreal falls 
below the standard of New York and London, while Vancouver and 
Edmonton compare favourably with Washington in the acreage of park 
space available per capita. 

The following table gives the percentage of total area of 9 Canadian 
cities devoted to parks and the population per acre of park:— 


; Percentage Acreage of park per 
City _of area capita 
in parks 


DAD OMIVER By 25g be cn vot eee ow wee ees 13-6 |lacreto 69-3 persons 
PEER rn cht Powe lee eA ane e eer ee oan si 8-2 se 140-9 “ 
SAL oases ce eee hd cote wes dos oe he 7-7 y 200-3 “ 
DOMME Occitan 45 sw we 8 8 need Mee beue fae Be ta 7-3 ey. 24758 — 
DORN, Goon, Masts ake cath can uteet 4-1 “314 aS 
CUTAN cbr 's axe > greta Miss oa ex be ee 3-7 e S14-30>°¢ 
I Oise dass 43 os Berner ls a NSO se 3-5 ss 54-8 “ 
PREM cone od cuit wets eneieu wma ee Sates 3-2 Se PT1S8. _ SS 
i en ere ee eee ee 3 * 155~6..: 
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In the United States the percentages are as follows in nine cities :— 


Percentage |Acreage of parks per 


City of area capita 
parks 
My ORMINON GG 54a sed ew eaves useeweneetwaee es 14 1 acre to 69 persons 
OG six yuinn sh Gek aoe krack onkwhscneteescs 13 e 20 - 
ee cs eu uenwewe ceases mee eee ee ee ek 12 «241 rs 
Cet Oenas ial ias eee dake ahe gale pees aoe 11 - 133 s 
iG MANAG cru cay De whe Blas arturo e Se @ a ie i aes 7 «266 es 
PAs Soe Gney ¢ 5-2 needa bomen Me eee 6 ~ ) Oe a 
WanSaSi Cit ye cs class eicata wes ct pcie Fapersieiess ers cabelas 5 = 144 ce 
OW Oia dewnneeksatatdesawnece eee nes 4-1 “689 - 
CHICAGO vias widens S.4 33 3h as GA Oke es enan eeu 4 = 545 . 


In Europe, Paris has the largest park area, having 26 per cent in 
parks, or 1 acre to every 554 persons. Dusseldorf, Germany, has 10 per 
cent in parks, or one acre to every 149 persons, and London County has 
9 per cent in parks, or 1 acre to 677 persons. The United States cities 
show up the best, but Edmonton has the largest area per capita, 
while Vancouver shows the best results in Canada and in the United 
States both per capita and in respect of the percentage of its area. 
Ottawa, in spite of its very fine parks, is low in the list, but it has a large 
park area outside the city boundaries, although other cities have the 
same. 

Of the small towns, Truro, N.S., has one acre to every 7°5 persons 
and is superior to every other city or town, while St. Hyacinthe has 
only one acre to every 4,076 persons. 

More ample facilities should be made in our parks for recreation, 
and more encouragement should be given to athletics. 

We have splendid opportunities to develop a public golf course 
and only a little effort is needed to provide what would be a great 
public boon. We need to spend some of our money in getting utility 
as well as beauty. 


ENCOURAGE ATHLETICS.—Greater use should be made of Exhibition 
grounds to encourage athletics—to develop the energies and physical 
fitness of our people. If public money was used for this purpose it would 
be as beneficial as the money spent in improving farm stock. 

The planning of our parks and athletic grounds needs more attention. 
In some of our newer building developments we are providing that not 
less than one acre in every ten should be left as an open space for public 
use. The laws of Alberta and Saskatchewan lay down this standard for 
new subdivisions. 

In the Ottawa Housing schemes facilities are provided for outdoor 
recreation for the residents, from 12 to 14 per cent of the areas being 
reserved for open spaces. Much of the land that is usually wasted in 
unnecessary streets has been set aside for tennis courts and children’s 
playgrounds. 

If only 10 per cent of each area were provided for open space, that 
would be about one acre for every 45 persons, or over ten times as 
much as the rest of the city of Ottawa. It is even superior to the high 
standard of Vancouver, taking the city as a whole. 

Parks and recreation grounds should be spread about our cities and 
neither too concentrated in one place or too far distant from the homes 
of the people. Perhaps less could be spent on artificial adornment and 
more in making them useful. One of the best evidences of their utility 
and popularity is that most cities resist most strongly any attempt to 
reduce their area or to take them away. 
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LEGISLATION NEEDED IN ONTARIO.—In Ontario we need a more 
comprehensive town planning and development act. The Ontario cities 
have not adequate powers to prepare schemes covering the develop- 
ment of park areas and suburban lands. The preparation of com- 
prehensive city and town planning schemes is needed to enable us to 
obtain provision for parks and playgrounds on a reasonable scale suitable 
for a healthy population. 


Land that is least adaptable for building or agriculture is frequently 
most suitable for parks and parkways. Often level areas, which are, 
by reason of floods in the spring, badly adapted for building, are 
excellently suited for athletic fields. The Athletic Union should 
co-operate with the cities in getting a large power to prepare proper 
planning and to acquire new areas for parks and playgrounds in advance 
of development. 


We also need national and provincial effort to purchase large forest 
areas outside of our cities as holiday playgrounds. Chicago is co- 
operating with the county outside to acquire 30,000 acres of forest 
lands for this purpose, and has already bought 16,000 acres. The pro- 
vision of parks and playgrounds, if the land is purchased at reasonable 
cost, does not add materially to the tax burden of the community. 
The increased value these open spaces give to adjacent land counter- 
balances the cost of acquiring them. If the city or town could assess 
these adjacent lands so as to obtain a contribution to the cost of new 
parks it would be perfectly equitable for them to do so and would aid 
materially in the solution of the question of cost. 


Moreover, the municipality within which such parks would be 
situated would derive increased revenue from the added assessment 
given to the adjacent property, as is proved in the figures quoted in 
this paper. The greatest benefit from the parks will, however, be 
derived from the increased health and, consequently, greater efficiency, 
of the population. Parks are a better investment than hospitals and 
asylums, and if we do not spend the money on the one we shall be 
compelled to spend it on the other in greater degree than is needed if 
we exercise proper judgment and foresight. 


Cost oF PARK AREAS.—There are many cases where park areas, when 
bought in advance of development, do not cost more than $100 to 
$1,000 per acre. At Ruislip, in the vicinity of London, England, a 
park area adjoining a town fifteen miles from Charing Cross was bought 
for $350 per acre in 1913, and at Chicago the forest reservations were 
being bought at from $150 to $1,000 per acre. The average cost of the 
Vancouver parks (other than Stanley park) was over $15,000 an acre. 
and, in the case of Woodland playgrounds, the cost was $43,203 an acre, 
If Vancouver had set aside its open spaces well in advance of develop- 
ment it might have bought 580 acres at the same price or less than the 
58 acres it has purchased for $905,456. 


Where open spaces are obtained in advance of development owners 
of land are often willing to give them free of cost because of the benefit 
that accrues to the remainder of the property. Obviously they obtain 
no advantage if the park is acquired after they sold the adjacent land 
for building, and in these cases the city is compelled to pay building 
prices for what they require and give a present of the increment of 
value to the adjacent property owners. 


When we have proper town planning we shall get adequate parks 
and playgrounds, because we shall acquire them at a sufficiently low 
cost to enable us to reserve large areas without adding to the burden 
of taxation.—Thomas Adams. 
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THE FEDERAL HOUSING PROJECT 


HE following is a brief summary of what has been accomplished 
under the terms of the Federal loan in the Provinces of the 
Dominion, with particular reference to the advantages granted 

by the various Provincial Acts to returned soldiers as compared with 
ordinary civilians. 

Prince Edward Island.—Act passed but no general housing scheme 
prepared. According to the Act a soldier, or the widow or the widowed 
mother of a soldier, may be advanced 90 per cent of the value of the 
house, land and improvements, where land is owned by the Housing 
Commission. Civilians must purchase land from the Commission 
and are advanced 90 per cent of the value of house and improvements. 
In general a municipality is required to deposit debentures with the 
Province as security. 
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Nova Scotia.—Act passed and Federal conditions complied with. 
Soldier, widow or widowed mother may be advanced 100 per cent of 
the value of house, land and improvements, where the land has been 
acquired by a Housing Commission. Civilians must purchase the 
land (or advance 10 per cent of the value of house, land and improve- 
ments) from Commission. Municipality deposits debentures with 
Province without limiting borrowing powers. Several towns have 
appointed Housing Commissions, and it is expected that there will be 
at least 100 houses commenced in the spring. 


New Brunswick.—Act passed and Federal conditions complied 
with. The Act mentions ‘particularly returned soldiers.’”’ Muni- 
cipality provides security without limiting borrowing powers. Some 
50 houses (all frame without heating) have been built in New Brunswick 
under the Act. 


Cuebec.—Act passed and Federal conditions complied with. 
Preamble to Act states ‘‘particularly for returned soldiers and workmen 
of town.” Municipality arranges for loan without limiting its borrow- 
ing powers. It is understood that, altogether, some 20 houses are now 
completed or in course of erection. There is, however, a large pro- 
gramme for next year. 


Ontario.—Act passed and Federal conditions complied with. A 
Provincial loan has also been provided. Municipalities deposit deben- 
tures with Province without limiting borrowing powers. Returned 
soldiers are granted the same advantages as under the Nova Scotia 
Act. There have been about 1,200 houses built, due to the activities 
of the Housing Director and an efficient technical staff, with the aid 
of local Housing Commission. 


Manitoba.—Act passed and Federal conditions complied with. 
This is largely an enabling Act. Returned soldiers, as défined in the 
Civil Service Act, are to receive preference over all other applicants 
for loan. According to latest reports, the various municipalities border- 
ing Winnipeg are taking advantage of the Act. Over 70 houses have 
been built and are occupied, while twice that number are in course of 
erection. Manitoba intends to make a Provincial grant of $1,000,000 
in addition to the Federal loan. 


Saskatchewan.—Act passed applying only to returned members of 
His Majesty’s Forces. Otherwise it is similar to the Manitoba Act 
and is an enabling Act only. No general housing scheme has been 
prepared to comply with the Federal housing conditions, therefore the 
Act is inoperative. This is due, it is understood, largely to the inability 
of the Province to recommend an increase in the borrowing powers 
of the municipalities at the present time. 


Alberta—No Act has yet been passed. 


British Columbia.—Act passed and Federal conditions complied 
with. This is largely an enabling Act, and gives special preference 
to returned soldiers. The Government may convey free land to soldiers 
as defined in the Soldiers’ Land Act, or to municipalities in connection 
with better housing for soldiers. The Act, as administered up to the 
present, it is understood, has applied solely to returned soldiers. There 
are 50 houses built and occupied, 90 houses under construction, and 
the number of houses expected to be built this year is between two and 


three hundred. 
2525—23 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
‘Oe with all that it means in choked streets, dark 


workrooms and high taxes, has been forcing factories to our 

“ city limits and beyond.” 

Industrial managers have shown extraordinary foresight, skill and 
ingenuity in the arrangement of their plants in the outlying areas, but 
no such expert planning has gone into the accompanying community 
development. 

Huge industrial plants are uprooting themselves bodily from the 
cities. With households, small stores, lodges, churches, schools, clinging 
to them like living tendrils, they set themselves down ten miles away 
in the open. 

While we spend years of effort in reconstructing our civic centres, 
only to have our schemes halted by costly obstructions of brick and 
mortar and suspended by condemnation proceedings, city extension 
as a process is going on every week and every month on the edges of 
our Cities. 

Many reasons are readily apparent for the location of these new 
industrial communities. The impulse toward cheap land, cheap electric 
power, etc., low taxes and elbow-room throws them out from the large 
centres of population. (These are the centrifugal forces.) The centri- 
petal forces are equally powerful and bind them as satellites beyond 
the outer rings of the mother city.” Even the towns like New Toronto, 
which have attained a considerable measure of self-sufficiency, are 
bound by strong economic ties. Through switch yards and belt lines, 
practically all the railroad facilities developed during years of growth, 
which are at the disposal of a downtown establishment, are at the 
service of the industry in the suburb. It means much to be within easy 
reach of at least one large market for finished product. Proximity to 
a big labour market is a more important factor. 

Some industrial leaders contend that they are in the business of 
establishing mills and factories, not building cities, and that the making 
of a town is a matter into which they only go so far as necessity compels 
them. Their desire is to avoid paternalism. 

The scientific thoroughness which would follow the technique of 
efficiency and health down to the details of street planning is illustrated 
in the drawings for the construction of a State prison in America. 
Here a study was made to determine the exact angle of compass with 
which the building should stand in order to secure in each twelve months 
the maximum amount of sunlight. If it is worth while to take such 
care in housing the prisoners of a state, it is but reasonable that the same 
care should also Ey expended on street plans and the housing of free 
city dwellers. 


MUNICIPAL INTEREST IN STREET TREES 


S Canadian towns and cities increase in size and in civic ambition, 
A the need for a progressive policy with respect to street trees 
becomes more and more pressing. In the earlier stages of 
development, the planting and care of shade trees along streets and 
highways has almost always been a matter of individual action and 
initiative. There is, however, an increasing tendency on the part of 
public-spirited citizens and organizations to regard the providing of 
shade on city streets as much a municipal enterprise as providing side- 
walks or street lights. The result is a steady movement toward assump- 
tion by the city or municipality of the responsibility for a uniform 
policy respecting street trees. 
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WILSON AVE., ST. THOMAS, ONT. 


Note uniformity of boulevards, the use of flower beds, and the condition of street trees, 
suggesting civic pride in the appearance of streets. 
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NATURAL CONDITIONS IMPROVED BY CARE 


Residential street with minimum width of roadway and treed boulevard makes sur- 
roundings more pleasant and restful than a wide street. 
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This often takes form through the appointment of an honorary 
commission, with a paid executive officer known as the city arborist 
or, less appropriately, city forester. The latter official should, of course, 
be a thoroughly trained and experienced man, familiar with the merits 
and disadvantages of the various shade tree species, and with the 
best methods of tree planting and culture, pruning, tree surgery, and the 
prevention of injury by insects, fungi, animals and other natural enemies. 

The lack of such a policy and the need for its adoption are evident 
in most of our towns and cities. Among the evidences are absence of 
shade trees on some of the residential streets, the planting of too many 
different species on others, planting of undesirable species, too close 
spacing of trees, improper pruning, damage by horses for lack of tree 
guards, damage by insects for lack of spraying, excessive damage by 
decay for lack of tree surgery, damage by pavements to trees and by 
trees to pavements, etc. All these points should receive intelligent 
consideration in any comprehensive programme relating to city or muni- 
cipal street trees. 

It is obvious, however, that the official who should have the active 
direction of this work must, if the desired results are to be secured, be 
not only a trained specialist but a thoroughly practical man as well. 
The ordinary ‘‘ tree trimmer,’ while perhaps very competent in his own 
particular line, can by no means comply with all the specifications re- 
quired for the position of city arborist. Some of the educational 
institutions, particularly in the United States, make a specialty of 
training men for this class of work, and many of the cities in that 
country are availing themselves of the services of these specialists. 

In addition to the unquestionably great value of street trees from the 
viewpoint of beautifying the city, there is no doubt but that they also 
contribute appreciably toward the health of the community by tran- 
spiring moisture into the atmosphere and by producing a restful effect 
on the eyes and nerves. 

As cities grow in population, conditions become more and more un- 
favourable to the growth of street trees, and it becomes increasingly 
difficult for the individual to secure successful results, to say nothing of 
the certain lack of uniformity where reliance is placed upon individual 
initiative. 

The modern way is for this matter to be handled as a city or muni- 
cipal enterprise, under the immediate direction of a throughly trained 
and experienced specialist. 

Some of our western cities have shown commendable foresight in 
their street policies. In addition to keeping sidewalks and roadways in 
good condition, the boulevards are made, the grass kept cut and watered, 
and shade trees planted and taken care of. The result is a uniformity 
and harmony in the appearance of the street, the trees are kept in good 
order, and are well protected by the municipality. Under such con- 
ditions, the public take a just pride in the appearance of their streets, 
and are also influenced in keeping adjoining property in like condition.— 
Clyde Leavitt. 


PROTECTING THE WATER SUPPLY 


AW sewage is still being discharged into our various rivers, lakes 
R and harbours. 

In many cases, this pollution endangers neighbouring water 
supplies as well as those situated at other points along the same water- 
way. For the protection of the public, the sewage should be treated 
before discharge. Many methods of sewage treatment are practical and 
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efficient, the choice of a process depending largely upon local conditions 
and the nature of the wastes discharged. 

A New England city of 160,000 population has a sewage problem 
that required solution. The main sewers discharged into a harbour at 
five different points, and an exhaustive study made by the United States 
Public Health Service revealed the fact that the harbour was grossly 
polluted; that shellfish taken therefrom were unfit to be eaten, and that 
the bathing beaches were unsanitary and unsafe. 

The digestive capacity of the harbour waters renders the production 
of a nitrified effluent unnecessary ; but a substantial removal of suspended 
solids and of sewage bacteria was required to avoid the sludging up of 
channels or pollution of bathing beaches and shellfish beds. 

To determine the best methods of treatment, an experiment station 
was operated for 11 months—June, 1917, to April, 1918—at a cost slightly 
less than $18,000. The station was situated at the principal outfall, 
which discharges about one-half of the total city sewage; it is also the 
most important one to study, on account of its high content of industrial 
waste. Special studies were also made of certain processes on an outfall 
serving a residential district. 

The processes studied were (1) fine screening; (2) Imhoff treatment; 
(3) activated-sludge treatment, and (4) Miles acid precipitation—all 
but the last followed by chlorine disinfection. 

The experiments, covering about one year, lead to the conclusion 
that, for the particular and somewhat unusual local conditions there 
prevailing, the Miles acid process of sewage precipitation, with recovery 
of grease and fertilizer, was the best for one of the four plants necessary, 
and may prove advantageous for the other three. 

While this process was suitable for the above requirement, it may not 
be the best in other places or under other conditions; the desirability of 
installing a treatment plant and of systematically determining the most 
advantageous process, however, is demonstrated.—L. G. Denis. 


CITY PLANNING TAKES TIME 


EFERRING to the difficulties and delays of preparing and giving 

R effect to city planning schemes in the United States, Mr. John 
Nolen writes in The American Architect: 

‘“‘It is sometimes said that city planning schemes are not carried 
out. To some extent this statement is true. The execution of 
comprehensive city plans requires time, often a generation; also 
money, large sums; also authority, sometimes a change in the 
state laws or even in the state constitution; also the formation 
of favourable public opinion. Horace Bushnell, in his agitation 
for the first city public park in the United States, said, ““Many 
things must be carefully prepared, as carefully watched, and per- 
sistently pushed, by the man who will get any city public into and 
through a great public improvement. Wearied, and worried, 
and hindered, he must never sleep, never be beaten, never desist, 
and if, by a whole five years of toil, he gets his work on far enough 
to become an interest in itself, and takes care of itself, he does 
well, and then may rest.” 

In Canada we cannot at present entertain city or town planning 
schemes which involve large expenditures of money, but we would be 
content with those schemes that prevent waste of money and afford 
protection to investors in property by means of reasonable restrictions 
and preventable measures. To reach even that stage, however, will 
need that continuous education, continued fighting against primitive 
thinking, and contentment with gradual progress. 
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THE FUTURE OF OTTAWA 


N the discussions that occasionally take place regarding the future 
I of Ottawa and the planning of its public buildings I do not think 
the citizens of Canada ever rise to a high enough conception of what 
that future is likely to be, or appreciate in a sufficient degree the national 
responsibility. 

A CapPITAL OF CAPITALS.—Ottawa is not only a capital—it is as 
Viscount Bryce described Washington, a capital of capitals. It is the 
capital of nine free commonwealths, each with a capital of its own. 
Its fair site is worthy of its great traditions and greater destiny. 

Those who live in the capital should have a high aim for its future 
and work to achieve that aim. Those who come to it as citizens of 
Canada should come to it with a sentiment of pride and reverence. 
Those who come to it as strangers should behold a city that gives 
true conception of the dignity of Canada. 


PARIS, WASHINGTON AND EDINBURGH.—There are three cities in the 
world that should give us inspiration to build up the Ottawa of the 
future in the right way. They are Paris, Washington and Edinburgh, 
all of which were planned, and have reaped a material reward more than 
commensurate with the cost. Washington and Edinburgh were planned 
at the same time, at the end of the eighteenth century, and Paris was 
replanned in the middle of the nineteenth century. We have a better 
site than either Paris or Washington and as fine a site as Edinburgh. 
The Germans have made a beautiful, if congested, city of Berlin on 
sandy waste. London is beautiful with all its disorder, although laid 
out on a level plain. We can so add to the beauty that has been given 
to us by nature that this may become one of the most beautiful capitals 
in the world. That we have done much in the past is only a reason for 
doing more. Our danger is the danger that came to London in the 
seventeenth century when Christopher Wren prepared a plan and it was 
allowed to lie unused, or the danger that threatened Edinburgh when 
the suggestion was once made to build up its open spaces in the early 
days of its planning. 

From a purely material standpoint London has lost and Paris, 
Washington and Edinburgh have gained. An American has made the 
estimate that his countrymen, who visited Paris in the summer months 
of 1909, spent at least $2,000,000 per day. As we beautify Ottawa 
we shall make it the mecca of hundreds of thousands of visitors, for it 
possesses the natural advantages to draw them here. Whereas Paris 
has spent hundreds of millions on replanning, we need only spend a 
few millions in giving execution to our plan—for we need only preserve, 
whereas they had to create—we can prevent what they had to cure. 

IMMEDIATE Duty.—Our immediate duty is to study the plan we have 
had prepared and to carry out our immediate schemes in keeping with 
the plan, but with due regard to the resources we have available. We 
must not let ourselves be drawn into extravagant projects that frighten 
the people and do as much harm as doing nothing. There is no need for 
stampeding the citizens into schemes that will cost millions at once— 
we should have an ideal to work to and build up gradually towards its 
attainment. 

The worst part of Ottawa is the disorderly development on the 
water-front of the Canal—what everybody sees as he enters the city. 
We should not have a backyard at our front entrance. The old Greeks 
knew better when they made the portals the most beautiful parts of their 
cities. We need to make the backyard of our City Hall into the front 
yard of the city. We need co-operation between the Federal Govern- 
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ment, the City Council and the citizens, and the citizens should be the 
first to organize. 

THE OtrawaA PLAN.—The plan prepared for Ottawa has many satis- 
factory features which should be definitely approved by the Goverment 
and the city. It seems a great misfortune that the plan has been so 
completely ignored since its preparation at a great costinmoney. Many 
of these features would not involve either the Government or the city in 
any expense over and above what would be necessary in any case if no 
plan were followed. 

Other features that involve a large expenditure of money and are, 
therefore, regarded as somewhat impractical, should be studied with a 
view to adjustment to what is practical. 

Like the plans of Washington and Chicago, the Ottawa plan is not 
complete. In the case of Washington the plan of L’Enfant has been 


APARTMENT HOUSE, ST. PATRICK ST., OTTAWA. 


This building has now been destroyed as unsafe after causing serious depreciation to 
adjoining property. It was never completed and all the money invested in it was lost. 


Note also billboards overlooking the King Edward Avenue Boulevard. 


followed by the American Government with some unfortunate modi- 
fications in detail. Latterly there has been a tendency to refer back to 
the original plan and get rid of the objectionable features that have been 
permitted to creep in. 

ZONING.—But the plans of Washington and of Ottawa do not deal 
with the important question of zoning the cities into districts for the 
purpose of controlling the character, height and density of buildings in 
the cities. This defect is being removed in Washington, and a com- 
mission in control of the city’s affairs, under the United States Govern- 
ment, is now authorized to employ experts to prepare a zoning plan of the 
city to supplement the lay-out plan of L’Enfant. 

Washington has experienced the bad results of indiscriminate 
mixing of buildings, and, in spite of its plan, factories are being put in 
the wrong place, to the injury of industry and the greater injury of 
residences and real estate value. Businesses, including stores and 
public garages, have been erected in positions tuat have destroyed 
values in whole neighbourhoods. The New York example of a zoning 
plan, with its success in preventing depreciation of property, has stimu- 
lated the authorities in Washington to action. 

Among other things, it is proposed to control the erection of apart- 
ment houses in residential districts, so as to prevent the injury they 
cause to private residences. 

Washington, however, has really less reason for a zoning plan than 
Ottawa. It is doubtful if there is any city upon this continent that 
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has suffered more from indiscriminate mixing of different classes of 
building, and particularly from the crowding of apartment houses in re- 
sidential streets. The apartment house that covers from seventy- 
five to one hundred per cent of the lot, that is built out to the street line, 
and rises from four to six storeys in height, has been allowed to blight 
nearly every residential street in the city. The result is that there is 
no security for those who own separate dwellings, and serious depre- 
ciation has taken place which could have been avoided by proper res- 
trictions. 

It is estimated by Mr. Edward Bassett that New York will save 
one billion dollars in the next twenty years in real estate values as a 
result of its zoning regulations. Meanwhile, in Ottawa, everyone 
who wants to erect a home is discouraged by the fact that he has no 
security for his investment owing to the latitude given to owners of 


VIEW OF UNION BANK BUILDING FROM THE TERRACE OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT BUILDING 
OTTAWA. 


Note injurious effect on Langevin Block. Birks’ building, just off the right of the 
picture is still more injurious to the prospect from the terrace. 


adjacent lots who take away his light and air and destroy his surround- 
ings. 

In one American city which I recently visited the lots facing 
the street where the surroundings were open and under control were 
valued at $12,000 while similar lots that were not under control as to their 
surroundings could be obtained for about one-sixth of that amount. 


This indicates the enormous value of proper restrictions and the 
loss that accrues from their absence. The value of any house is about 
as much a matter of the surroundings as it is a matter of building cons- 
truction. The depreciation caused by the lack of control of the sur- 
roundings cannot be prevented by individual citizens but only by 
regulations under a plan. 


It is not suggested that apartment houses are undesirable any more 
than factories. It is merely contended that they should be put in a 
place where they will not injure other classes of building and that they 
should have ample provision for light and air on the lots on which 
they are erected. 


HicH BUuILDING.—Ottawa being a capital city, having large sums 
of money invested in public buildings, should also have protection 
provided for the surroundings of these buildings. The view from the 
front of the ten million-dollar Parliament building just erected is seriously 
impaired by the excessive height of two or three buildings fronting 
on Sparks Street. 
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In the United States, the particular birth-place of high buildings, 
the view is gaining ground among real estate interests that the most 
satisfactory height is eight storeys, and that no building should be 
higher than the width of the street on which it fronts. High buildings 
are not objected to from aesthetic grounds but on the grounds of 
economy. 

The deleterious effect of the high building on its surroundings, 
however artistic a building may be, may be gathered from the story 
of the Equitable Life building in New York. This building is about 
forty storeys in height, and has streets on all four sides. It isa beau- 
tiful building, and, unlike some of the high buildings in Ottawa, it has 
no “Mary Ann” back. Before it was erected the owners of adjacent 
property asked the Equitable Life Company what it would take as com- 
pensation to limit the height of the building to ten storeys. The answer 
was $2,500,000. The adjacent owners collected $2,250,000 among 
them, but one owner was unable to find the other quarter million owing 
to uncertainty of tenure, or some similar reason. The negotiations 
fell through and the high building was erected, casting a shadow over 
seven and one-half acres, with the sun at its height. The result has 
been not only enormous congestion, with great expense to the com- 
munity in dealing with the traffic but, as the above figures show, has 
meant depreciation of adjoining property, quoted at $2,500,000. 
It is questionable if the Equitable Life Company has really derived 
any benefit from erecting the high building and a better return of its 
investment than could have been obtained with a much lower building. 

The point, however, is that owing to lack of restrictions one com- 
pany was permitted to do such serious injury to the owners of adjoining 
lots and to the community as a whole. Since the building was erected 
New York has been zoned to prevent this kind of thing happening in 
future. Ottawa has no regulations to give similar security to the 
community and the owners of property. 

It may be that the formation of a Committee of One Hundred will 
cause the citizens of Ottawa to discuss their plan and to find some 
remedy for the present anarchy in regard to building construction. 
With proper building regulations capital will be less timid and will 
be attracted to the city. The prevailing assumption that town planning 
is merely an aesthetic fad is shown by these statements to be entirely 
wrong. It is on economic grounds that we need town planning and 
proper zoning. Orderly development and health will produce beauty 
without seeking beauty as an end in itself—Thomas Adams. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SLUM AREAS 


HERE is probably no more common objection to schemes that 
have for their object the erection of new dwellings in suburban 
areas than that which is made by the housing reformer, who looks 

upon the improvement of slum areas as the only way to solve the housing 
problem. But it is just as easy to place too much emphasis on providing 
remedies for the slum problem within the slum areas themselves as it is 
to be too much concerned about building new houses and carrying out 
town planning schemes with the danger of neglecting the slum problem. 
lf we confine all our attention to the curing of the evils in congested 
areas, we can never catch up with the problem, as new slums will go on 
being created in newly developed areas for want of preventive measures. 
The creation of garden suburbs, with houses for workmen, and in a 
position where the homes are convenient to places of employment, does 
have the effect of indirectly relieving congestion in crowded areas. If 
this kind of scheme were carried out on a sufficiently large scale, it would 


SLUM DWELLERS IN A CANADIAN CITY 


greatly help to improve the slum area, by setting up standards to be 
followed in some degree by the owners of property in the crowded central 
areas. 

Undoubtedly, however, the proper procedure in this matter, as 
in all matters of city development, is to take a comprehensive view of the 
whole problem, and not to deal with it in components, except in the degree 
that such components are linked up with a general scheme. 

The clearance of slum areas is always costly, and one of the reasons 
it is so is the lack of proper power to expropriate slum property without 
having to pay compensation for rights of ownership that should not 
exist. 

When property becomes sufficiently unwholesome for habitation 
as to be legally “unhealthy” there should be no capital value attached 
to that property for purposes of habitation. In other words, the owners 
should either be compelled to make the property habitable before they 
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are permitted to rent it, or to permit it to be demolished without being 
compensated. When it is found necessary for the city to acquire such 
property, the payment therefor should be limited to the value of the land 
plus the value of the materials, except with regard to property that can be 
used for a healthy purpose. 

SLUM CLEARANCE IN ENGLAND.—The new English housing law 
provides for the acquisition of slum property on this basis. There, 
the policy and practice now followed after long and extensive experience, 
is sound. The most important rules that have to be followed are :— 

(1) The making of a comprehensive survey of any district in 
which there are slum areas; the scheduling of areas which are un- 
healthy; differentiating between those which need immediate treat- 
ment and those which will have to be dealt with at later stages; 

(2) On the basis of the survey, preparing a definite programme 
for dealing with all the slum areas in the district, and carrying out 
the work in steps towards the fulfilment of that programme; 

(3) Preparing schemes for the more urgent areas, dealing with 
them bit by bit as part of the complete plan; 

(4) In preparing schemes, considering whether the evils of slum 
areas can be removed without wholesale clearance of the buildings, 
and by such methods as getting rid of individual buildings that 
obstruct light and air, or renovating the buildings, or by placing 
them under good management. 

(5) When a site has to be cleared, it should be planned not 
merely for the purpose of providing houses in substitution for those 
destroyed, but with due regard to the use that can be made of the 
plan in improving the means of communication through the area, 
and generally how it can be made to fit in to the best advantage 
with the plan of the whole town. This means that the plan for the 
future development of towns or cities should be prepared in advance 
of the slum clearance scheme. It is futile to carry out such a scheme 
at great cost merely to relieve temporarily existing conditions. 
A permanent improvement should be sought. 

In both England and Canada, regard should be paid, in dealing 
with slum areas, to protection of old buildings of an architectural charm 
or an historical value. These are often unsanitary, but it may be worth 
the cost to renovate them, rather than demolish them. 

SuRVEY.—As stated, the first duty of local authorities in England 
is to undertake a survey of their districts, in which the slum areas would 
be defined and estimates given. Where the problem is pressing, this 
may have to be confined to a study of the slum areas without regard to 
their forms of development, but it would be better, where possible, to 
make the survey part of a comprehensive and detailed survey of the city 
or town. This is not required under the English scheme, but is important. 

The English policy also insists that a continuous survey should be 
made in the form of a periodical study of the problem, including records 
of the incidence of disease and death in the different areas. A large scale 
map should be kept to show by different colours the existing conditions. 

Having ascertained what the conditions are, and what remedies 
are required, the next step is to prepare and submit schemes for securing 
the needed remedies. These schemes have to be submitted in three 
stages, within definite periods, and only detailed schemes are required 
for those parts of the proposals that require sanction of the government 
and involve the borrowing of money. 

Certain conditions have to be complied with. At present the 
shortage of houses makes it necessary that these slum clearance schemes 
should not involve the turning of persons out of the present houses 
until new accommodation is available. Reasonable consideration has 
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to be given to the rights of owners, and demolition should only be 
proceeded with, and even then very cautiously, where houses are totally 
unfit. Existing dwellings should be improved where practicable, in 
preference to demolition, and special consideration should be given to 
preserving buildings having historical or aesthetic value. 

England is divided into regions for the purpose of housing admin- 
istration. Regional organization covers wide areas and does not follow 
any scheme for planning the regions as a basis for a town planning and 
housing policy. It would seem preferable to have the regions of a 
smaller size and fixed so as to form suitable units for industrial or rural 
development. The housing scheme, including slum clearance schemes, 
should then be made to conform to a regional scheme. 

In dealing with a matter of this kind it is essential to have a 
judicial authority as a board of appeal, and to hold public hearings to 
give full opportunity for consideration of the objections. 

ENGLISH HOUSING STANDARDS.—In the manual used by the British 
Government it is pointed out that two different standards have to be 
considered in regard to housing accommodation. There is what may 


RESULT OF INJURIOUS SPECULATION IN THE SUBURBS OF A CANADIAN CITY 
Most of the surrounding land is lying idle. 


be termed the standard of mere fitness, which implies that a house is 
free from any defects that would render it unfit for habitation. There 
is also a higher standard, which implies that the house is not only free 
from these defects but has the advantages and the amenities which are 
desirable for a healthy and contented home life. The former may be 
all that can be obtained under slum improvement schemes, and the 
latter may be the result of new housing. 

The minimum standard requires that a fit house should be free of 
serious dampness; satisfactorily lighted and ventilated; properly 
drained, provided with adequate sanitary conveniences, and with a 
sink and suitable arrangements for disposal of slop water; in good general 
repair; a satisfactory water supply; adequate washing accommodation; 
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adequate facilities for preparing and cooking food; a well ventilated 
place for food. 

APPLICATION OF STANDARDS TO CANADA.—A similar standard of 
fitness should apply in Canada. As in England, dampness is one of 
the worst defects in Canadian houses that may be regarded as unfit. 
As a standard of light, a living-room should not require artificial light 
during ordinary daylight. Proper ventilation involves having outside 
space for circulation, as well as means of circulation within the dwelling. 
Sanitary conveniences and water supply should conform to the require- 
ments of the local board of health, with due regard to city and country 
conditions, and a tap within the dwelling with a supply of water from 
an uncontaminated source should be necessary. In regard to general 
repairs, Canada suffers most from defective paving of yards or no 
paving with the result that foul water is allowed to accumulate on the 
surface and become impregnated with the soil. 

The procedure followed in England is not quite adaptable to 
Canadian conditions. When the proper kind of policy is adopted, the 
method of carrying it out can be arranged under by-law. 

The urgent need is to determine what is an unhealthy area or an 
unhealthy house, to insist on a minimum standard for all houses 
and then to secure the proper legislation for enforcing this standard. 

Under the English Act an area is unhealthy because of defects of 
planning; for instance, the existence of narrow streets or congested 
buildings would be such a defect; or because of defects of individual 
houses such as want of sanitary conveniences, etc. Definite evidence 
has to be given to prove that an area is unhealthy, so as to justify the 
steps that have to be taken to demolish buildings or improve them. 
During the carrying out of the scheme temporary housing accommoda- 
tion has to be provided if permanent accommodation is not available 
for the persons displaced. 

It will thus be seen that a definite constructive policy for dealing 
with the slums is now in operation in England and that the excessive 
regard for property rights that has retarded the improvement of slum 
areas isnow atanend. There should not be property rights in dwellings 
used for human habitation that are a menace to the health, morality 
and well-being of the race. That is a lesson that needs to be learned 
in all countries —Thomas Adams. 


PROVINCIAL HOUSING IN ONTARIO 


HE work of the Ontario Housing Commission during the year 

of its operation under the Act of 1919 should be sufficient proof, 

to those still hesitating as to the wisdom and practicability of a 

housing project, that the towns and cities of Canada are ready to 

respond to a progressive and vigorous policy to assist the thousands 
of bewildered and distressed homeseekers. 

During the year 99 municipalities in Ontario passed bylaws under 
the provisions of the Act and appointed Housing Commissions, including 
19 cities, 49 towns, 17 villages and 14 townships. Houses have been 
built in 68 municipalities, and in the remainder programmes have been 
prepared with a view to building activity during the present season. 

In addition to the municipal housing commissions, private com- 
panies have also been incorporated under the Act, at Hawkesbury, 
Hamilton, Fergus, Iroquois Falls, Listowel, Kitchener and Waterloo, 
and some of these have already commenced operations. 

The appropriation to the municipalities of Ontario during 1919 
was $10,629,000. Of this amount $5,125,000 was appropriated to 
17 cities; $3,649,000 to 39 towns; $735,000 to 17 villages and $1,120,000 
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to 11 townships. It is estimated that $8,000,000 more would have 
been required under the Act of 1919 if all the demands were satisfied. 


The houses built number 1,184 and the average loan per house 
was $3,106.40, which, with the cost of building estimated as 125 per 
cent higher than before the war, must be considered satisfactory. 
Frame buildings number 448, solid brick 460 and brick-veneer 276, 
1,060 being detached houses and 124 semi-detached. The houses have 
been planned so as to secure the maximum accommodation at a minimum 
of expense. There has been active discouragement of small and narrow 
lots, and, with the exception of Toronto, the price of building lots has 
been reasonable. Outside of Toronto and the Windsor district the 
average frontage of lots has been 40 feet with a depth of 100 feet. The 
average cost per lot has worked out at $377.85, which is approximately 
$10 per foot frontage. 

The price of building lots, as revealed by the transactions of the 
various local commissions, is interesting and is indicated as follows:— 
Sudbury, $600; Ottawa, 493.90; New Toronto, $466.02; Welland, 
$356.25; Hawkesbury, $300; Brantford, $300; Acton, $285.71; 
London, $261.11; Guelph, $257.27; Galt, $250; St. Catharines, 
$211.14; Milverton, $175; Oshawa, $162.25; and Elmira, $160. 

It is worthy of note that the occupants of the new houses are 
finding that the monthly payments for principal and interest, including 
taxes and insurance, are less than the rentals for similar houses in the 
same municipalities. 

In all cases where practicable prospective owners have been encour- 
aged to work on their own house, this with a view to keeping down the 
amount of the loan required and to encourage craftsmanship and 
wholesome exercise of the creative instinct. It has also been proved, 
contrary to the accepted theory, that bungalows, consisting of cellar 
and all living and sleeping rooms on the ground floor, can be erected 
at less cost than houses of two storeys. This is attributed to the saving 
in the cost of labour by a reduced need of hoisting material. 

The Chief Architect, Mr. James Govan, considers that the project 
has proved that houses three rooms deep are not necessary or desirable 
except on unusually wide lots or in very special cases on very narrow 
lots, and he does not think that the verandah placed across the front 
of the house justifies itself in a climate where it can only be used for 
a few months of the year and where its effect is to shut out the sunlight 
throughout the entire year. Mr. Govan also points out that where 
local commissions can secure large blocks of land and build houses in 
quantities opportunities for town planning present themselves that 
should not be neglected. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


AS the rural policy in Canada in the past had conservation and 
development of life as its final aim? 

The land question, and all questions of conservation of 
natural resources, are fundamental questions, because they have to do 
with life. The final aim of all effort, whether individual or social, is 
life itself, its preservation and increase in quantity or quality or both. 

Conservation means economy and development at the same time. 
To conserve the forests means to prevent waste—for without that 
prevention there cannot be economy—and, simultaneously, to develop 
new growth. To conserve land resources means to prevent deterioration 
of the productive uses of the land that has already been equipped and 
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improved, and simultaneously to develop more intensive use of such 
land, as well as to open up and improve new lands. To conserve human 
resources means to increase the quantity and quality of human activity 
that can be applied to production; to lessen social evils and injury to 
health under established conditions—a matter of economy—and simul- 
taneously to develop conditions in the future which will remove the 
causes of such evils, a matter of still greater economy. Hence to conserve 
human and natural resources means not only to prevent waste in what 
we have but also to plan and develop for future growth. Considered 
in that sense nearly every social problem in Canada is a problem of con- 
servation. ; 

Out of the total area of 2,386,985,600 acres of land in Canada, it is 
computed that 358,162,190 acres of land are capable of being used for 
productive purposes. The estimated population of the Dominion is 
approximately 9,000,000, or 2°1 persons to each square mile of territory. 
We have about one mile of railway to every 200 persons. Our natural 
resources may be said to be unlimited in extent, subject to proper con- 
servation and development; and the main railways may be regarded as 
capable of meeting demands for many years to come. But, while there 
is practically an unlimited quantity of natural resources, and of railways 
to distribute them, we are limited in the economic use to which we can 
put them. Wealth is produced not from the existence of natural resour- 
ces but from the conversion of these resources into some form for human 
use. Canada is seriously limited in actual resources by the extent to 
which it lacks sufficient population to apply the human activity necessary 
to adequately use and distribute its resources. Hence there is nothing 
so vital in the interests of production in Canada as to conserve and 
develop human life—not merely to conserve the physical qualities, but 
also to develop the intellectual qualities—Rural Planning and Develop- 
ment. 


BOARD AND LODGING CONDITIONS IN TORONTO 


SURVEY of board and lodging accommodation in Toronto was 
made by the students of the class on “‘ Industrial Investigation ”’ 
(lecturer Dr. Riddell, Deputy Minister of Trades and Labour, 

Ontario) Social Service Department, University of Toronto, during 
January and February, 1920. 

The Survey was made to obtain reliable data relative to the cost 
of living in Toronto for women and girls of the wage-earning class, to 
secure evidence in connection with the proposed legislation concerning 
a minimum wage for women in Ontario. 

The houses visited by the students are mostly small apartment 
houses (originally they were probably private residences). They con- 
tain an average of 8 rooms per house and are situated in localities where 
it was believed working girls would be most likely to seek accommodation, 
and in proximity to the business section of the city. The streets 
selected were Jarvis, Bathurst, Dundas, Carlton, McCaul, Palmerston 
and Elm streets, Spadina avenue and Beverley road. Houses adver- 
tising or displaying cards for rooms to let were visited, and the selection 
was haphazard. 

Points Noted by the Investigators —The following points were espe- 
cially noted, with a view to obtaining data as to the accommodation 
available, and to the cost for the same. Location, external and internal 
appearance of house; number of rooms in house, number of occupants 
and sex of the latter; size, heating, and furnishing of rooms; number of 
windows; number of toilets and bathrooms, and whether combined or 
separate; privileges, including the use of sitting-room, laundry, and 
housekeeping; cost of room per person and number of beds per room. 
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Sixty-four houses were visited, and it was ascertained that, where 
reliable information could be obtained, 575 people were occupying 415 
rooms (these including kitchens and living rooms). In one instance it 
was found that five families were living in the same house. Sixty-two 
of the houses visited contained only one bathroom and toilet combined, 
one contained three of each, and one contained one bathroom and two 
toilets 

Heating.—20 of the houses visited were considered to be insufficiently 
heated. 

Furnishings.—Washing facilities are seldom provided in the bed- 
rooms and in some of the rooms visited the bedding was poor and- 
inadequate, the mattresses being of frazzle. On the whole, however, 
the furnishings seem to have been fairly satisfactory 

Lighting and ventilation varied considerably. In many instances 
the rooms visited were particularly dark and poorly ventilated. 


Privileges—Housekeeping privileges are allowed in 15 of the houses 
visited; laundry facilities in 25; use of living-room in 10 cases. 

Both sexes are received in the majority of cases, though in a few 
instances girls are only received. One or two of the landladies stated 
that they did not allow their lodgers to receive male visitors. 

Rents charged range from $2 to $6 per week for single rooms, and 
from $2 to $4 per person in double rooms. Asa rule, the double rooms 
contain only one bed. In some cases three or four persons occupy two 
beds in the same room. 

The accomodation given is very poor, considering the high prices 
charged. In many instances no service is given, the lodger being 
required to keep her room clean herself. The prices charged in Ottawa 
and Toronto appear to be about the same, whilst those charged in Mon- 
treal are still higher. Rents charged for rooms in old houses in poor 
localities appear to be almost as high, and, in some cases, quite as high, 
as those in better districts. For example, one room in an old house on 
Elm street is rented at $5 per week. This room is insufficiently lighted 
and heated, the only heat being supplied by the kitchen stovepipe 
which passes through the room. The mattress is a frazzle one, and the 
bed-covering is very scanty and inadequate. Another room, also on 
Elm street, is rented at $3 per week. This room is about six feet square, 
and is not heated. 

Bathroom and toilet accommodation is, on the whole, most inade- 
quate. It is the exception to find washing facilities in the bedrooms, 
consequently all the roomers are obliged to wash in the bathrooms (the 
toilets with two exceptions, being placed in the bathrooms, as already 
stated). It is scarcely necessary to point out that this is a serious 
menace to the health and efficiency of the community. 

Fire precautions are absent. Under existing legislation, houses of 
the size in question are not required to provide fire-escapes, and none 
of the houses visited was provided with fire-buckets or extinguishers. 
Attention has already been drawn to the fact that washing facilities are 
not provided in the bedrooms, therefore, the only place other than the 
bathrocm from which water can be obtained is the kitchen. Should a 
fire break out, before it can be extinguished loss of life and property may 
ensue. The roomer usually has few personal effects, but a working girl 
cannot afford to lose any of her property. Though the householder’s 
goods may be insured against fires, those of the roomer will not be 
included in his policy. 

Absence of sitting-rooms in rooming houses is detrimental, and the 
moral aspect of the case is generally a serious one. 

The use of double beds in rooms let to two or more roomers cannot 
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be too strongly condemned. In cases of sickness, as during the recent 
epidemic of influenza, serious risks are run when one of those sharing a 
bed falls sick. Many of the houses visited appear to be crowded to 
their capacity, and there is no possibility of isolating cases of sickness 
in the house. In one of the houses visited were six cases of influenza. 
This house contained 8 rooms and 20 occupants (this was a better 
class house, the rents charged being from $2.50 to $5 per person.) 
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TENEMENT HOUSE CONSTRUCTION UNDER THE LAW 


In the event of fire, sixteen families must depend upon tinder-like wooden stair ways and 
balconies as the only means of escape. 


Light and Ventilation.—Too little attention is paid to the necessity 
of light and air to maintain efficient citizenship. Many rooms are 
extremely dark, and the sun’s rays never enter. During the winter 
months the windows are kept closed to retain heat in the house. Bath- 
rooms and toilets may thus become extremely objectionable, and a 
danger to health. 


While paying due regard to the liberty of the landlord, the right 
of the roomer to enjoy good health and protection against fire, etc., must 
not be overlooked. Numerically, at least, the lodger is greater than 
the landlord, and should he, or she, become inefficient through bad 
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living conditions, the financial burden must be borne by the community, 
while the individual becomes a burden to himself or herself. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, it is advisable that the whole 
community should endeavour to bring about better living conditions 
for the increasing population.—Edith E. Leach. 


HEALTHY DWELLINGS 


HE three-flat house, or tenement, does not seem in favour in Tor- 
onto, because they believe it will degenerate into a slum. Dr. 
Hastings, Medical Officer of Health, has published an elaborate 

report on the subject, from which we extract the following passage :— 
“It is universally admitted that the so-called cheap house, 
containing several flats, if it is not built according to all the rules 
of modern art, from the point of view of hygiene, and if it is not 
constantly inspected, tends to become rapidly a centre of physical 
and moral unhealthiness and to degenerate into a veritable slum.”’ 


The Mayor of Cincinnati said recently, that the city of which he is 
the first magistrate spent annually $550,000 to arrest, house and feed the 
crowd of criminals and of such persons coming from those quarters 
where unwholesome and cheap houses abound. 

If we wish to adopt a plan of wise construction it is necessary to give 
to each family its own house. If we wish to solve the problem of housing, 
it is necessary to give to our people a distinct and separate hearth and 
not a simple shelter, and he concludes :— 

“In order to arrive at a practical and satisfactory solution of 
the great question of housing, it is absolutely necessary to obtain 
the co-operation of the Federal and Provincial Governments, of 
capitalists and the chiefs of industry.” 


Translated from JL’Administration, Pointe-aux-Trembles, P.Q., 
April 24, 1920. 


EXCESS CONDEMNATION AS AN AID IN CITY 
IMPROVEMENT 


APID growth and the new traffic problems of large cities have in 
recent years developed an absolute need for comprehensive city 
planning which involves knowledge of existing conditions and 

study of the future growth, covering the proper relation of improved 
thoroughfares, boulevards, parks and recreation grounds. In securing 
such improvements through condemnation, the courts do not permit the 
taking of more land than is shown to be actually needed. This often 
results in leaving remnants of abutting parcels of land which are inade- 
quate for proper building utilization, for which owners have been awarded 
damages to full value. With the right of excess condemnation the city 
would acquire sufficient abutting land to provide properly shaped build- 
ing lots. These would be resold or leased, with suitable restrictions, 
if required, to protect the improvement, and the city would derive the 
benefit of enhanced values resulting from the development. 

Briefly stated, the chief objects of excess condemnation may be 
enumerated as (1) the protection of thoroughfares, parks and public 
building sites from unsightly structures or neglected vacant remnants of 
land; (2) the securing of public improvements at little or no cost to the 
city, thereby making many schemes practicable that would otherwise 
be too expensive; (3) the correction of past mistakes in street widths and 
locations due to bad planning. 
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THE COMMISSION OF CONSERVATION 


The Commission of Conservation was created in 1909, by Act of 
Parliament, to promote the economic use of Canada’s natural resources. 
Authentic information respecting the character and extent of such 
resources, and with reference to the problems associated with their 
efficient development and their conservation, is freely available on 
request to the Commission. 


THE FUTURE OF OTTAWA 
II 


ZONING OR DISTRICTING AS PART OF THE OTTAWA CITY PLAN 


N the first part of this article, which appeared in the last issue of 
Town Planning and Conservation of Life, reference was made to 
the subject of zoning as part of the city plans of Washington and 

Ottawa. “In referring to Ottawa and Washington together the state- 
ment was made that both had good general plans for their development, 
but that these plans did not deal with the important question of zoning. 
While this statement is true of Washington, it is only partially true of 
Ottawa, as the report of the Federal Plan Commission and the excellent 
plans prepared by Mr. E. H. Bennett, of Chicago, devoted considerable 
attention to the needs of zoning, and gave an outline of a scheme to 
separate residences, industry and business. The matter is dealt with 
in the chapter entitled “District Control’? and drawing No. 9. What 
was intended to be conveyed, and should have been more clearly stated 
8276—I 
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by the writer, was that a definite scheme of zoning was needed to give 
effect to the recommendations and plans of the Federal Plan Commis- 
sion. Credit must be given to the Commission and their experts for 
having dealt with the preliminaries of a zoning plan, but their suggestions 
should have been followed up by a detailed plan or the preparation of a 
zoning by-law in accordance with the Ontario statutes. 

As stated in the previous article Ottawa has more reason for a 
zoning plan than Washington, which is now having a zoning plan pre- 
pared. In Ottawa several apartment houses are now being erected, 
with the direct result of destroying the amenities of residential districts 
and property values. As every community which desires to promote 
its permanent welfare is interested in the increase of home-owners, it is 
unfortunate that the one serious obstacle to home-owning in Ottawa is 
the lack of security for protecting the surroundings of the home. 
Some such security is obtainable at Lindenlea under the scheme of the 
Housing Commission, but not so in any other part of the city—even 
where the most expensive residences are erected. 

SKYSCRAPERS DO NOT PAY 


In connection with the need for restricting the height of buildings, 
an interesting light was thrown on the economic aspect of the sky- 
scraper at the annual convention of the National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers. At this convention, held in Minneapolis on 
August 11th, Mr. Edwin S. Jewell, of Omaha, declared that low buildings 
were more profitable than sky-scrapers. He showed that they were 
more marketable when a change of conditions took place in the character 
of the neighbourhood. Among other things, he said, ‘“‘the money put 
into elevators, heavy framework and other incidentals necessary to the 
erection of a sky-scraper would pay for a good practical office building 
four to six stories high covering the same piece of ground.”’ He pointed 
out that low buildings spread the business districts of cities over wider 
areas, raised land values, prevented congestion and promoted safety. 
He said that the study of revenues from a large number of office buildings 
in more than fifty cities, in 1919, showed an average income of about 
$1.41 per square foot in respect of 143 buildings, whereas it would 
require $2.64 per square foot to make the investment realize 6 per cent. 

Ottawa is at the stage when the need is evident for controlling the 
character, density and height of its buildings. The city, even in the 
central districts, is still in the making. 

PROPOSALS OF PLAN COMMISSION 


The Federal Plan Commission advocated that restrictions should be 
applied to create six districts, namely: 

(a) Industrial areas. 

(b) General railway and transport areas. 

(c) A central business district to include retail, ailuoloeeit and light 

industry. 

(d) A central residential district. 

(e) An outer or general residential district. 

(f) A suburban residential district at present unplatted. 

The study made by the Commission should be followed up by a 
more careful and detailed study of the city and by the preparation of a 
zoning plan and by-law prepared in accordance with provincial law. 

NEED OF CO-OPERATION 


In the preparation of such a scheme it is essential that there should 
be as much agreement as possible between the city and the citizens, 
including the owners of real estate. Therefore, a zoning plan requires 
that numerous conferences be held in the different parts of the a to be 
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affected by the restrictions However excellent a plan may be, it is 
likely to prove ineffective and unworkable if an attempt is made to 
impose it on the city against the will of a substantial majority of those 
interested both in the well being and in the economic stability of the 
city. A zoning plan is part of a general city plan, which must be based 
on the co-operation of all citizens. 

Now that the citizens of Ottawa are settled down to comparatively 
normal conditions, and are facing the problem of the further growth and 
development of the city during a period of peace, surely it is of vital 
importance that the work of the Federal Plan Commission should not 
continue to be ignored and forgotten. The Commission was appointed 
to prepare a plan, but the step was not taken to appoint any committee 
or commission to consider how and by what means it was practicable to 
give effect to the recommendations of the Commission. Yet the real 
work of planning Ottawa will only begin when some body is invested 
with the responsibility of considering the practical application of the 
Federal Plan. There is no part of that plan which is more pressing 
than that which relates to zoning, and consideration should be given at 
an early date to the question of how it can be dealt with as part of the 
scheme for regulating the future growth of Ottawa.—Thomas Adams. 


NEW HOUSING ACT IN ONTARIO 


CCORDING to official reports, 1,184 houses were built in Ontario 
A in 1919 under the terms of the Federal loan and the Ontario 
Housing Act of 1919 at an average loan per house of $3,106.40, 
or a total of over $3,500,000. The amount appropriated to municipali- 
ties by provincial orders in council was over $10,500,000. It was also 
estimated that to meet all requirements of the various municipalities 
for 1920 about $8,000,000 extra would be required. The province’s 
share of the Federal loan is $8,753,291.93, leaving about $10,000,000 to 
be provided from other sources. Of this amount the province of Ontario 
has agreed in an informal way to provide two million dollars. 

To provide for the housing needs unmet by loans already arranged, 
or when Ontario’s share of the Federal loan is exhausted, the province 
has enacted this session the ‘‘Municipal Housing Act, 1920.’ Amend- 
ments to the Ontario Housing Act of 1919 provide that its provisions 
shall apply only to such municipalities as were already operating under 
the 1919 Act before the Municipal Housing Act, 1920, was passed. 

The latter Act is very similar to the Ontario Housing Act of 1919, 
except that instead of enjoying the Federal Loan at 5%, debentures 
issued by the municipalities, and guaranteed by the province, will 
probably mean money at 6% to the owner building a house. Also, 
while the maximum costs of house and land for solid construction, under 
the 1919 Act is $4,500, under the Municipal Housing Act of 1920 it is 
$5,100. The maximum cost for the purpose of loans on frame and 
veneer houses will be practically the same as prescribed under the terms, 
as amended, of the Federal project. 

A commission appointed under the 1919 Act may be appointed, by 
by-law, a commission under the Municipal Housing Act. The Ontario 
Director of Housing considers that about 50 per cent of the commissions 
operating under the 1919 Act will also operate under the Municipal 
Housing Act, and that probably some 3,000 houses will be built this 
year under the two Acts. It is stated that but for the high cost of 
construction, probably 10,000 houses would have been built in Ontario 
. under the Act. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN SASKATCHEWAN 


ROVINCIAL legislation in town planning and rural development 
was adopted by the province of Saskatchewan in December, 1917, 
giving the Director of Town Planning, under the Department of 

Municipal Affairs, the power to call upon any city, town or village 
within the province to prepare an orderly plan for its future develop- 
ment, so that the expensive mistakes, the disorder and ugliness that 
have so often characterized the growth of towns and cities might be 
avoided in the province of Saskatchewan. 

To an orderly mind, which appreciates the value of method, system 
and economy in effort and expense, such a step is but a natural and 
logical outcome of what the whole world is learning of the benefits of 
town planning. 

Speaking from a purely business point of view, Mr. L. K. Sherman, 
President of the United States Housing Corporation, stated recently at a 
Chicago conference: ‘‘We have learned that proper town planning and 
planting can increase the selling value of a house more than any other 
dollar of investment.”’ 

From a social point of view the development of a town plan may be 
so guided and guarded that the social evils, which are the despair of the 
modern city, may be prevented and 50 per cent of infant life may be saved. 

Each of these considerations is worthy of regard. Business must 
be carried on; the preservation and enrichment of social life means 
conservation of human energy and human happiness. These are all 
legitimate considerations for those who have the public responsibility 
of shaping the nuclei of future towns. 

To achieve these ends the surest, quickest and most just way would 
seem to be by the method of law which is believed to be the embodiment 
of the will of the people, as expressed through their representatives. 
Compulsion of law for the preservation of life had to be applied to 
factories and workshops many years ago. The town is a factory and 
workshop for the making of a citizen. The ideal of law is the protection 
of those who are not able to protect themselves. 

Herein is the philosophy of a compulsory town planning law. 

Let a town grow up on the method of land sweating and for the 
supposed benefit of a few real-estate owners only and sooner or later 
the price will be paid in the waste of life and by men and women and 
children who were not in the least responsible for the conditions that 
demanded their sacrifice. Here is an illustration of what may happen 
in the absence of town planning law. It is given on the authority of 
Miss Alice Fitzpatrick, daughter of the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec 
and Secretary of the Anti-tuberculosis Branch of the Red Cross, in her 
report of conditions in the city of Quebec in May of this year:— 


“A family of fourteen, sleeping in three beds in two rooms, ten 
children, boys and girls, sleeping in one room, the father, the mother and 
two other children in one bed in the other room. Another case is that of 
a tubercular woman of 66, whose brother, a half-wit, sleeps in her room 
on the floor. This woman, who owns the house, rents the other three 
rooms to a widow with nine children and she is tubercular as well as her 
children.” 


It is a belated question now to ask whether a province has a right to 
make such waste of life impossible. The modern question is whether it 
has a right to allow it to proceed. 

The compulsion of the Saskatchewan Town Planning Act is not 
from without; it is compulsion by consent. In introducing the bill the 
Hon. Geo. Langley said: “We have not drawn the bill without consulting 
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with our city, town and municipal authorities, and they are generally 
agreed that the provisions of the Bill are fair and workable, and, if 
properly put into effect, something like a reorganization may be made in 
the plan of our cities.” 

From all villages, towns and cities in Saskatchewan the province 
will have power in December next to ask for by-laws that will: 

(1) Fix the building lines of all existing roads and all new roads so as 
to preserve the utility and beauty of streets; 

(2) Reserve land for new thoroughfares that may be needed later 
in the interests of future civic economy; 

(3) Reserve land for parks and open spaces so that there will be 
always room for children and adults to play; 

(4) Limit the number of separate family dwellings to the acre and 
the percentage of the building area on the lots, so as to prevent over- 
crowding and slum conditions; 

(5) Set aside certain districts or zones for different civic uses, such 
as industry, commerce and residences, to prevent destruction of 
home values; 

(6) Classify agricultural land into different uses, to prevent waste 
of human energy on unprofitable soil; 

(7) Prohibit the carrying on of noxious trades or manufactures or 
the erection of bill-boards among the residences of the people; and, 

(8) Regulate the width of streets according to their uses, in order 
to save the expense of unnecessarily wide roads. 


Saskatchewan has never passed a single law that will so profoundly 
affect her destiny or add more to her fame as a democratic province 
governed by the people and for the people. The potentialities of the 
new law for human good are incalculably great. It is a new liberty 
that is being sought, the liberty of men and women to breathe clean air 
and have room to live in decency and comfort. The fulfilment of the 
law will depend, to a large extent, upon the quality of the officers who 
have charge of it, and these are the people’s representatives, but it will 
also depend upon the local organizations, social welfare societies, churches 
and clubs, and the price of the new liberty from the tyranny of land- 
sweating will be eternal vigilance. 

There are signs already that Saskatchewan is rising to its oppor- 
tunity. The Town Planning Department of the Government has 
prepared for exhibition at Regina a plan and model by-laws for Indian 
Head, showing its present development and the lines of town planning 
progress that may be followed. Together with this model plan are 
illustrations of development of municipally owned land where the 
property has been improved on town planning lines. 

A town plan has also been prepared for the townsite of Naicam, on 
the Lanigan northeasterly branch of the Canadian Pacific railway. 
It is expected that this town will reach a population of 300 in one or two 
years, as it is to be the end of construction and is located in an excellent 
farming country. The town plan consists of four blocks, and the new 
social outlook is indicated by the arrangement for a public reserve for 
the recreation of the people. In the residential portions the lots will 
be 50 feet wide and 120 feet deep. The main street will be 100 feet wide, 
with the station at one end and the public reserve at the other end so 
situated that any building located thereon will be in effective view of 
the street and the station. , 

The secondary business streets will be 80 feet wide, the main 
residential streets 66 feet wide, and secondary streets 50 feet wide. 
There will be a restriction of industrial developments, such as lumber 
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yards, livery stable, blacksmith shop, etc., to a definite locality in 
touch with the railway. 

Here are some of the first principles of town planning. The ambi- 
tious citizen and business man should not need to be reminded that 
standing now almost at the beginning of the town planning movement, 
the adoption of town planning will be itself a considerable business 
ass et.—Alfred Buckley. 


BUILDING SHOULD PROCEED 


NDER this caption the Canadian Municipal Journal quotes with 

| apparent approval an article from Canadian Finance in which it 

is stated that the home building carried on in 1919 in the larger 

cities of Western Canada was of a negligible quantity and that the 

maximum grant for building houses should be raised by the Federal 

Government. Referring to the Federal grant and to the conditions of 
the loan it is stated :— 

‘‘Among these stipulations were a number relating to the maximum 
amount to be advanced on certain classes of houses. The maximum 
amount allowed is as follows: On frame dwellings of 4 or 5 rooms, $3,000; 
and 6 or 7 rooms, $3,500; on brick, tile, or concrete dwelling of 4 or 5 
rooms, $4,000; and 6 or 7 rooms, $4,500. 

‘“‘At the time the regulations were made it is questionable whether 
the maximums were placed as high as conditions required in Western 
Canada, but at this rate there is no question that the maximums need 
revision. During 1919 the cost of building increased at least 20 per 
cent, and experts declare that there is no likelihood of these costs decreas- 
ing during 1920 and they even assert that costs will increase during 
1921 and continue with an upward tendency for several years thereafter. 

‘‘Many persons who were ready to build homes have refrained 
from doing so, because they expected the cost of building to decrease. 
The experiences of 1919 have shown that these expectations were not 
based on good foundation and the knowledge that costs will not decrease 
during 1920 places the prospective home-builder in the position where 
he should decide to commence construction this year. It will not pay 
to wait. Costs are high now but they will be higher later on. 

‘‘We therefore suggest that the man who can afford to build his 
own home should do it now. We also suggest to the Dominion officials 
that it would be wise to revise the conditions of the housing scheme so as 
to make it attractive to the man who wishes to build, but cannot unless he 
receives assistance.” 

The argument of the article is unquestionably cogent. The applica- 
tion of it isintended for western conditions, but though housing activity 
has been greater in the east than in the west, a plea for swifter progress 
throughout Canada may well be presented. The suggestion that the 
maximum amount allowed for the building of houses should be raised is 
rather belated, since this action was taken by an order in council of 
the Federal Government on March 27th, 1920. 

By this order in council the maximum grant for detached or semi- 
detached dwellings, with walls constructed wholly or partly of frame, 
stucco on frame, or brick veneer, inclusive of the capital value of the site 
and necessary local improvements, is increased from $3,000 for houses 
with four or five rooms to $3,500, and with six or seven rooms from 
$3,500 to $4,000. 

A similar amendment was passed on August 23rd, 1919, providing 
for grants of $4,000 for houses of four or five rooms, and $4,500 for 
houses of six or seven rooms having walls of cement stucco, of approved 
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construction, or of brick veneer, and with roofs of first quality of wooden 
shingles when laid on asbestos paper, subject to such houses being on 
lots of not less than 3,000 square feet in area. Under the original 
scheme not more than $3,500 could be loaned on such houses, the larger 
amount being available only for solid brick, concrete or stone houses. 
The reason for this amendment was the high cost of building con- 
struction, so that greater latitude had to be given and somewhat different 
standards permitted in regard to material. 


HousING PROGRESS 


The housing accomplished under the Federal grant cannot be con- 
sidered a negligible quantity though it is far from adequate. Progress 
has been made in two directions—in the building of houses and in 
promoting a housing conscience in the country. If that progress is con- 
tinued and extended the opportunity has been created of building up a 
national housing policy in Canada of a very superior kind. While 
subsidies have been granted to private builders by the British Govern- 
ment, amounting to $1,300 per house, the Canadian project does not 
threaten any serious loss to the country while it does create the ma- 
chinery and provide the capital for building houses. The Director of 
Housing for Ontario states in his report: “In nearly every municipality 
where houses have been erected the monthly payments for principal and 
interest, including taxes and insurance, are less than the rentals for 
similar houses in the same municipalities.” 


With the aid of the Federal grant 1,354 houses had been constructed, 
according to the returns at the end of March, and since that time the 
building of houses under the grant has been the most active since the 
initiation of the movement. In Ontario there were built 1,184 houses, 
Manitoba 77, British Columbia 50, New Brunswick 33 and Quebec 10. 
According to information available, nearly 5,000 houses are under plan 
for construction this year. In Ontario nearly 100 municipalities have 
passed housing by-laws and are busy with housing schemes. An addi- 
tional loan of $25,000 was made to Quebec on May 17, making a total for 
that province of $85,000, and a further grant of $200,000 was made to 
British Columbia on June 5, making a total for that province of $950,000. 

On May 14 the Saskatchewan housing scheme was submitted to 
and approved by the Housing Committee of the Cabinet. 

For more than a year the Dominion loan has been at the service of 
the provinces and through them of the municipalities but only about 
half of the loan has been demanded by the provinces. 


MUNICIPAL HOUSING 


The reason for this inaction on the part of some of the provinces 
was doubtless due to the fact that a project for municipal housing was 
regarded by many persons as revolutionary. It had to meet and over- 
come the powerful objection that, as hitherto the provision of housing 
had been regarded as the prerogative of the building industry, any 
government action was an interference with private trade. The answer, 
obvious and conclusive, was that private enterprise had practically 
ceased to operate in the construction of workmen’s dwellings, and any 
further reliance upon the supposed potency of the law of supply and 
demand was perilous and impossible. Private enterprise had abandoned 
the task because there was no money in it. Capital had found more 
remunerative channels and the people were not being housed. Cumu- 
lative evidence showed that the housing conditions of most towns and 
cities were a menace to the health and welfare of the people and to the 
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nation at large. In the interests of the race, housing had to be accepted 
as a national responsibility. 

Some of the strongest objectors gradually yielded to the logic of an 
urgent human need. Journals that had opposed the project, as time 
went on, favoured municipal housing. A similar fight had once to be 
waged and won for national education. It was once passionately urged 
that it was every man’s duty to pay for the education of his children and 
the state had no responsibility. But statesmen saw how vitally import- 
ant it was for the welfare of the state and every member of it that 
children should be educated and that national education could be 
better accomplished by national machinery. It was realized that 
ignorance was the parent of disease, misery and crime and that in 
organized society no man could escape the consequences of these evils. 

The same logic is at present establishing the necessity for national 
housing. As men have to pay for the education of their children in 
another form so they will have to pay for their housing, but, as the war 
amply demonstrated, objects can be achieved by massed movement 
that could not have been achieved by individual effort. Now it is 
argued that crime hides itself and breeds in the slums of the cities, and 
housing surveys are building up statistics that make the argument 
irrefragable. The tone of the press may be illustrated from a quotation 
from the Vancouver Province:— 

“City authorities are occasionally invited to take some action 
against the advance in rents on the houses occupied by working men. 
The city would be in a better position to intervene if it had not confessed 
its own inability to provide cheaper houses with money offered by the 
Dominion at low interest. It has been explained that houses so built 
and sold without profit to families with payment made as rent over long 
periods would cost the worker more than he could afford to pay. The 
inference is that working men can better afford to rent houses at the 
present price than to accept the best terms that the city could make 
under the most favourable conditions. This is poor encouragement to 
investors to build houses to be rented at present prices, and no encourage- 
ment to workers to build homes for themselves. It would have been 
well worth while for the city government to take hold of this housing 
project and work it out promptly as far as the money went, while labour 
and materials were lower in price than they are now. Even at a later 
stage it was a weakness to accept a partial failure.” 


PossIBLE MOoDIFICATIONS OF THE SCHEME 


It may be said that delay in taking advantage of the Federal loan 
was not unnatural in the face of the individualism that has always been a 
part of the Canadian national character. It is no longer being said 
that the foundation of the Federal loan for housing was a mistake, 
while the disposition to make use of it is growing stronger. It may yet 
be necessary to modify the scheme. One of its weaknesses is the lack of 
provision for lending money for housing to soldiers and working men 
living in rural areas where the local council is not willing to work 
under the scheme. Such cases could be met by some arrangement 
for loans to be granted direct by the Provincial Government to the 
individual. 

There is also a clause in the original Act which states that ‘“‘public 
money may be advanced for building houses on sites owned by housing 
societies or companies comprising groups of citizens associated to pro- 
mote good housing, supplied with proper improvements; such societies 
or companies to have a statutory limitation of dividends payable on 
stock of not more than 6 per cent. 
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SOLDIER COLONIES 


iy 1917, during the most strenuous days of the war, an attempt was 

made in the Report on Rural Planning and Development, published 
by the Commission of Conservation, to outline some of the principles 
that should govern the settlement of returned soldiers. It was pointed 
out that, after many soldiers had returned to their previous occupations 
or had been absorbed into the industrial life of the cities, there would 
still be a large number for whom some organized provision should be 
made—as a national obligation. It was stated: 


“In view of the large number of men who have a taste for industrial 
pursuits, who have learned discipline and precision, who have seen the 
advantages of co-operation and social intercourse, it will be essential 
for some step to be taken to organize the development of new towns or to 
assist in the extension of existing towns where such men can be provided 
for. Even those who will want to take up farming will prefer to do so 
in close proximity to an existing city or town where intensive culture is 
practicable and better social facilities can be obtained. 

“Until development schemes are made it is not likely that the 
settlement of isolated groups of returned soldiers in rural districts will 
succeed, no matter how liberal the terms may be that are offered by the 
governments. The areas available for free homesteads are for the most 
part in remote regions, where success is difficult because of want of 
proper means of communication. The returned soldier will need 
social intercourse and good facilities for educating his children, and 
these must be provided wherever settlement is permitted; they cannot 
be provided in small artificial colonies, or without closer settlement over 
wide areas, better roads, and the expenditure of capital in planning and 
developing large areas of the land.” 

In many parts of Canada for generations inexperienced men have 
been settling on land with no knowledge of soil values and no prospect of 
transportation and community life. Mr. F. C. Nunnick, Agricultural 
Adviser to the Commission of Conservation, reporting in 1917 on the 
excellent work that has been done in New Brunswick in land classifica- 
tion for the benefit of settlers, says: 

“In the past, the provinces administering their own Crown lands 
and the Dominion have, in many instances, allowed the settler to take 
up land unsuitable for agriculture. In some cases, it is true, the appli- 
cant did not care about the quality of the soil so long as he could get the 
timber, but, on the other hand, settling on unsuitable land has resulted 
in many disappointments and failures by men who really wanted to farm. 

“In taking up Dominion land, the onus of choosing is placed upon 
the settler. If he knows poor soil from good soil he will not make a 
mistake, but the man from the city or elsewhere, who knows nothing 
regarding soils, should be protected. Deserted farms, with their crumb- 
ling shacks, tell plainly the story of the failure of those unable to prop- 
erly choose their farms. These men should be advised and assisted. 
It is too much to expect that all these mistakes can be righted, but 
something should be done to prevent their recurrence in future.”’ 


The closer settlement for co-operative and social purposes recom- 
mended by the Commission of Conservation for years would have at 
least restrained the tide of depopulation of the rural districts of Ontario 
and saved the settlers from the isolation of themselves and their families 
to which the soldiers should not have been submitted. But there 
appears to be still an assumption that such a scheme can be made 
successful without a comprehensive plan of development in advance. 
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In Rural Planning and Development it was said with reference to 
Ontario conditions :— 


‘Having regard to its seriousness, and to the train of evils which 
follow as a result of failure in land settlement, everything possible 
should be done to safeguard the country against such consequences. 
The wasted energy and capital of settlers who break down in a losing 
fight against natural obstacles is only a small part of the loss to them- 
selves and their country; there is also the physical and moral deter- 
ioration which seems to set in, in every poor agricultural district; there 
is the loss of hope in themselves and their broken faith in the capacity of 
the land to give them a living. Children who grow up under such condi- 
tions are often worse housed, worse cared for and worse educated than 
children in the city slums. When people reach this condition they 
warn other people off the land, both by their appearance and by the 
accounts they give of their hopeless struggles.”’ 


KAPUSKASING SOLDIERS’ COLONY. 


The reasons given for any failure that may have occurred in con- 
nection with the establishment of the Kapuskasing Soldiers’ Colony in 
Northern Ontario, show that the absence of planning and land classifi- 
cation was chiefly responsible for the alleged mistakes and difficulties. 
This colony was started as recently as 1917. Whatever may have been 
the defects of that experiment they were technical rather than political 
in character. 


Mr. J. P. S. Ballantyne, Superintendent of the Dominion Govern- 
ment Experimental Farm across the Kapuskasing river from the colony, 
stated at the investigation into the project that the choice of site was a 
mistake. The first step in rural planning is to choose the right site. 
The evidence of the inquiry shows that such raw land settlement was 
not capable of providing a livelihood for returned men without an 
amount of preparatory work estimated by the Investigating Commission 
at four or five years for the clearing and draining of the land. If a 
scheme had been prepared in advance it would have shown that the 
cost of developing the site would have been too great and would have 
caused the selection of another site. : 


The crops of the settlers were ruined by frost, while those of the 
Experimental farm just across the river suffered no injury because 
proper draining methods had been adopted. Here again the prelim- 
inary data that was needed to prevent this result was wanting. 

It was natural that the neglect in preparing a plan was followed by 
absence of coherence of policy or such reasonable co-operation between 
officials and men as would have created loyalty and promoted moderate 
contentment. 


The essential primary step should have been the creation of a plan 
of development, based on land classification, such as is being carried out 
in New Brunswick. 

‘‘In New Brunswick a survey of Crown Lands for the purpose of 
classification was inaugurated in 1916. The object of the survey was 
to estimate the amount of timber on the land and to delineate the land 
suitable for agricultural development. An Act passed in New Bruns- 
wick in 1912 created a Farm Settlement Board, which is authorized to 
purchase abandoned farms, improve them and erect buildings thereon, 
afterwards selling them to bona fide settlers.* 


*Rural Planning and Development, p. 69. 
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he cat 
“SCOMPUSSION OF CONSERVATION ®» 


AN ABANDONED FARM IN ONTARIO. 


Failure was due to an endeavour to make a living on land unsuitable for agri- 
culture, which should never have been thrown open to settlement. 
From Rural Planning and Development. 


A FIELD OF CELERY ON A PROSPEROUS ONTARIO FARM. 


Many acres of equally good land are lying idle as a result of speculation and want 
of proper planning. 
From Rural Planning and Development. 
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Mr. F. C. Nunnick, in a report to the Crown Lands Department of 
the Province of New Brunswick on soil classification writes :— 

“The soil is classified when the land is mapped and estimated 
along with the regular survey work. An endeavour has been made, 
under the direction of the Commission of Conservation, to place the 
soil into five general classes, as follows:—Clay soil, clay loam, sandy 
loam, sandy soils, swamp soils. In addition to the above, two classes 
may also be mentioned, those which may be too rocky or too 
rough and hilly for agricultural purposes. Many abandoned farms 
in New Brunswick today are the result of endeavouring to farm on 
such land. 

‘“‘Applications for a new settlement of from 20 to 30 families presents 
another phase of the question. Unless the proposed area is within 
reasonable distance of good transportation facilities and the soil fairly 
suitable for agricultural purposes it would seem to be unwise to open up 
settlements. The abandoned farms and abandoned areas already 
existing in New Brunswick emphasize the wisdom and necessity of 
exercising great care in this connection. 

“The increased activity in the soil classification work during the 
past season came as an agreeable surprise. The increased number of 
applications by returned soldiers through the Farm Settlement Board 
has indeed made it necessary to give the matter greater attention and 
has made the selection of suitable land for this purpose a problem in 
many cases. The fact that parts of the settled sections of the Province 
contain good farming land while social or economic reasons make it 
necessary to select land in other parts of the Province makes it all the 
more difficult. However, I am of the opinion that the Government in 
adopting the policy of sorting out only the best of the soil in counties 
where the lighter sandy soils exist has followed the only fair and just 
course in regard to the future of the Province and individual.”’ 


A careful and competent observer from another country who 
visited the Kapuskasing colony has said that enquiries at the settlement 
and in Toronto did not disclose any effort of a scientific nature to deter- 
mine the character of the soil as a basis for the allotment of the land. 
The land was divided into 100-acre rectangular lots, regardless of the 
particular nature of the ground at any location. The form of the lots 
was only modified by the interruptions of the river, lake or railway. 
Each man was allowed to select his own lot. Land classification, says 
this observer, was one of the omissions at Kapuskasing. Land 
classification, he says, should have been followed by town planning, and 
town planning cannot be begun until land classification ends. There 
should have been a survey following the location of rivers, lakes, railways, 
etc., and also the location of muskegs and other definite variation of the 
soil. He could see no attempt at the formation of an efficient agricul- 
tural community. 


The important fact is that, in addition to land survey and land 
classification where settlement is contemplated, there should be prepared 
a plan of social development and transportation that would have regard 
to the social needs and living conditions of the future community, that 
is to say, the principles of town or rural planning that are now receiving 
world-wide application should be applied in advance of settlement to any 
project thet contemplates the establishment of community life. In the 
case of returned soldiers particularly, provision for community life 
should have been one of the first considerations. In British Columbia 
these facts are being recognized and soldier settlement is proving a 
success. 
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This was urged in Rural Planning and Development with every 
possible emphasis and reiteration. 


“The defects in the system of land settlement in Canada have only 
become evident or at least pronounced in recent years. Even in the 
United States, where a similar system has been in operation for a much 
longer period of time, it is only lately that the people have begun to 
recognize the fact that a scientific plan of development, prepared in 
advance of settlement, is essential to enable a sound economic structure 
to be built up. 

‘‘Whatever may be said as to the success of the system of Land 
settlement in Canada up to a certain point, the time has come to abandon 
careless methods of placing people on the land without proper organ- 
ization and careful planning. If the farmer is to be kept on the land 
he must have the kind of organization and facilities provided for him to 
enable him to make profitable use of the land.”’ 


SAFEGUARDING RURAL WATER SUPPLIES 


HAT the question of proper protection of rural water supply is of 
extreme importance in Canada is shown by recent statistics 
compiled by the Quebec Provincial Board of Health. While 59 

per cent of the population of that province is served by water-works, 
the remaining 41 per cent relies on shallow or tubular wells. Assuming 
the same proportion throughout Canada would lead to the conclusion 
that nearly one-half of our population is supplied from wells. 

Proper inspection of individual farm wells is not only important 
for the protection of the farmer himself and his family, but is also of 
vital interest to urban population. A polluted well on a farm, even 15 
or 20 miles from the city or town, may be the direct cause of a typhoid 
outbreak in that city or town. The use of polluted water for cleaning 
or washing purposes may carry infection to the town through dairy 
products or vegetables, to say nothing of the individual carrier who 
may even be more dangerous. 

Dr. E. G. Birge, a State official of Iowa, states that no board of 
health worthy the name neglects this important water problem for a 
minute, yet in most parts of the country improvement goes on with 
surprising slowness. This is due, no doubt, to the multiple activities 
of the state boards of health and to the fact that the public looks to them 
to decrease disease, and this matter of improving water supplies, either 
municipal or rural, is merely a coincident step in the work. This is not 
always the fault of the state boards of health. Usually it is largely due 
to apathy on the part of the public and a lack of definite co-operation 
on the part of other forces working toward the same end. 

The task is a great one; just what the plans of such a campaign 
should be is a question. The present laws concerning the pollution of 
water relate to the water supplies of cities and incorporated towns. So 
far as they go they are adequate, but they do not go far enough. 

The strictly rural water supply, however, and by that is meant the 
well that supplies the farmer’s family and possibly a neighbour or two, 
is not brought to the attention of the health authorities, either local or 
state, until disease appears in the neighbourhood and suspicion points 
towards the supply. It is as necessary to safeguard the strictly rural 
water supply as the water supply of the municipality and state. Another 
benefit which will come from the constant supervision of the individual 
country water supply, is the fact that the surroundings will necessarily 
be kept in better sanitary condition. 
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INTER-ALLIED HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 
CONGRESS 


5 (ae Inter-allied Congress on Housing and Town Planning, which 
opened in London, England, on June 3rd, included representa- 
tives of 20 different countries. Dr. Addison, Minister of Health 

to the British Government, said that it was significant of the world-wide 
interest in and the awakened conscience of the nations on the subject of : 
better housing that one of the first international meetings after the 
conclusion of peace should be assembled to discuss the housing of the 
people. 

Representatives were present from Great Britain, Canada, United 
States, France, Spain, Italy, Greece, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Australia, New Zealand, Siam, Norway, Chili, Roumania, Uruguay, 
Jugo-Slavia, Finland, Czecho-Slovakia. 

Dr. Addison, in speaking of the British housing situation, said that 
in the passing of the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1919 a definite 
obligation had, for the first time, been placed upon every local authority 
to prepare and submit, within a specified time, a scheme for meeting 
the housing needs of its area, and, as soon as the scheme was approved, 
the local authority was required to follow the programme out. 

The country’s central organization had been modified and much 
of the work was now being done by commissions, who exercised dele- 
gated powers in eleven areas throughout the country. They had taken 
special steps to improve the standards of housing. A manual had 
been prepared providing for the planning of sites, and the aim was to 
reduce the density to twelve houses to the acre. Many difficulties had 
been met that were chiefly due to the increased cost of housing and the 
shortage of labour, although only 2,000 houses had actually been com- 
pleted, he expected that 100,000 would be finished before the end of the 
year. Over 48,000 acres of land had been appropriated for sites and 
nearly 4,000 lay-out plans had been passed. Detailed housing plans 
had been approved for 187,000 houses and tenders had been definitely 
sanctioned for 107,000 houses. 

“In the proper housing of the people,’ said Dr. Addison, ‘‘lies the 
health and contentment of every nation.’’ He believed that whatever 
the cost of better housing might be, that cost would be saved in the 
prevention of ill-health, disease and social disorder. Good homes would 
mean good health, social content, increased self respect and finally 
loyalty to the ordered progress of society. The Inter-allied Housing 
and Town Planning Congress, said the Westminster Gazette, was of 
international importance since its object was to study the effect of the 
housing problem upon the life and progress of the nations. 

Mr. Lawrence Veiller, of the United States National Housing 
Association, said that the honour of creating that wonderful achieve- 
ment, the Garden City, belonged to England, and, while other nations 
had not yet followed, England was going forward to build another 
garden city. 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING IN NORWAY 
COMPARISON WITH CANADA 


NTERESTING contributions were made on the subject of housing 
and town planning in Norway to the Annual Conference of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Conference held in February 0% 

this year. At this Conference there were representatives of about 
twenty countries. The Norwegian delegates included Sverre Pedersen, 
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Town Architect of Trondhjem and Christian Gierléff, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Norwegian Housing and Town Planning Association. 


EARLY PLANNING IN TRONDHJEM 


Mr. Pederson described how the change in the plan of Trondhjem 
became necessary in 1861, after its devastation by fire. One of the 
interesting features of the plan—which was prepared by General 
Cicigion—was the division of the town into four sections by wide cross 
streets so as to confine fire outbreaks in each section, and the separation 
of the industrial area along the river from the rest of the town by a wide 
avenue of trees. The owners of private property had to submit to 
changes similar to those that have taken place in replanning the devas- 
tated area of Halifax. As in most countries the development of Trondh- 
jem during the nineteenth century was devoid of planning, but since 
1900 interest in the plan of the town has been revived. Wooden build- 
ings are still permitted in the outlying parts but must not exceed two 
stories in height and have eight metres between them. 

Formerly the tendency in Norway was to imitate the German flat, 
but recently the tendency has been towards the English pattern of 
small homes. 

Since the war houses in Norway are being built almost entirely by 
the municipalities, as private building enterprise has ceased. At Trondh- 
jem the municipality has founded a factory to manufacture wooden 
houses. A plan has been made by Mr. Pedersen to limit the size of the 
town and form an agricultural belt after the example of the Letchworth 
Garden City. ‘‘We do not nurse the idea’ says Mr. Pedersen ‘‘that 
Trondhjem will grow into a large town but we wish all the more it 
should be a good and healthy town” and he concludes his description 
by acknowledging that it is the example of England, ‘which in these 
matters has advanced further than any country” that has given them 
inspiration. 

NEW TENDENCIES IN INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


Mr. Gierldff in his paper quotes at length from ‘‘Cities in Evolu- 
tion” by Professor Patrick Geddes in regard to the development of 
electric energy in Norway. The words of Geddes have so much sig- 
nificance in relation to development in Canada in view of the increasing 
use of water-power that no apology is needed for quoting them in full. 

“Every schoolboy knows something at least of the historic signi- 
ficance of Norway, that poorest of lands which, as Norse children tell, 
was left altogether without soil at the Creation, and so has for its few 
up-land farms only such few particles of soil as its kindly guardian 
angels could sweep up and bring thither on their wings from the leavings 
of the richer world. As some compensation, however, their many 
rivers were rich in salmon, and these taught their fishermen to venture 
out along the calm ‘swan’s path’ of the fjords as sea-fishers, and in 
comparative safety to master the art of sailing behind their long island 
breakwater. Thus trained, and equipped, their merchant-history, 
emigration-history, pirate-history, conqueror-history follows, with what 
effects on Europe every one knows; but what we do not as yet suffi- 
ciently realize in other countries—whose ideas of each other are seldom 
less than a generation behindhand, and generally more—is how a new 
historical development, in new conditions, and destined to take new 
forms may be, and actually in Norway is, arising once more. The 
electric utilization of a single waterfall is now yielding 150,000 horse- 
power; and though this is certainly one of the very greatest, there are 
smaller ones almost beyond number for a thousand miles. Norway, 
then—which has so long seemed practically to have reached its small 
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natural limits of wealth, industry, and population, as to have long fallen 
out of all reckonings of the Great Powers, of which it was the very 
forerunner—has now broken through those limits and begun a develop- 
ment, perhaps proportionately comparable in the opening century to 
that of our own country in the past one—yet with what differences. 


“Yet instead of Norway forming cities like ours upon these unending 
streams of energy, these for the most part generate but long chains of 
townlets, indeed of country villages, in which this strongest of races 
need never decline, but rather develop and renew their mastery of 
Nature and of life again as of old 

“Are there not here plainly the ‘conditions of a new world- phe- 


nomenon and world-impulse—a Norseman aristo-democracy of peace 
which may yet eclipse all past achievements, whether of his ancient 
democracy at home or even (who knows?) his aristocracy of conquest 
and colonization abroad among older discouraged peoples 


“What are the essential applications of these new energies, besides 
electric lighting and power for tramways, railways, etc.? These uses 
are largely metallurgical—that is, on the central lines of the world’s 
progress, from the Stone Age onwards. The electric furnace not only 
gives an output of iron and steel, greatly cheaper (it is said already as 
much as 50 per cent) than heretofore, but of the very finest quality; 
so that not only our British steel works but those of Pittsburg also 
must, before long, be feeling this new competition. 


“The command of the new metals like aluminium, of the rare metals 
also, every year becoming more important, which the high temperatures 
of the electric furnace give, involves further new steps in metallurgy. 
Again, the conditions for labour and its real wages, in the innumerable 
garden-towns and villages which are springing up in these conditions, 
each limited in size by that of its stream, and thus continuous with 
glorious and comparatively undestroyed natural environment, afford 
an additional factor of competition, more permanently important than 
are those of money wages and market prices. The favourable situation 
of these new towns, mostly upon their fjords, is again full of advantages, 
and these vital as well as competitive ‘ 


“Further, it may be remembered how, not so many years ago, 
one of our foremost chemists, Sir William Crookes, called attention to 
the approaching scarcity of nitrogen for the world’s wheat crops, asso- 
ciated with the rapid exhaustion of the nitrate beds of Chili, etc. But 
now the problem of utilizing the nitrogen of the atmosphere for the 
production of saltpetre has been solved, even better than in Germany, 
by the Norse chemists and engineers. In such ways the country, 
hitherto the poorest of all in agriculture, begins not only to develop 
more intensively its own soil but to increase the fertility of all our 
Northern world.’’—Cities in Evolution, pp. 51-55. 


We are approaching the condition in Canada of having half of our 
population in the cities. Yet we wonder why in a country of such great 
land resources food should increase so rapidly in price. It is a revelation 
that ought to make us think, to read Mr. Gierldff’s statement that 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of Norway live in rural districts. He 
would arrest any further decrease in the rural population by improving 
the rural housing conditions. We have still to learn how important it is 
for Canada that we should make housing conditions in the rural districts 
and small villages more attractive as a means of keeping people on 
the land. 
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Christiania, with 260,000 inhabitants, built 2,500 houses between 
1916-19 at a cost of $12,500,000. This gives a price of $5,000 per house. 
This one city alone has spent nearly half as much on municipal housing 
as the whole of Canada by Federal, Provincial and Municipal govern- 
ments. In older countries the value of better housing as a means of 
arresting industrial unrest and promoting development is more appre- 
ciated than in new countries. Are we to repeat the evils of neglect of 
this problem in Canada and then learn our mistake by bitter experi- 
ence? 

The houses thus erected are let at rents subsidized up to 50 per cent 
or sold or let to co-partnership housing societies on the same basis. 
The method most approved is to transfer the control to a housing 
society. In this, as in other methods, Norway frankly takes her ex- 
ample from England—a thing which some Canadians seem to regard as 
infra dig. Surely if Norway, and other European countries, including 
even Germany, find the British example of public housing and co-opera- 
tion the best to follow we should not be ashamed to do the same. 


AN IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT 


Mr. Gierl6ff gives an account of an interesting housing experiment, 
similar to what we need to carry out in Canada. ‘‘We are, on the 
whole, striving to lead the building of houses into automatic channels, 
so that we can be assured that the building of good houses will always 
keep pace with the growth of the population. And herein we are look- 
ing with the greatest hope to the co-operative building movement, 
realizing that humanity’s sole hope for better economic and social 
conditions depends on the progress of co-operation amongst men.”’ 


A ROW OF EXPERIMENTAL HOUSES IN TRONDHJEM. 


‘““All the small houses shown in the above illustration are built in 
different materials, wood, concrete, bricks, etc., with a view to testing 
the qualities of each. They are built partly by the state, partly by 
private building-material companies. The doors are double. Outside 
and inside are glass doors. The windows are double. There is a 
cellar under each house. The houses have all the same floor space: 
2.00 by 2.00 metres square and 2.25 metres high. There are 24 houses, 
each of different construction. Each house is heated by means of an 
electric stove of 2 kilowatt. By means of a thermoregulator the current 
consumed by each stove is automatically regulated, so that the temper- 
ature in all the houses is kept the same (for example 15 degrees centi- 
grade or possibly lower). The amount of energy utilized in each house 
can be read off separate meters. In addition, the temperature and 
moisture in the various cavities inside the walls is measured and all 
meteorological data of the atmosphere outside (temperature, degree 
of moisture, direction and strength of wind) is also registered. To the 
extent in which the result of these observations suggests the desirability 
of further special examinations, for example, direct measurements of 
the quantity of warmth which under certain conditions passes through 
a certain wall-space, such examinations will be put into operation as the 
work progresses. 
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*Address by A. G. Dalzell, at conference of Inter-State Realty Association of the 
Pacific Northwest, at Spokane, Wash., July 16, 1920. 

OWN planning has been opposed in the past by those interested 
in the sale of real estate, because they contended that it would 
tend to limit the sale of land. No doubt it would; but, after the 

experience of the past, are even those who are interested in the sale of 
real estate anxious to see new ‘“‘paper cities’ established? Let me give 
one example of a paper subdivision from a Canadian city. 

In a Canadian prairie city of under 50,000 people, a quarter section 
of land two miles from the city centre was brought within the city limits. 
The general assessment of farm land outside the city limits was about 
$50 an acre, but on being taken into the city this assessment was raised 
to over $1,000 an acre. When taxed at this rate, there was, of course 
no alternative but to subdivide the land and place it on the market as 
building land. A subdivision plan showed 1,465 lots, each 25 feet by 
124 feet, and on the strength of this the land was sold to English investors 
for $249,000. The following year the assessment was raised to $320,000, 
or an average of $210 a lot, or $2,000 an acre. The highest price paid 
for a lot in the area was $350. At that time the city wished to borrow 
large sums to carry on extensive public works. Its charter gave it 
power to borrow up to twenty per cent of the assessment, which on this 
property would equal $64,000. As the city did not borrow up to its 
full limit, we will assume that on the strength of this assessment it 
borrowed, say $40,000, on long term debentures. Seven years after- 
wards the assessed value of the property was only a little over $27,000, 
for, whilst a few lots have been sold, no actual building has taken place. 
In six years the English owners had paid in taxes more than the land is 
now assessed for, and the only revenue obtained from the property is 
$50 per annum for grazing rights. 

It is, of course, obvious that if the owners of this property cannot 
afford to pay taxes on something like the original valuation, the interest 
and sinking fund required to redeem the bonded indebtedness will have 
to be found by other land owners. 

In the subdivision of this section principles were carried out which 
have been accepted in the past by competent real estate authorities. 
Richard M. Hurd, President of the Lawyers’ Mortgage Company, New 
York, in his book ‘‘Principles of City Land Values,’ has this to say 
about the subdivision of land for city purposes: 

‘“‘The unit, both as to depth and width of lot for which a plat should 
be built up, consists of the average shop in the business district and the 
average dwelling in the residence district. Since the growth of cities 
leads normally to the conversion of residence land into business land, a 
uniform system of platting suitable for business purposes throughout 
the entire city is generally preferable. Such a system need not neces- 
sarily lead to small holdings in the residence sections, although it has a 
tendency in that direction.” 

In the case I have quoted we have a subdivision of 1,465 twenty- 
five foot lots, a size everywhere condemned for residential purposes, and 
with only slight advantages for some business purposes. But why 
should land two miles from a city centre be subdivided into over 1,400 
lots suitable for business purposes? Or why, if it is intended to start 
with residences, should provision be made for 7,000 people without a 
site being set aside for any school or community building, or provision 
being made for parks or recreation grounds? 

Systematic town planning would make such a subdivision impos- 
sible, and would incidentally prevent either such an inflation or such a 
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depreciation of land values as I have described in the above city. Is 
this experience of English investors likely to induce further investment 
on their part in Canadian townsites? Land booms in western cities 
have almost ceased, and cities are now endeavouring to induce industries 
to locate within their limits. One of the greatest handicaps to industrial 
location in cities is the securing of industrial sites. In such a sub- 
division as I have instanced, a block of 40 lots, having an area of from 
2% to 3 acres, is sometimes held by 30 different owners, even if the land 
is still vacant. No manufacturer can afford to deal with such a multi- 
plicity of owners, even if he can overcome the difficulties of the shallow 
depth of lot, and so manufacturers are forced to secure sites outside 
city limits, whilst much land is left derelict inside the limits, necessita- 
ting extravagant cost in the provision of public utilities, street works, 
and policing, and involving a serious loss of time twice a day in the 
transportation of workers from their homes to the workshops. 

Most of the cities in Western. Canada, when the surrounding 
municipalities are included, have sufficient land subdivided to accom- 
modate any population that will enter the territory for many years to 
come. Streets and building sites have been laid out in the districts 
immediately adjacent to Vancouver alone, which would provide for a 
population half the size of the present population of the whole Dominion. 

If land is to be regarded as a safe and profitable investment, and not 
merely as a stake for gambling, with a few big prizes and a multitude of 
blanks, protection must be given, not merely for the benefit of the 
landowner, but in the interest of the community at large. Mr. Thomas 
Adams, the Town Planning Adviser of the Commission of Conservation, 
contends that the development of city land must be restricted and 
controlled if cities are to be saved from bankruptcy. Many cities of 
under 100,000 people are developing and maintaining streets and public 
utilities which would serve from five to ten times the present population. 
Under present taxation systems the bulk of this burden falls on the 
owners of real estate; and this is one of the reasons why real estate as an 
investment of wealth has failed to attract. 

The first form of protection which I may mention is ‘‘zoning.”’ 
Zoning, or ‘“‘districting,’’ is an essential of city planning, and is the only 
possible solution of some of our most troublesome city problems. A 
zone which ought to be established at once in many cities is the zone of 
immediate development. In any city that has an area larger than that 
of a standard township, or cities surrounded with municipalities having 
large areas, and with scattered population, some area should be defined 
as the zone of immediate development, and public works and utilities 
refused to outside areas until they can be installed on a commercial and 
economic basis. Every city, whether large or small, if its development 
is to be carried out on economical lines, and if its real estate has to have 
a stable value, must adopt zoning. In most western cities of to-day, 
direction of growth, main avenues of transportation and other zone 
defining factors are fairly well known, and zoning is easier in conse- 
quence, and less likely to cause an injurious effect on the development 
of business and industry, than it would have been a few years ago. 
The sale of real estate in the past was facilitated by the uncertainty of 
future development. It is handicapped to-day by that very uncer- 
tainty, for people look seriously at the risk of loss. In nearly every city 
without zoning laws we find property values jeopardized by the want of 
restriction on the use of land. Where there is no restriction we find 
that industries invade the residential districts. Beautiful homes are 
spoiled by the erection of public garages or undertaking parlours on the 
adjoining lots, or by unsightly corner stores; expensive public schools 
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have their efficiency spoiled by the erection of noisy boiler shops or 
nuisance industries, hospitals are menaced by fire hazards from wood- 
working establishments, and the industrial establishments themselves 
thwart one another’s development. Most cities have realized the value 
of municipally defined industrial areas. “Industrial island,” in Van- 
couver, a very recent creation, made by filling in a part of False creek, 
has already justified its establishment, because it provides sites of 
suitable shape with rail and water transportation facilities. 

Any city that is cursed with too great subdivision of land into 25 or 
33 foot lots, will soon find that if itis to attract any large industries within 
its boundaries at all, some revision of these subdivisions must be made. 
On the other hand industries cannot exist without workers; and it is 
just as necessary that a section or sections of the city should be set apart 
for the erection of single family dwelling houses for the industrial work- 
ers, as it is that sites should be provided for the establishment of the 
industries. The one feature is the necessary corollary of the other. 
The establishment of individual homes is considered the best safeguard 
of the morals, the health, the wealth and the contentment of any city, 
and every effort should be made to provide, to protect and to preserve 
such homes. Large employers of labour have discovered their value in 
securing contented and healthy workmen, increasing the labour output, 
and reducing the loss through sickness, absenteeism and labour turnover. 

Up till the present the securing of small homesites for industrial 
workers has not been well directed as a rule. Plenty of inducements 
have been offered to the worker to purchase land, but in many cases the 
inducement held out has not been the idea of establishing himself a 
permanent home, but that of a speculation on his part. Many workers 
have been handicapped for life, and have had to deprive their children of 
educational and other advantages, because of the drain on their income 
in keeping up payments on property not really fitted to serve them as a 
home site. 

In an Ontario city of under 20,000 population, I recently investigat- 
ed asubdivision where Ukrainians, Galicians, Poles, Italians and Greeks 
were induced to settle on land which was pre-eminently suitable on 
account of proximity to lake and rail transportation for industrial 
development, but which on account of drainage difficulties and exposed 
situation was an almost impossible site for ordinary city development. 
This land was subdivided in the usual way into small lots and sold at 
high prices, in fact in 1908 was selling at a higher price per square foot 
of building land than was paid in the same year for land in Hampstead 
Garden Suburbs, 45 minutes’ journey from the heart of London, Eng- 
land, and at that time regarded as the last word in the layout of resi- 
dential land in the London area. The Ontario subdivision is to-day a 
slum of the worst character, a collection of ugly, dilapidated shacks 
where the people crowd together to keep warm in the winter time, the 
density of population in some blocks having gone as high as 64 to the 
acre. It is an eyesore and a menace to the city, though the land value 
on unimproved areas without public utilities still stands at over $2,800 
per acre and the taxation on this value is four per cent. In Hampstead 
Garden Suburb the land maintains its value and justifies the establish- 
ment of the estate. As one illustration of this let us compare the rates 
of infantile mortality. 

When the infant mortality rate (7.e., the number of deaths under 
one year per 1,000 births) in England and Wales was 109, the district of 
Hampstead was 85, but Hampstead Garden Suburbs was 40. In the 
section of the Ontario city I have referred to the rate was 250—that is, 
every fourth child born in the area died within the first twelve months, 
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and the medical officer of health says at least one-half can be attributed 
to the unhealthy site and defective housing. 

Early in 1918 I made a study of the cost of city development of an 
industrial-worker district in Vancouver. I also took to compare with 
it a high-class residential district just outside the city limits. As 
Assistant City Engineer I had official relations with both, and had 
facilities for obtaining accurate data. A brief summary may be given here. 

The working class district, now known as Ward 8, of the city of 
Vancouver, contains some 400 acres, and was annexed to the city in 
1911. About the same time the Canadian Pacific railway was com- 
pleting the development of 400 acres just outside the city limits. Both 
areas, however, are between two and two and one-half miles from the 
city centre, and they are bounded on the north and south by the same 
avenues. The district annexed to the city is subdivided on standard 
rectangular lines, mainly into 33-foot and 25-foot lots, nearly 2,400 in all. 

It was occupied at the time of annexation by some 3,000 industrial 
workers, or people of moderate means, and there were only a very few 
residences which exceeded $2,000 in value. Three arterial thorough- 
fares traversed the district; there was thus some opportunity for specu- 
lating as to the location of business and the probable car-line streets. 
This led to an inflation of land: values, even though the area was never 
controlled by large interests, but remained in the hands of many small 
owners. At the present time not more than five per cent of the im- 
proved lots are occupied by other buildings than residences. The price 
to which land soared under these conditions is revealed in the assess- 
ment, which, when it was annexed to the city and before any public 
improvements had been installed, was equal to $10,000 per net building 
acre. That this assessment was not beyond the prevailing land value is 
shown by the fact that the city, being compelled to purchase school and 
park sites to the extent of over 7 acres, had to pay an average price of 
more than $19,000 per acre. 

Though $3,500 has been spent on street development and the 
provision of watermains and sewers for every building acre, the average 
assessed land value for the whole area is now about $8,742 per building 
acre. But notwithstanding this still high assessment, the whole of the 
revenue obtained from the property is barely sufficient to carry interest 
and sinking fund charges on capital expenditures. It follows, there- 
fore, that the other landowners within the city have to bear the whole 
cost of the schools, fire and police protection, garbage collection, and 
general maintenance of the district. There is nothing in the district to 
call for special comment. It is the far too common type of city develop- 
ment, with houses, stores, and industries all crammed together in some 
blocks, and other blocks with hardly an improved lot, no attempt at 
arrangement, no building lines, no segregation of business or industry, 
a simple go-as-you-please, take-what-you-can development. 

In the area selected by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for 
development as a high-class residential district, for houses of not less 
than $5,000 in value, controlled by building lines and building restric- 
tions, with all business and industry excluded, the streets were formed 
and surfaced, finished with cement sidewalks, boulevards planted, water- 
mains and sewers installed with services to the property line, and yet 
sites were obtainable with all these improvements and safeguards at a 
price as low as the average assessed value of the working-class district, 
where there were no improvements and no safeguards. 

City planning explains the difference both in the original cost and 
the final result. Hampstead Garden Suburb and Shaughnessy Heights 
were both planned as residential districts. The promoters knew that 
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there was a sum which purchasers would willingly pay for homesites 
on the property, and the selling value of the land was fixed accordingly. 
They knew that building regulations would wipe out a great part of the 
usual early speculative value, but they also knew that such regu- 
lations would stabilise the permanent factors in the value. Whilst 
purchasers who were unable to live on the property could only look for a 
moderate return from rentals, it would be fairly well guaranteed, and 
resale would not be difficult, thus the security would be good even if the 
return were low. In the subdivision of the two working-class districts 
to which I have referred, and in many other cases, the bait to the pur- 
chaser was the speculative element. The bait, however, often swelled to 
such a size that not even a whale of industry or business could swallow it. 

This is an age in which “‘efficiency”’ is a great catchword. Indus- 
trial efficiency, commercial efficiency, national efficiency and personal 
efficiency are terms constantly before us. An industry or business noted 
for efficiency is certain to have a higher capital rating than one without 
that reputation or with a poor reputation, and the stocks or bonds 
representing the capital of such a concern are sure to be sought after. 

If we aim to secure commercial, municipal, national,or even personal 
efficiency, we cannot afford to neglect city planning any longer. To 
begin with, there is room for change of method in the original sub- 
division of land, so as to secure both economy and efficiency. In the 
rectangular system of street layout, which is generally accepted by any 
municipal authority as standard town planning, the proportion of street 
area varies from not less than 30 to as high as 45 per cent, and the writer 
knows of one Canadian city where, in less than 500 acres of total area, 
half is community-owned. In seven typical industrial developments 
carried out by Mr. John Nolen, one of America’s foremost town plan- 
ning engineers, the average of street area is 25-7 per cent, and in two 
residential districts planned by Mr. Thomas Adams at Ottawa the 
average is under 23 per cent. 

The cause of the difference in the percentage of street area is well 
known. In the desire to avoid the too narrow thoroughfares of the 
older countries, most cities here have adopted a standard width for 
every road, usually far too narrow for main arterial roads, and far too 
wide for secondary or residential streets. In most cities to-day the 
expense of street works and street maintenance is one of the greatest 
burdens of municipal taxation. By proper street planning we can reduce 
the area by one-third and yet get better results. Capital and annual 
expenditures will be saved, as well as a great amount of time which is 
now lost by travelling over unnecessary street space. By systematic 
planning we can group our industries together, the streets which serve 
them can be properly surfaced, the watermains and sewers adapted to 
their requirements, the time required for interchange of commodities 
between different industrial establishments materially lessened, and the 
time and cost of transfer of manufactured articles from factory to rail 
or whar greatly reduced. Much concern is often expressed over ocean 
freights; but it is too often forgotten that the cost of trucking a manu- 
factured article from factory to wharf is frequently more than the 
ocean freight from one continent to another. , 

Once we secure a good industrial location, if within easy reach of it 
we have a district where the industrial worker may reside, he may be 
saved an hour a day of straphanging on street cars, he may have a home 
safeguarded against the intrusion of foundry or factory, and even pre- 
served from the shadow of an apartment or tenement house. In such a 
residential district the streets would be so planned that the cost of 
constructing them and keeping them in good order would not be a 
burden on the homeowner. Instead of wide, dusty or muddy roads as 
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the only playground for the children, the area saved by the adoption 
of more reasonable width would be consolidated into large school play- 
grounds and parks. By that time we shall have gone a long way tu 
securing industrial efficiency, through obtaining personal efficiency of 
healthy and contented employees. 

If we have also a well established business district, all those whose 
commercial interests are related will be grouped together, and much 
valuable time saved, and the owners of homes will not run the risk of 
having their investments reduced by the intrusion of business houses 
into any residential districts. 

If such plans are adopted in any city, the real estate may experience 
some change in values during the period of adjustment. Some values 
may indeed drop. Eventually, however, true values will be estab- 
lished, which will tend to grow and seldom decline. Investment in 
such real estate will be a genuine investment, bringing regular returns, 
and the disposal of such investment, if desired at any time, will be 
greatly facilitated. 

Town planning in America in the past has been far too closely 
confined to the spectacular. There has been little thought of the social 
side of the subject, no clear vision of the future, no appreciation of the 
city as a permanent thing or as an agency of social welfare. Even 
to-day town planning is often misunderstood. To quote Professor 
Patrick Geddes :— 

“Town planning is supposed by many to be a new and special 
branch of engineering; by others, of sanitation; by others again, of 
building, or again of architecture, or gardening, or other fine arts. 
But these differing opinions show that town planning—and let us now 
use its greater name of city design—is not a new specialism added to 
existing ones; but that it is the returning co-ordination of them all 
towards civic well being. It is the civic aspect of the higher and more 
general level of public and personal thinking which has long been here 
and there arising. Such more general thinking is now beginning to 
dominate the unorganized thought of the past and passing generations 
of specialists, who have been so strong in details but so weak in co- 
ordinating these. But such scientific philosophy lies in details taken 
together as factors of life; whilst the corresponding arts of life, and 
practically therefore of city design, are co-ordinating them towards life 
‘more suddenly. 

‘‘As the physician must make a diagnosis of the patient’s case 
before prescribing treatment, so with the planner for a city. He looks 
closely into the city as it is, and how it has grown and suffered. And, 
as the physician associates the patient with his own cure, so must the 
planner appeal to the citizen—he may check and amplify the diagnosis. 
Successful treatment must be general and constitutional, for though 
every disease has many outcomes to be relieved, health is a unity, the 
unity of asound mind inasound body. How is this unity to be obtained? 
Are we simply to go on mainly as at present, providing as many remedies 
as there are diseases, and now drugging, now inoculating each other 
against them all, or may there not be some more general way?” 

As town planners we feel that in our endeavours to secure a healthier 
development we must associate with us all those who are primarily 
interested in the material on which all our work is based—the land. 
If owners of land are in sympathy with our endeavours, our work will be 
much easier. If they are against us, our work will be difficult, if not 
impossible. I have attempted to show that in their own interests the 
support of the landowners and land agents of city planning movements 
is urgently required, and I feel sure they are able both to check and 
amplify the diagnosis I have made. 
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OTTAWA GARDEN SUBURB 


INDENLEA, the garden suburb of Ottawa, the development of 

, which is being carried out under the administration of the Ottawa 

Housing Commission, has already established a standard for 
housing development. The sort of street system—if lines at right 
angles to each other can be called system—by which most of our housing 
developments have been straight-jacketed, cannot stand the compe- 
tition of such projects as Lindenlea, which is but fifteen minutes’ ride 
from the heart of the city. 

Such developments are bound to have a profound effect for good 
throughout the country. They represent an escape from the gridiron 
development and give a freedom to domestic life which is spiritual as 
well as physical. Workers who have lived in such towns will not be 
content with less advantageous surroundings. Building operations 
must equal these developments or go out of business sooner or later. 

If it is worth while, as a civic policy, to encourage escape from 
congestion to better and healthier living conditions, it is worth while to 
study out and provide means whereby recreation and neighbourship 
can be stimulated. 

In the ten-year period prior to 1911 the population of the County of 
London, England, had fallen off to the extent of 0-3 per cent, whereas 
in the outer fringes of the metropolitan areas it had increased 33-5 per 
cent in the same period. This rapidity of decentralization of city 
population is becoming nearly as great in this country. 

There is, however, an imperative need for social and recreative 
facilities in developments of this kind. This movement has come into 
prominence since the war, and must be taken into account in preparing 
housing and town planning schemes. 

Men and women returning home from service in the army, used to 
the recreative huts in camp, have awakened their fellow citizens to the 
need for social centres, where they can meet their friends and enjoy 
mutual intercourse during the evenings or find means of self-expression 
in music, dancing or art. 

Suggestions are now under consideration at Lindenlea to promote 
such a social community project, with the hope of realization when the 
Community Hall is built. 

The progress made with this scheme will be appreciated by recalling 
that it was not until the autumn of 1919 that building operations were 
commenced, whereas now over 60 houses are completed or nearly so and 
further contracts have been placed for the erection of another fifty. 

The roads are now taking shape, emphasizing the physical expres- 
sion of the development; also, by utilizing the surplus rock and boulders 
incidental to the excavation of the houses, the wading pool is being 
formed. Even the casual visitor must be impressed by the rewarded 
efforts of the home builders’ random rubble paths, grass lawns and 
beautiful flowers, which are only part of the evidence of the effect of 
community life under favourable conditions. 

It is the duty of all to co-operate in a social and democratic way 
to create attractive local communities on the outskirts of cities wherever 
practicable, thereby working in accordance with the broader meaning of 
housing reform, defined as the furnishing of healthful accommodation 
purchasable at reasonable prices, adequately provided with facilities for 
privacy and comfort, easily accessible to centres of employment, culture 
and amusement, and accessible from the centre of distribution of the 
food supply.—B. Evan Parry. 


Nore:—A plan of Lindenlea appeared in T’own Planning and Conservation of Life, April-June, 1920. 
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THE COMMISSION OF CONSERVATION 


The Commission of Conservation was created in 1909, by Act of 
Parliament, to promote the economic use of Canada’s natural resources. 
Authentic information respecting the character and extent of such, 
resources, and with reference to the problems associated with their 
efficient development and their conservation, is freely available on 
request to the Commission. 


MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 


estimate of expenditure for municipal purposes in cities and 

towns in Canada. With an urban population of 4,000,000, 
this would give a total of $60,000,000 per annum. The control of this 
expenditure rests directly with the municipalities, but primarily with 
the provincial governments who are responsible for the legislation under 
which municipal administration is carried on. 

Notwithstanding this huge expenditure, and the large part of it 
which is involved in financing a wasteful system of land development, 
there is no general and continuous survey of municipal conditions made 
in each province. Information regarding municipal government and 
finance is not available in a form suitable for comparative study, which 
indicates that no province really maintains an adequate system of 
enquiry into municipal questions. It is difficult for one city to benefit 
from the successful work or the mistakes of other communities unless 
comparisons can be made on the basis of accurate data. Under present 
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conditions it is beyond the power of any central organisation to obtain 
information from the municipalities in sufficiently large volume and 
of sufficient accuracy to .provide a national or provinci jal comparison of 
conditions in different municipalities. 

During the past three years an effort has been wee by the Town 
Planning Branch of the Commission of Conservation to collect informa- 
tion from the principal cities in the country. The result brought out 
some interesting revelations, but it did not give the details in a form in 
which they could be compared with any advantage. The information 
either had to be used exactly as received, in which case it would be 
confusing and misleading, or it had to be studied and sifted and the 
general results presented in an abbreviated form. 

In regard to several matters, any attempt to analyze and give an 
accurate statement of comparative conditions had to be abandoned. 

A questionnaire which was sent to the principal cities and towns 
was studied and dissected by Mr. C. G. Moon, A.M.E.I.C.* It contained 
34 main questions and about 150 sub-questions; 208 questionnaires 
were sent out, and 94, or 45-2 per cent, were answered. 

From a study of the answers it is believed to be impracticable to 
gather certain kinds of information except by personal investigation. 


LAND VALUES 


An attempt was made to collect information from Canadian cities 
regarding the total value of land in the city, apart from improvements, 
in 1912 and 1915. The object of this question was to ascertain how 
land values had grown during the three years. The answers obtained 
from 94 cities were not comparative. Some cities gave the market values 
and the others the existing values, and in many cases the value of land and 
improvements was not separated. Nevertheless, the information 
collected was of interest and can be used as the basis for a more accurate 
statement to be prepared in the future. 

Looking upon a city as a business undertaking, its values of raw 
or unimproved land should not grow more rapidly on the average than 
its population. Choice sites for business or residence will grow in 
value because of increased demand, but on the average the growth of 
value should not be greater than the growth of population and of expen- 
diture on local improvements and public services. The cost of providing 
the public services, including education and means of transportation, 
grows with the city. As cities increase in size taxes increase both per 
capita and per dollar of assessed value to the point of offsetting any 
advantages which the land gains as a result of the growing population. 

There should be a direct connection shown between the increase 
of population and the amounts expended on local improvements and 
between both of these things and the values of land. If the population 
grows more rapidly than the improvements it will mean as a rule that 
insanitary and other undesirable conditions are allowed to prevail. If 
the improvement values grow at a greater ratio than the population, 
unless to make up some past deficiency, it may mean wasteful expendi- 
ture and an excessive burden of taxation. Assessed values of land should 
increase in response to the combined effect of increased population and 
expenditure on improvements—rather than rise and fall with speculative 
value. To secure this result the only practical way is to base. assessed 
values on the revenue producing values of property.. 

In many Canadian cities the land values have increased much more 
rapidly than population. From a study of the expenditure made in a 
number of cities between 1912 and 1915 it is clear that during that period 
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the land values increased to an extent out of all proportion to the ex- 
penditure on local improvements and public works. In one city the 
assessed land values increased in four years by $47,088,000, whereas 
the total amount spent on local improvements and public works was 
less than $12,000,000. 

Some cities, like Regina and New Westminster, showed an almost 
exact correspondence between their increase in land values and their 
expenditures on improvements. The most prevalent condition in recent 
years appears to have been that the land values have grown from three 
to four times more rapidly than the expenditure justified. Of course, 
it has to be recognised that expenditures on local improvements may 
create a justifiable increase in land values to the extent of two or three 
times more than the actual cost of the improvements. On the whole, 
however, considering that improvements have usually to be constructed - 
in advance of development, and sometimes without creating more than 
a small percentage of revenue from land actually in use, in the improved 
condition, a healthy position for a city is to have its assessed land values 
grow in proportion to its capital expenditure for improvements. Every 
city has an opportunity of judging whether it is assessing its land on an 
economic basis if it keeps the assessed values from increasing more 
rapidly than is justifiable by its inéreased population in the first place 
and by its expenditure on improvements in the second place. 

A further check is to be found in the increase of capital invested in 
building. 

Canada needs more population but has a surplus of land. Excessive 
land values may keep population away. Land speculation has caused 
land values to increase, in many cities, in greater ratio than population. 
In the six largest cities the increase of population between 1911 and 
1915 was 26 per cent, whereas land values increased by 38 per cent. 
In the next group, having from 31,064 to 46,619 population, the increase 
of population was 32 per cent, while land values grew by 21 per cent— 
a more satisfactory condition. The worst condition was found in the 
small cities, having between 5,000 and 10,000 population, the increase 
of population in these cases being 17 per cent as against 60 per cent 
increase in land values. 


MARKET VALUES PER Foot FRONT 


It was desired to learn the comparative values of land in the different 
citiés and to ascertain whether there was any relation between this 
value and the number of the population. There is no reason to suppose 
that the information was not reasonably accurate. It showed that 
values for business purposes grew proportionately with the population. 
In a city of 20,000 inhabitants the value per foot frontage for retail 
sites would be approximately $500, but in cities 10 times that size the 
values were 10 times as much, namely, about $5,000. On the other 
hand, residential values doubled as between the smaller and the larger 
city, without any substantial reason. Wages are usually no higher in 
the larger cities, while costs of transit are greater. The higher taxes 
in the larger cities are inevitable and the increased residential values 
should not exceed the amount necessary to meet the difference in taxes 
and greater cost of local improvements. 

One interesting fact is that in a small city suburban land is only 
one-fifth of the value within the city, whereas in the bigger city it amounts 
to one-half. Then, again, suburban land in the large city has the same 
value as central land in the small city. 

Such interesting points as the following may be noted. Taking the 
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largest cities in the country, we find that the following are the pro- 
portions between residential values and the retail business values per 
foot front:— 


Residential Business 
WORROUUE oc oss dee <eie cede bas $100 $2 , 500 
WORE 256 a xas dxetas cater eee 50 5,000 
NE acpi nwtencaenctee an 150 7,500 
Montreal (average)................ 306 4,000 


These figures do not quite mean that residents in Winnipeg have so 
much advantage over the other cities in low prices, but that the tendency 
has been towards the building of individual homes with less concentrated 
development for residential purposes. 

TAXATION 

Information obtained regarding taxation revealed a great variety 
of methods. It was found that 10 cities levied taxes on land alone, 4 
on improvements alone, 18 on the full value of land and improvements 
and 44 on part value of land and improvements. While the arrears of 
taxes in the western cities, that have levied taxes on land alone, are 
high in all cases, there are also one or two cities with heavy arrears 
which levy taxes on land and improvements. 

A city that did not encourage land speculation, and that kept its 
expenditures on local improvements within proper limits, would not 
require to levy such high taxes that owners of property would be un- 
able to pay them. Given an assessment based on the productive use 
of land, there is no reason why the equity in land should be destroyed 
and owners compelled to fall into arrears. 

In a small town like Nanaimo, B. C., there appears to have been 
little speculation, for, although the city has single tax, the arrears are 
only $4 per capita, which is a normal condition. Other cities that are 
normal are Ottawa and Halifax with $3 per capita. St. John is in the 
best position of the larger cities, with $1 per capita, and there is really 
no reason why every city should not be equally favourable. Montreal 
and Toronto, with $8 and $9, respectively, have excessive arrears, even 
more so than the western cities, when it is considered that both of these 
large eastern cities are old established and have more settled conditions. 
Toronto arrears of $9 really represent a worse condition than the $14 
arrears in Vancouver, yet Vancouver has single tax and Toronto has not. 
Port Arthur, which taxes both land and improvements, has arrears of 
$16 per capita, against Vancouver’s $14. In the cases of North Van- 
couver, with its $23 arrears, and of Prince Rupert and Edmonton, 
where the arrears amount to about $30 per capita, there must be reasons 
other than single tax to aceount for such a difference from other cities 
that have single tax. These reasons will be found in the indulgence in 
land speculation and in carrying out expensive local improvements in 
advance of what is needed and, in other words, in proceeding without 
a proper city plan. 

It is precisely those cities which have suffered most from excessive 
subdivision and land speculation, whether they have single tax or not, 
that have the greatest arrears. An unfortunate feature is the steady 
growth of arrears, and of the futility of tax sales to solve the problem 
of providing revenues to the cities that have arrears. 


SEWERS AND WATER SUPPLY 


The information obtained from 94 cities showed a very advanced 
condition in regard to the percentage of buildings connected to sewers 
and provided with water supply, Progress in the last few years in 
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this respect has been enormous. As in regard to other matters, it is 
not, however, possible to obtain accurate information. In one of the 
largest cities in Canada there is no accurate map of the sewer system 
and no proper information to show what streets were served with sewers 
and watermains. Reliance has to be placed on the knowledge of old 
servants of the city as to the position of some of the underground ser- 
vices. That this can be said shows an almost unbelievable back- 
wardness in applying the engineering sense and sound business prin- 
ciples to city development. The estimates given by cities have, there- 
fore, to be in some cases mere guess work. These estimates show that 
the buildings in cities are connected to sewers in the following per- 
centages :— 


LORS Cas cbse cana s se Go ae wa eke eles 90 to 100 per cent 
Cities of less than 100,000 people........... 45 t9-100 - 
Cities of 2,000 to 20,000 people............ 20 to 100 = 


The figures giving the percentage of buildings connected with the 
water system are approximately the same. 

In comparing the costs of sewer and water systems in 44 cities it 
was found that the per capita cost of the sewer systems averaged $34.88 
and the per capita cost of those actually using the sewers averaged 
$41.57. In the case of water supply the per capita cost of the total 
population is given as an average of $42.24 and the per capita cost of 
those using the water as $47.09. The highest costs are shown in those 
cities with the smallest densities of population. It is not usually realised 
that one of the main causes of high taxation is the cost of extending 
public services to thinly populated districts. 

In two cities, having in the neighbourhood of 50,000 people, the 
cost of the sewer systems per capita of those using the sewers is given 
as $139.32 in the one case and $37.14 in the other. The city with the 
smaller cost per capita has 11.6 persons per acre as against 1.9 in the 
other city. In the same two cities the cost of water supply is also much 
greater where the smaller density of population exists. In the city 
with 1.9 density the cost is $79.96 per capita as against $33.33 in the 
more thickly populated city. This is not an isolated example, and it is 
one of the main factors in connection with the financial difficulties of 
western cities that have allowed themselves to be spread too widely 
over the territory. This scattered development is the result of the 
speculative system of land subdivision, already referred to as the primary 
cause of arrears of taxes. 

The cost of the sewer system in the smaller cities varies from $1 to 
$87 per capita. The figures, to be of value, would have to be accom- 
panied by accurate data as to mileage of sewers, methods of sewage 
disposal and sanitary conditions. The water supply cost from $12 
per capita to as high as $94 per capita. The information collected in 
respect of these matters is of special value in showing the necessity for 
proper investigation of comparative details of cost of sanitary works in 
different cities. 


BUILDING INSPECTION 


‘ 

One of the most necessary things in Canadian cities is to have 
proper by-laws to control building construction. The by-laws for this 
purpose are inadequate without proper inspection by qualified men. 
Out of 94 cities it was found that 69 had building inspectors and 57 
separate plumbing inspectors, while 25 cities, or 26 per cent of the 
total, reported not having inspectors. 
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HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS 


The height of buildings permitted is highest in the west. In the 
large cities in the west it is 145 feet, and in the small cities, 125 feet. 
The extraordinary thing is that in a city like Prince Albert, which 
depends for its prosperity on spreading itself evenly over the land, 
permits a height of 125 feet. In the eastern cities the average maximum 
height is 130 feet, with 56 feet in the smaller cities. The general opinion 
favours the basing of the maximum height on the width of the fronting 
street, a sound principle but one that is usually disregarded under the 
pressure of individuals. 


WIDTH AND CONSTRUCTION OF STREETS 


The provincial laws in Canada generally require 66 feet as the 
width of streets. This is so in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Ontario and Quebec. In the Maritime Provinces it is not quite clear 
whether the law required 66 feet in New Brunswick, but apparently 
50 feet is the statutory width required in Nova Scotia, and 40 feet in 
Prince Edward Island. Some cities have bylaws permitting a narrower 
width than that allowed under the provincial law, but these could 
not be enforced unless with the consent of the province. 

There are great differences between cities in regard to the extent 
to which permanent pavements have been constructed. In some cities 
the need for permanent road surfaces is greater than in others because 
of the character of the soil. One city in Ontario has 25 miles of paved 
streets per 10,000 people, while another of the same size has four miles. 
Another has 96 miles of permanent sidewalks per 10,000 people while 
another has eight miles. 


ForRMS OF GOVERNMENT 


In 93 cities from which information was obtained 92 elected their 
mayor at large and one was appointed by the council. Out of 89 cities 
there were 21 in which salaries were paid and 68 in which there was no 
remuneration. In three cities there was commission government with 
managers and in 11 commissions without managers. The ward system 
prevailed in 40 cities, of which 6 had boards of control. In 34 cities 
aldermen were elected by the people at large. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Interesting information was collected with regard to the character 
and distribution of industries in cities. This will be the subject of a 
second article in the next issue of Town Planning and Conservation of 
Life. 


CITY PLANNING COMMISSIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


The United States National Conference on City Planning has a 
record of 148 city planning commissions actually at work. The Con- 
ference has just published a pamphlet ‘entitled ‘‘Municipal Accomplish- 
Loar in City Planning and Published City Plan Reports in the United 
States.” 
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A CONTRAST IN CITY PLANNING 


SHOWING ‘THE ECONOMIC AND SOcIAL ADVANTAGES OF MODERN Town 
PLANNING 


evils of narrow, crooked streets and overcrowding of popul:.tion 

to which many of them had been accustomed in the older count- 
ries, should not prevail in the new land which they had set out to de- 
velop. This seems to have been specially the case in mining districts, 
as mining towns like Lethbridge, Nelson and Ladysmith have excep- 
tionally wide streets, so that very nearly half of the entire area is 
community-owned. Unfortunately, in most instances the topography 
of the ground or the nature of the soil was not considered, and the 
problem of street construction and maintenance resulting from ill- 
considered plans and excessive area of streets is to-day a very serious 
one, whilst the problem of over-crowding has been only partially met. 
The population is far too scattered in some sections and unduly crowded 
in others. 

When a town has excessive street area in proportion to building 
area, several consquences may result. The most usual one is that street 
construction is temporary and makeshift, resulting in dirty, dusty 
roadways and dangerous ditches and sidewalks. If, on the other hand, 
the citizens are determined to have improved roadways with cement 
sidewalks, and surface or combined drainage, a burden of taxation may 
result out of all proportion to the value of the property benefited. In 
some cities this heavy taxation for street improvements has made it 
impossible for owners of vacant property to retain their holdings, and 
the property has been allowed to go to tax sale, with the consequence 
that the holders of improved property have to carry an increased burden, 
and educational and social programmes essential to the upbuilding of 
true citizenship have been crippled because of excessive taxation for 
what are generally termed ‘‘local improvements.”’ 

Excessive street area also adds to the cost of building land. If 20 
per cent of the total area of land in a subdivision is devoted to streets, 
25 per cent must be added to the original price of the land to make up 
for the loss of land not saleable. With 25 per cent in street area, 33 
per cent must be added; with 33 per cent, 50 per cent has to be added; 
and with 40 per cent in street area 66 percent. It is thus quite common 
to find subdivisions with very wide streets having very narrow frontage 
lots resulting in lateral overcrowding, which far outweighs any advant- 
- age that may result through the separation of buildings by the wide 
streets. 

Another evil often results. To offset the high cost of land and 
street construction, the character of the building suffers, rooms being 
cramped or the sanitary essentials of a true home sacrificed. It is not 
uncommon in such cases to find that more has been spent on the land 
and its development than on the buildings which are placed on the 
land. 

The modern city planner endeavours to avoid these errors. With 
entirely new development the problem is simpler, though even yet a 
serious handicap is often presented by legislation which prescribes a 
standard street width regardless of the use or function of the respective 
roads. But the city planner who has to face the problem of endeavouring 
to correct the errors of the past has a far harder task, and his difficulties 
are increased by the lack of education and want of understanding of the 
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problem by the average citizen, who still thinks that wide streets are 
the hall mark of proper city planning. 

By the courtesy of Mr. John Nolen, Landscape Architect, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who is responsible for the design, and Messrs. Morris 
Knowles, Inc., Engineers, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who are in charge of the 
construction work, the writer is enabled to present a plan and particulars 
of a development planned for an industrial community near Youngs- 
town, Ohio. In comparison with it a plan is presented of the city of 
Ladysmith, on Vancouver island, B.C., a mining community. Whilst 
they are alike in being industrial communities, they have also the same 
total area, and thus are directly comparable. 

The Loveland Farm development at Youngstown is an effort of 
modern city planners to make a .plan to fit the site, to design street 
widths suitable for the use and function of the street, to reserve natural 
beauty spots for park purposes, to centralise business in a suitable 
location, and, by enforcing building lines and building restrictions, to 
ensure that all buildings are properly placed on the land, so that every 
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property owner is assured of adequate light and air and a reasonable 
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The above statement shows the utilisation of the land in the 
respective areas, and it shows how great is the advantage of economy 
in street area of the Youngstown development, and also that more 
land is available for communal enjoyment. 


The comparison is perhaps more striking if put in another way. 
Assuming that street costs are equally apportioned amongst lot owners 
in proportion to the area of the lot, and taking the standard lot of 800 
square yards, as in Ladysmith, the lot owner in that city would be respon- 
sible for 693 square yards of street whilst the owner of a similar lot in 
Youngstown would be responsible for 271 square yards only. 


At Youngstown, in addition to the saving of street area, by planning 
the streets to fit the site, economy in grading and in drainage and general 
construction is assured, whereas in Ladysmith, topography not having 
been considered, the street grades are excessive, running as high as 23 
per cent, and street construction of all kinds is correspondingly expensive. 


The difference in the two plans is also very strikingly shown in 
what are intended to be the business centres of the respective com- 
munities. In Youngstown the business square and the community 
centre are on a high level plateau, made accessible from all directions 
by streets of easy grade. In Ladysmith the so called ‘‘market square”’ 
is useless both as a business and recreational centre, the grade of the 
centre line on the short axis being 14 per cent, whilst the street that leads 
to it from the railway station has an average grade of 7 per cent. Asan 
actual fact the square is not used for business and is never likely to be. 
A high school has been built in one corner, but the excessive grade 
prohibits the formation of a campus or playing field. It is not necessary 
to point out other defects in the plan, such as the rear of property facing 
the square on two sides, with frontage property on the other two, or 
the subdivision of the corner lots, which makes the most valuable corner 
inaccessible to the lane. The subdivision of large lots into small ones 
on the central street is of course a modification of the original plan, 
but is witness to the fact, already stated, that excessive street area 
tends to force the creation of narrow frontage lots. As there are no 
building-line restrictions the tendency throughout has been the usual 
one of building as close to the frontage line as possible, so that in spite 
of the wide streets the general effect is one of overcrowding. 


Ladysmith was planned over a quarter of a century ago, and though 
the defects of the plan seem so obvious, similar plans are still being 
produced in British Columbia, which is without any effective town 
planning legislation. 

Unfortunately, city planners in the boom days were inveigled into 
the production of many ambitious plans for civic centres. boulevard 
systems and parkways, without due regard to the general city plan, 
and the public still regard city planning as an artistic fad. Education 
is needed to show that true city planning is a scientific and economic 
study, absolutely essential to true industrial progress, economic welfare 
and human happiness. 


The burden of municipal taxation cannot be reduced if the funda- 
mental principles on which the city is planned are themselves economic- 
ally unsound. No hotel or office building could be self sustaining, let 
alone revenue producing, if one-half of the floor area were devoted to 
passageways and lobbies. No manufacturer could successfully conduct 
a business if all his machinery were only working to half its capacity, 
with an empty floor or an empty room between each department. To 
secure economical municipal administration we must eliminate waste 
street area, save on street construction by a properly worked out plan 
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of street development, and also learn how to control building develop- 
ment, so that our public utilities, corresponding to the machinery of 
the manufacturer, are more efficiently utilized. The spacing of popula- 
tion must be more carefully studied, with the endeavour to avoid the 
overcrowding in the centre of our communities and the undue dispersion 
in the suburbs. 

All over the country the cry of extravagant municipal expenditure 
is heard. Everywhere taxpayers are endeavouring to shift municipal 
burdens onto the administrators of Provincial or Dominion governments. 
only to find that if the load comes off one shoulder it goes onto the other. 
If more attention were paid to such causes of high taxation as the want 
of proper city planning, the avoidable waste by lack of control in the 
development of land, and in faulty building regulations leading to 
excessive fire losses and the lowering of the vitality of the people, 
we might then effect a gradual reduction in taxation, or, if that is not 


possible, at least secure greater value for the money that we spend.— 
A. G. Dalzell. 


WHY ZONING OF CITIES MAKES FOR ECONOMY 


N a paper by Mr. E. S. Rankin, Engineer-in-charge, Bureau of Sewers, 
Newark, N. J., read before the American Society for Municipal 
Improvements, some inportant consequences are noted as the 

penalties of the absence of zoning laws in cities. Zoning laws have for 
their object the classification of land in cities, as to use of area of lot 
occupied by, and as to the height of, buildings. A proper zoning law is 
part of a town-planning scheme. Zoning is now being carried out in 
scores of American cities, with the chief object of stabilizing real estate 
values. Mr. Rankin shows its effects in securing economy in municipal 
engineering. 

Accepting the position that zoning, or the absence of zoning, does 
materially affect property values and public health, Mr. Rankin shows 
that in a city where a stringent zoning ordinance is in force the element 
of chance in the engineer’s work is largely eliminated and decided 
economies are effected in the lay-out of streets, in pavement, sewers 
and water supply, because, with the assurance that a given section 
of the city will be occupied by certain classes of building, the engineer 
can much more intelligently design the public works nesessary to serve 
properly that section. 

Where there is no zoning law the following disadvantages arise :— 

1. In the lay-out of streets for residences excessive widths have to 
be allowed, on the mere possibility that a transportation line will bring 
intense development. 

2. The difficulty of making permanent allowance for parks and play- 
grounds under such uncertain conditions. 

3. The difficulty of deciding on the kind of pavement that will be 
required, whether durability and strength for heavy traffic or smooth- 
ness and quiet, suitable for a residence district. 

4. Difficulties in regard to sewer design, and the impossibility 
of judging whether communications should be laid to the curbs for 
regular lots or for apartment houses or manufacturing or what depths 
the sewers should be. In this important matter, it is pointed out, if 
the permissible height of buildings is known, and the maximum number 
of families allowed to the acre, then the necessary siz2 of the s2wer can 
be accurately determined. 

“The necessary size of a sanitary sewer, omitting the factor of grade, 
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being governed entirely by the number of people served, can be deter- 
mined very accurately if we know the permissible height of buildings 
and the proportion of buildings to lot area, and particularly when—as 
is the case with the Newark ordinance—the maximum number of 
families allowed per acre is specified. 

“In estimating the required size for combined and storm sewers 
by the so-called national method, the uncertain but important factor 
of impervious area becomes a known quantity. As is well known, 
this factor may vary from 100 per cent for entirely built-up areas down 
to 30 per cent or even less in suburban districts. 

‘Without definite restrictions it is necessary to estimate the possible 
maximum length, depth and size for all parts of a city alike, but with a 
zoning ordinance in effect, each section can be treated separately and 
sewers built to properly sewer such section alone. Mr. W. W. Horner, 
in his report of the City Plan Commission of St. Louis for 1919, esti- 
mates that from 10 to 15 per cent of the cost of the St. Louis sewers 
could have been saved, had a definite plan for the development of the 
areas been adopted when the system was designed. 

“With the exception of the factor of depth, similar remarks would 
apply to the water-distribution system.” 

It would appear, Mr. Rankin concludes, that the municipal engineer 
should be one of the foremost advocates of the zoning of cities. But 
so should the city treasurer, who is interested in protecting the city 
finances, and the mayor and aldermen, who are anxious to save the 
taxpayers from costly waste. So also should the owners of property 
who indirectly pay large tribute to the waste and inefficiency due to 
letting cities grow up without plan or classification of use, density and 
height of buildings. 


BAD HOUSING CONDITIONS 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY IN CANADA 


HE bad conditions in a house, for which the occupant (owner or 
tenant) is primarily responsible, and which are difficult to regu- 
late by by-law, are:— 

1. Overcrowing of rooms 

2. Lack of cleanliness 

3. Want of proper maintenance of structure, drains, etc. 

For the cure of the first and second of these evils we must depend 
largely on the education of the individual, but even here there is also 
public responsibility. Some inspection by the local authority should be 
undertaken to prevent injurious overcrowding or uncleanness. The 
local authority should also see that owners keep dwellings in tenantable 
repair. But when we say, as most of us have at one time or other been 
tempted to say, that the housing question is a matter of reform of the 
individual and not one that can be dealt with by public regulation, we 
need to remind ourselves that, so far as this is true, it is mainly in the 
above three respects that it is so. In other more important respects 
bad housing is not the result of defects of persons but of municipal 
administration. 

What, for instance, are the bad conditions in a house for which 
the municipality is responsible? 

These have been shown in housing investigations made in Canadian 
cities to be:-— 

1. Excessive cost of site, as a result of unregulated speculation 
using up capital that should be put into the improvements. 
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2. Permitting buildings to be erected on damp sites, without being 
drained, and on land containing vegetable matter and garbage, without 
requiring concrete foundations. 

3. Permitting dwellings to be erected and occupied without 
adequate air space within and surrounding them; of unsound and 
unsafe construction; and without adequate means of ventilation, 
proper drainage and sanitation, and a supply of pure water. 

4. Permitting buildings to be converted into tenements or ‘‘rooming”’ 
houses without proper sanitary conveniences and safeguards from fire. 

5. Permitting houses to be used for “rooming’’ or public lodging 
houses without registration and frequent inspection. 

6. Permitting the continuance of such abominations as privies; 
failing to construct sewers and provide a water supply to all houses; 
failing to pave streets and to require the paving of yards round houses. 

7. Failing to construct and maintain all drain connections between 
the dwellings and the lateral sewers, charging for the cost of same against 
the property instead of leaving such construction and maintenance to 
the owner. 

8. Permitting houses to be erected without having plans and 
specifications first approved by the building inspector in accordance 
with proper building regulations. 

It is in respect of these eight matters that the small dwellings in 
most Canadian cities are chiefly defective. They are all matters which 
the individual cannot control. The education of the owner or tenant 
cannot remove their powerlessness to deal with them as individuals 
In the face of this fact and of what we see around us in our cities it 1s 
evident that our housing problem is mainly one of municipal rather than 
of individual neglect. 

There are, of course, cases of overcrowding of rooms and lack of 
cleanliness, but not so numerous as we might expect having regard to 
the neglect of public authorities to give facilities for healthy and clean 
conditions. 

Here are a few examples. In one district in an eastern Canadian 
city, which has been built up mainly since 1900, 319 houses were visited 
in 1915-16; 43 per cent of the residents were English-speaking Canadians, 
34 French-speaking Canadians, and the remainder, 23, were of mixed 
nationalities. No instance of overcrowding was found, and no unclean- 
ness was reported, but there were a number of dark rooms; some closets 
were partitioned off in corners of bedrooms; one hotel which had lost 
its license had one bath tub for six families; the cellars were generally 
damp; there was no playground and hardly any yards, so that all 
children had to play in the street. 

Another district, built up since 1900, had 238 dwellings, which, 
were visited and studied in 1916. This is a foreign quarter, and there 
was some serious overcrowding. In a one-room shack there were a 
husband, wife, five children and a boarder. There was a cot for the 
boarder, but the family of seven slept in one bed. This instance of 
overcrowding is one of the kind that require to be specially dealt with 
by inspection and individual reform, but such are not numerous and 
occur only among certain immigrants who should be made to conform to 
better habits. But this one-room shack had no sanitary conveniences 
and the water tap was in the yard. The city was therefore an accessory 
in regard to the worst features of that dwelling. In many instanc?s 
where sanitary conveniences existed they were in corners of bedrooms— 
in many cases where lodgers were kept. At the time of the investigation 
an adjoining piece of land was used as a dumping ground for garbage. 
It was impossible to open doors or windows facing the dump, which 
was a prolific place for breeding flies. 
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In another district, with a beautiful natural site, a study was made 
of 82 dwellings. What were the defects. Nearly all matters of public 
neglect. Only 9 per cent had bath tubs, and only 29 per cent sanitary 
conveniences in the dwellings. In two dwellings there was no water 
supply. Five families had to depend on a tap outside. Thirty-four 
had a tap but no sink. Most of the waste was disposed of on the streets 
and yards. There was one basement dwelling with two rooms. It had 
stone walls and wooden floors. The front room served as a kitchen, 
dining-room and living-room. and was lit by two tiny round windows 
under the verandah. The back room was the bedroom and had no 
window. 

One building in a more central area of a city had been converted 
into an apartment house and there was only one bath and toilet for 
three families. In one wooden row that had no foundation the sanitary 
conveniences were installed by partitioning off the parts of bedrooms, 
with windows opening into the bedrooms. One wooden row, with sag- 
ging roof, was in bad repair, with broken plaster on walls and ceilings; 
there were no bath tubs, sanitary arrangements were defective and there 
was no foundation. Four houses were rented for $12.00, and the owner 
refused to do repairs. 


CONDITIONS IN SUBURBS 


Some of the worst conditions are, however, just outside the bound- 
aries of cities where there are no sewers and no water supply. One 
suburban area has 5,000 population—mostly built up during the last 
few years, and a great portion of it on land which should never have been 
permitted to be used for building. Lots were sold some years ago for 
from $150 up, more than ten times the agricultural value of the land. 
The district is now one of wells and privies. Many families keep pigs, 
which help to contaminate the wells. A large portion of the area which 
was visited was a cedar swamp, where water lies to a dept of a foot 
or more in spring. The streets are unpaved, and are covered with 
rank grass and weeds in summer. Garbage is now being dumped on 
that site to raise it to building level. 

The residents are poor and some of them ignorant; but they are 
generally clean. The failure is not with them. They are the victims 
of a system that is beyond their control; but not beyond the control 
of the public authorities, if the land development were planned in 
advance under town planning regulations. 


SIMILAR BAD CONDITIONS IN WESTERN CITIES 


The above refers to conditions in an eastern city. During May and 
June last a housing survey was made of portions of a western city by the 
Medical Officer of Health. In one district there were 416 dwellings 
occupied by 4,141 persons on an area of 81.9 acres. This repre- 
sented an average density of about fifty persons to the acre. The 
building construction was fairly good. There was no overcrowding 
of rooms, but no fewer than 122 houses had been improperly occupied 
as tenements by from two to eight families, and in none of them had 
any attempt been made to fit them for tenements. Rooms too 
dark for occupation numbered 140; 78 had no windows opening to the 
external air; there were 54 basement dwellings; 347 families had 84 
closets or 1 to 4.1 famili2s, but in some cases 8 families used one con- 
venience. 

Other districts investigated brought out similar facts. As a rule, 
the individual family is living up to the standard permitted by the 
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conditions and environment, created by those who develop the land 
under municipal guidance. Generally speaking, where bad conditions 
prevail they are due to lack of proper by-laws, or lack of administration 
where proper by-laws exist. Provincial and local authorities may 
regard the evils of bad housing with equanimity, but they cannot truth- 
fully put the responsibility for these conditions on the shoulders of 
individual citizens. 


‘ FIRE PREVENTION 


The question of properly controlling the construction and sur- 
roundings of buildings for purposes of sanitation is linked up with 
the question of similar control for purposes of prevention of fire. What 
creates good sanitary conditions and air space simultaneously provides 
the means of reducing fire risks. 

One difficulty in getting houses properly built or improved is the 
idea that the people cannot afford to make them sanitary and safe. 
They do not, however, save any money by living in these bad conditions. 
In the end they lose. In addition, the public are losing a great deal in 
providing extra fire protection, in hospitals, and in other means that 
have to be employed to remedy the disease of the slums. 

The position in parts of our Canadian cities is deplorable, less 
from the point of view of what has already happened than from the 
point of view of what is certain to happen in the future as the result 
of present neglect. The absence of control over building construction, 
the erection of buildings on lanes and rear lots, the permission to erect 
frame tenements, the absence of sewers and water supply directly 
connected with all houses, and other defects can be gradually put right 
at comparatively little cost. 

It is in proportion to our ability to remedy these things that pubjic 
responsibility is to be measured. In old cities the clearance of slum 
areas costs millions without any return. In most Canadian cities the 
problem is one of town planning, of raising standards of housing con- 
struction, and of requiring owners of buildings and real estate to fulfil 
their obligations to keep their property in wholesome condition. 


THomMaAs ADAMS. 


NEED OF TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS IN CANADA 


OTH the United States and Canada suffer very considerably 
from the absence of accurate maps, prepared by a central depart- 
ment, on a uniform scale and system. As a result of this work 

being left to local and private initiative probably as much money is 
spent, without satisfactory results, as would be needed to procure 
adequate and accurate maps under a proper system of organization. 
Where a city does its own mapping it cannot obtain good results. There 
seems to be no practical way in which maps can be prepared by the 
municipalities if sucessful results are to be obtained. All the cities in 
Canada would find it greatly to their advantage to have such maps, but 
anything that is now done towards preparing them is done in a sporadic 
and piece-meal way and no city in the country has a good topographical 
map. 

In the United States a few cities, like Baltimore and Cincinnati, 
have had such maps prepared by their own engineering staffs, but in 
the nature of things this must have been at enormously greater cost 
than would have been necessary if the work had been done by a central 
authority under a trained organization. 
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In Britain the whole of the country is mapped under the Ordnance 
Survey Department, showing the details of all land in town and country 
in the same way as is shown on the accompanying map of Hereford. 
This plate is taken from the six-inch English map, but a larger and more 
accurate map is printed on a scale 25 inches to the mile. The develop- 
ment of the ordnance survey map of England has only been possible 
with a centralised staff. The work is of such a character that the same 
men have to apply themselves to it for a considerable period before they 
can obtain accurate and economical results. 

The need for such a map is greater in Canada than in England, 
because of the new conditions and rapid developments within and 
surrounding the cities. Probably the chief difficulty in Canada would 
be due to the size of the area and the more scattered population. This 
might be regarded as making the comparison with England inappropriate, 
but it is not so, as the suggestion is that the mapping should only be 
done for populous areas which are comparable to Eng'and. 


TYPICAL AREAS IN CANADA 


For instance, the following are typical of the areas that urgently 
need topographical maps:— 

(1) Montreal island. 

(2) Toronto region, comprising the city and the surrounding 

towns and rural districts within 10 miles. 

(3) Niagara frontier region. 

(4) Windsor region, opposite Detroit, comprising seven urban and 

rural municipalities. 

The above are some areas that provide the combination of town 
and country conditions obtaining in older countries like England, and 
it is for such districts that accurate topographical maps are most essential. 

In connection with town planning, such maps are indispensable, 
but they are also needed for many other municipal purposes and for the 
use of citizens who own property. A large sum can be realized from the 
sale of such maps when they are available at reasonable cost for general 
use. 

In cities like St. John and Ottawa thousands of dollars have been 
spent in getting surveys made for want of proper basic maps, and the 
final result is not satisfactory. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND ‘ 


England, which is the only country we can refer to as a guide because 
of its having had the experience in the preparation of such maps by the 
Ordnance Survey Department, does not find that the preparation of such 
maps carries with it any responsibility for doing anything other than 
preparing and publishing the maps. The British Government, as a 
national authority, conceive their duty to be to have an accurate map 
of the country, and they limit. themselves to carrying out that duty. 
They do not even ask the cities to bear any portion of the cost. Prints 
of the maps are sold in book stores throughout the country, and before 
the war the price of each sheet was about 75 cents. A much larger price 
would be obtainable in Canada as the maps would have greater value. 


SHOULD MAPPING BE DONE BY FEDERAL OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS? 


It is unlikely that the waste of time and money that results from 
the absence of such maps throughout the country will be allowed to 
continue, and some effort is almost certain to be made in the near future 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF HEREFORD. 

SHOWING THE INFLUENCE OF THE IRREGULAR DEVELOPMENT OF THE SURROUNDING RURAL DISTRICT 
ON THE METHOD OF GROWTH AND THE LINES OF COMMUNICATION OF THE CITY. THIS IRREGULAR 
DEVELOPMENT, BEING INFLUENCED TO A LARGE EXTENT BY TOPOGRAPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS, 
AFFORDS, IN MANY RESPECTS, A MORE RATIONAL BASIS FOR DEVELOPMENT THAN THE 
RECTANGULAR PLAN, WHICH IGNORES NATURAL CONDITIONS. 
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to get the Federal or Provincial Governments to prepare maps of the 
most populous areas. On the surface it appears more properly the duty 
of the Provincial Government, as it is the authority to deal with munici- 
pal affairs. 


The mapping of these populous industrial regions, which comprise 
cities and the surrounding territory, is not, however, a municipal question. 
It is an advantage to get the city to co-operate and to bear part of the 
cost, but it is a national purpose that is to be served by getting the work 
done. A region like the Island of Montreal comprises both urban and 
rural municipalities, and its proper development is essential in the 
interests of Canada as a whole. The same is true in a special degree 
of the peninsula comprising the Vancouver region. 


Because of the national importance of such areas, the Dominion 
Air Board is preparing to make aerial maps of a number of regions. 
The use of aerial maps will be very limited unless they are supplemented 
by a topographical map. If so supplemented we should have informa- 
tion regarding the developed parts of the country which would be of 
great assistance in connection with its future development, particularly 
in regard to the location of manufacturing industries. 


There are certain agricultural areas, iike Niagara peninsula, where 
similar mapping is also desirable. It would hardly be the duty of the 
Federal Government to do the mapping for cities alone or as a means of 
assisting cities. It has adequate reasons of its own, and purposes of 
a national character to achieve, to induce it to make maps of the most 
thickly populated parts of the country. By centralising the work in 
the Federal Government, instead of in the provinces, it will be possible 
to get a much higher standard of work and greater economy of adminis- 
tration. This is a class of work that cannot be over-centralised. It 
can be linked up with the surveying departments of the government 
and only take up the time that can be spared from other kinds of sur- 
veying work. A great deal of it can be done without extra cost because 
it would be part of the work that has to be done in any case. 


It is not suggested, however, that although the work has a national 
purpose and value the cost should be entirely borne by the Federal 
Government. Some efforts should be made to get the Provincial 
Governments to contribute a share of the cost, and if the value of the 
work were made clear to them they would be unlikely to refuse. Where 
a city wishes to have a map it could be asked to contribute in services 
to the equivalent of three parts of the cost, leaving only one-quarter 
to be borne by the government. 


If an opportunity can be obtained for the Federal Government to 
gradually build up a topographical map of the most settled parts of 
the country, under an arrangement by which the local municipalities 
contribute anything like 50 or 75 per cent of the cost, it would be greatly 
to the advantage of the country. 


From a town planning point of view, that is from the point of view 
of getting land economically developed, such maps will be most valuable. 
For innumerable purposes connected with the building up of the in- 
dustries of the country, the safety of property and the economical 
systems of drainage and highway development, these maps are essential 
and would be an excellent investment for the country.—Thomas Adams. 
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HOUSING AS PUBLIC UTILITY 


“The Philadelphia Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, a body to which no taint of radicalism has ever attached, 
has lately declared that houses for those who earn low wages can no 
longer be built anywhere in the world at a cost which will permit them 
to be either sold or rented without loss, and that it is unquestionably 
true that an industrial system, or even any particular industry, which 
fails to make possible adequate shelter, food, clothing and recreation 
for all of its operatives is unworthy to exist. The Chapter proposes 
that housing for those earning low wages or salaries be legalized as a 
public utility; that the manufacture of this class of homes as a profitable 
industry should cease in theory as it has already ceased in fact; and 
that the Government, national and local, should at once adopt measures 
making possible the supply of this prime necessity of life.’’-—Canadian 
Engineer. 


Of the 325 British local authorities who are under compulsion to 
prepare adequate town planning schemes by 1927, 146 have signified 
their intention of taking immediate action. There is little doubt that 
during the next six years Great Britain will have a national town planning 
programme in operation that will profoundly affect the growth of towns 
and cities, and, by regulating the density of population, will make the 
further development of slum conditions impossible. ‘‘In town planning,” 
says Professor Adshead, ‘“‘lies the basis of all social reform.” 


HOUSING PROGRESS AT ST. LAMBERT, P.Q. 


ME. E. Drinkwater, Engineer and Housing Director for St. Lambert, 

Quebec, reports that the local housing scheme, under the 
federal and provincial housing acts, is working satisfactorily, and that 
considerable progress is being made. He is of opinion that the $200,000 
allocated to the town will not be nearly sufficient to meet all the applica- 
tions for the loans, and is convinced that his council could profitably use 
five times the amount granted. 


The Order in Council for the loan was passed September 13, 1920, 
and a draft of the first contract—to a housing company—was approved 
by the Provincial Director of Housing on October 1. Building was 
commenced at once and a number of houses have been completed, with 
others in different stages of construction. 


The dwellings are being erected under two principles. On the 
one hand a housing company is operating under the Quebec Act of 
1914, ‘“‘to assist in the construction of dwellings,’’ and is receiving, 
under the federal grant, 85 per cent of the cost of houses with a maximum 
cost each of $4,000 and $4,500 in accordance with the federal act. 


The contract with this company permits it to dispose of houses to 
purchasers who must be acceptable to the town council. The company 
is limited to a six per cent profit under the Act of 1914, and, before it 
can dispose of the houses, conditions of sale and price have to be approved 
by the town council and the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
sum allocated to the company is $100,000. Eight dwellings have been 
completed at the time of writing, both detached and pairs of cottages, 
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of six rooms with bathroom and full basement area and with exterior 
walls finished in stucco. With the remainder of the grant the munici- 
pality is lending money to individuals who own lots, and there is every 
prospect that the loan will soon be exhausted. Another company is 
prepared to take up an additional $100,000 if the town can secure an 
increase of the grant. The entire amount of the loan will be expended 
on the dwellings, the municipal council providing for local improve- 
ments in the usual way. 

Like most towns St. Lambert has many vacant building lots al- 
ready supplied with local improvements and transportation facilities, 
and the local director is not at present advising town planning schemes 
until these vacant properties are built upon. He is of opinion that 
five times the amount of the grant available could be well spent in 
supplying the lot owners with the necessary capital for building operations 
and he is not aware of any obstacle to taking advantage of the loan. 
He is of opinion that if the town of St. Lambert received the larger 
amount a building scheme might be developed that would considerably 
reduce costs, since the small contractor is often unable to purchase 
material at the best market prices. 

As the federal housing project has received some criticism in Quebec, 
it is interesting to hear that one local director of housing is convinced of 
its utility and practicability and is only hampered by the limitations of 
the amount of grant received. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS ON BOARDS OF HEALTH 


R. E. G. SHEIBLEY, Consulting Sanitary Engineer, Los Angeles, 
M Calif., writing in the American City, suggests that more engineers 
should be engaged in public health work, as members of health 
boards and as commissioners of health. It is claimed that the sanitary 
engineer, because of his training and experience, is the logical executive 
for public health work. While the laws generally permit only practising 
physicians to hold the office of city or county health officer, in older 
countries it is the sanitary engineer who performs the executive duties. 
Generally, however, in all countries the sanitary engineer acts as deputy 
health officer, and as such may do the greater part of the actual work, 
but must be subordinate to the doctor of medicine who holds the office. 
Should not the sanitary engineer be placed in a position of equality 
with the medical officer and only highly qualified men selected for the 
duties. 

Mr. Sheibley goes so far as to suggest the advisability of naming 
an engineer as health officer, with a doctor of medicine retained in the 
position of an assistant or consultant. This, however, is going too 
far in the other direction. In support of the suggestion Mr. Sheibley 
says: 

“The duties of a health officer may be divided into three classes 
of work—medical, executive and administrative (business), and engineer- 
ing. Perhaps ten per cent of the duties of a health officer require 
medical training, and of course no one would trust the judgment of 
any non-medical man in such problems as the diagnosis of disease and 
the prescription of treatment or medicine. As contrasted with this 
limited number of purely medical functions, probably fifty per cent of 
the health officer’s duties demand an engineering knowledge and experi- 
ence; while as a rule the general executive and administrative training 
of the engineer is superior to that of the practising physician in practically 
every instance. 
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“On every health board, state and city, the engineer and the doctor 
should have equal representation. The doctor of medicine is primarily 
interested in the cure of constitutional disease; the sanitary engineer is 
primarily interested in the removal of those environmental causes which 
are responsible for about one-half of the diseases of common occurrence. 
It is no reflection on the medical profession that only a few practising 
physicians know the relative advantages of an activated-sludge plant 
and an imhoff tank; while such questions, of concern to the community 
and its health officer, are part of the elementary knowledge of the 
sanitary engineer.” 

Whatever may be the view regarding this matter it is certainly 
important that more responsibility should be placed on the shoulders 
of the sanitary engineer and an improved status given to the profession. 
Plumbing, garbage and refuse disposal, water-supply, sewerage and 
sewage treatment are problems primarily in sanitary engineering, and 
require constructive engineering capacity to deal with them. 

The encouragement of the sanitary engineer by enlarging his 
functions and putting him in direct charge of the correction of defective 
sanitation, is necessary to secure the improvement of sanitary conditions. 
He should be the official responsible for a great deal of the preventive 
work that is needed so as to overcome the growth of evils that are so 
difficult and costly to remedy. Most of the defects in housing in Canada 
are due to neglect of control of sanitation. Sanitary inspectors are 
too often chosen without regard to their fitness as engineers. If we are 
to have a better trained profession in sanitary engineering we must give 
more scope for the men who enter it and the higher standards of pay 
and responsibility that will attract skilled men. This is no reflection 
on the important part played by the medical profession in municipal 
work but a suggestion that their work should be supplemented by engin- 
eers having a special training and knowledge in sanitary work. Certainly 
the present system of control of sanitation is not satisfactory, and the 
time is opportune for considering whether greater responsibilities and 
improved status should be given to engineers on provincial and local 
boards of health—THomas ADAMs. 


CANADA’S FRONTIER WORKERS 


OST Canadians delight in quoting statistics as to the rich re- 
M sources of the Dominion in farm and forest, fishery and mine, 
but this boasting self-complacency disappears before a thought- 
ful study of the practical problems of converting these national assets 
into actual wealth. . This task is now an urgent necessity owing to the 
pressure of public indebtedness consequent upon the war. It will require 
the careful direction by experienced far-sighted men of a generous invest- 
ment of labour and capital in order that the best results may be attained. 
Who are the workers who hew our forests, build our railroads and 
work our mines, extending the bounds of our community life, and by 
their productive labour increase our public revenue? In all there are 
about 250,000 men living in camp bunk houses doing this work. Because 
native Canadians are none too numerous for the usual industries, much 
of this pioneer work has been done by immigrants. Some of these 
immigrants have been of British or American birth, and because they 
knew our language and were accustomed to British ideals of society 
and government their entrance into our country made no new social 
problem. 
Of the non-English-speaking immigrants, the Scandinavians have 
been among the most numerous, if under this general name we include 
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40,000 Swedes, 25,000 Norwegians, 7,000 Danes and 5,000 Icelanders 
who have come to Canada in the last twenty years. These are literate 
peoples and compare well in this respect with the native-born Canadians 
among whom they work. They come from out-of-door occupations 
and are experts in the heavy work of mines and camps. 

Another northern country that has sent forth many of its sons 
to Canada is Finland. Escaping from the iron hand of Russia, they 
are inclined to express their love of independence by an extreme socialism 
which tends to develop into bitter hostility to all existing institutions, 
political and religious. This radicalism may disappear under the in- 
fluence of closer contact with native Canadians, when the barrier of 
language is broken down. 

Of 17,000 Italians who came to Canada in 1913, more than 13,000 
were unskilled labourers. Professor Smith of Toronto University says 
in A Study in Canadian Immigration: 

“With remarkable endurance and no little skill, the Italians have 
done much of the pioneer work of the western world. The inability 
to speak English has compelled them to keep together in gangs, where 
they can be directed by an Italian foreman. The same lack of knowledge 
of English forces them in cities to establish colonies of their own people, 
with the retention of the language, customs and traditions of Italy. 
This manifestly retards the Canadianization of the family.” 

Space does not permit us to consider the other nationalities who 
have contributed their quota of labour in developing our national 
resources. Divers are the languages and customs of these. men who 
are finding their first employment here in our frontier lumber, mining 
and railroad construction camps. The first step towards imbuing 
these new Canadians with our national ideals is to teach them our 
common language. This is no small task in the case of an adult work- 
man, often illiterate in his own country, but it is most important that 
at the time of his first contact with our industrial civilization he should 
receive wholesome views on economic and social questions, in order to 
be able to stand against the perverted teaching of agitators. 

The only organised effort to do this important work is the Frontier 
College. During the twenty years of its existence 600 university men 
have engaged in this work of transforming the foreigner into a Canadian 
citizen, working with their hands at the labourer’s task during the day 
while acting as teachers during the evenings, on rainy days and holidays. 
This unique educational experiment, so effectively carried on by methods 
and text-books specially adapted to this peculiar task, has its head- 
quarters at 67 Yonge St., Toronto, but its class-rooms are in tents, 
box-cars or shacks at 100 different places in the backwoods of all the 
provinces. The instructor has men of all nationalities in his classes, 
and finds them for the most part eager to learn, as he aims to help them 
to develop into the kind of sane industrious workmen Canada, as a 
young country, so urgently needs.—ETHEL D. CRAw. 


BUILDING GUILDS 


OR ten years or more a group of English writers have been 
preaching the virtues of Guild industry. The term indicates 

a society of craftsmen who believe they can serve the public 
better and can obtain better and more stable working conditions 
for themselves as a labour democracy than in subjection to what 
they consider the autocracy of capital. , When the housing shortage 
in England had become a national calamity and the Government 
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were faced with a programme of 800,000 houses—which it was ad- 
mitted could not be built on economic terms with the cost of building 
multiplied four times in comparison with pre-war prices—these writers 
approached the Building Trades Union and said: ‘‘Why should not 
you take on this work as Builders’ Guilds? You possess the most 
important element in the solution of the problem, a monopoly of labour. 
Why not offer this to the local authorities, who are under national 
obligations to provide houses, and are almost in despair at the enormous 
increment in the cost of building?”’ 

The suggestion was adopted first in Manchester, then in other cities 
in the north of England, later in London and Wales, and now in a number 
of centres the building guilds are at work. As soon as the reasonable- 
ness and the practicability of the scheme had been demonstrated the 
municipal housing commissions agreed to the proposals of the workmen, 
the Ministry of Health endorsed the movement, the Wholesale Co- 
operative Society—the largest manufacturer of building materials in 
the United Kingdom aside from the Government—offered its aid in 
the supply of materials and agreed to insure the municipalities against 
loss. 

Organized public service and not profit-making is the watchword 
of the Guild. Its surplus earnings will, under no circumstances, be 
distributed as dividends, but will be used for the improvement of the 
service, the provision of increased equipment for technical training, 
the elimination of hired capital, the abolition of unemployment and the 
promotion of a contented industry. 

In Canada there is evidence of the consciousness of the movement, 
but no practical steps seem yet to have been taken. Mr. J. A. Ellis, 
Housing Director of the Ontario Government, has recommended it as 
a way out of the housing deadlock in Toronto. He has suggested that 
the Housing Commission should provide plans, secure materials and 
arrange the financing of a housing scheme, but that the actual building 
should be managed and executed by a building guild. Mr. J. T. Gunn, 
business agent of the Electrical Workers Union, presented a similar 
scheme to the Building Trades Council of Toronto, which was placed 
before the city council, but nothing further seems to have been done. 
It was estimated that a saving of $800 per house would be effected by the 
elimination of the surplus cost that is incident to the ordinary system 
of building for profit——A. BUCKLEY. 


COURSE IN ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


An important step in the recognition of town planning and estate 
management as among the applied sciences has been taken in England. 
A college of estate management has been founded with the object not 
only of training students in attendance in the science of estate develop- 
ment, but of extending knowledge also to practitioners by means of 
correspondence courses. 

The college will prepare students also for entrance to the Surveyors’ 
Institution and will enable them to qualify for the B. Sc. degree in estate 
management recently instituted by the London University. This 
degree is an external one and may be taken by students in any part of 
the British Empire. The syllabus covers land surveying, the valuation 
of land and buildings, the principles of taxation and the construction 
of buildings, agricultural law and forestry for those who intend to practice 
in the country, and town planning, urban sanitation and municipal and 
local government law for those students who are chiefly interested in 
urban development. 


